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LECTURE     XVilL 


SILHOUETTES    CONTINUED. 

L. 

SILHOUETTES  OF   TWO  JUDICIOUS  MEN. — See  the  Platel 

HERE  are  the  filhouettes  of  two  judicious  men,  of  eminent 
talents,  who,  notwithftanding  the  extreme  difference  of  their  fea- 
tures, are  united  by  ties  of  the  moll  tender  friend Ihip. 

The  lines  hj  which  I  have  m.arted  their  profiles,  render  tjiis 
difference  the  more  ilriking,  and  will  ferve  to  determine  it. 

This  example  demonftrates,  that  the  mod  perfe£l  harmony  of 
fentiment  may  fubfiil  between  perfons  whofs  phyfionomy  and 
charader  are  different,  but  not  heterogeneous.  I  would  afcribe 
to  the  firft  face  a  greater  degree  of  penetration  and  ingenuity,  to 
the  fecond  m.ore  fenfe  and  goodnefs.  To  form  a  judgment  of 
thefe  two  men  from  the  forehead,  I  would  fay  chat  the  firft  leads, 
and  that  the  fecond  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  led.    The  one  is  firm  and 

Vol.  II.  B  b    .  refolute ; 
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rerdute ;  the  other  docile  and  complaifant.  The  former,  with 
a  delicate  fenfe  of  honour,  is  hurried  on  by  his  vivacity  5  the  latter 
always  follows  the  bent  of  an  upright  and  gentle  chara6ier.  The 
firft  ought  to  be  on  his  guard  againft  impetuofity  and  precipita- 
tion J  the  fecond,  againfi  an  excefs  of  pliablenefs  and  indolence. 

Forgive  ire>  generous  Pair,  if  I  have  taken  the  liberty  thus  pub- 
licly to  characterize  you.  ,  Though  feparated  fi-om  you,  I  muil 
ever  love  youj  this  fentiment  is  your  due,  on  account  of  the 
friendfliip  which  unites  you.  Be  pleafed  to  accept  the  homage 
which  my  heart  thus  cheerfully,  yields. 


SILHOUETTE    OF    A    YOUTH   OF     THE    MOST   HAPPY  ORGANISA- 
TION,— &e  the  Plate. 


I  fubjoin  the  imperfedt,  but  fpeaking  filhouette  of  a  youth  of 
the  moft  happy  organifation. 

To  dignity  of  fentiment  there  are  here  united  great  vivacity  of 
fpirlt  and  fuperior  talents.  You  cannot  help  fuppoUng  the  eye  of 
an  eagle  in  conne6tion  with  fuch  a  profile  j  but  without  allowing 
any  thing  to  fuppofition,  and  notvvithdanding  the  beautiful  fore- 
head is  concealed  by  the  hair,  we  fee  at  once  that  this  is  not  an 
ordinary  perfonage.  We  are  under  the  neceffity  of  expef^ing  great 
things  from  him.  If  he  difappoint  that  expectation,  farewel  to 
phyliognomy. 


M. 
PROFILES  OF  FOUR  FEMALES. — See  the  Plate. 

With  the  originals  of  thefe  four  profiles  I  am  not  acquainted; 
but  I  maintain  that  not  one  of  them  is  entirely  true,  not  one  is 

drawn 
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drawn  with  perfed  accuracy.      However,  they  poffefs  a  fuiEcient 
degree  of  exadnefs  to  furnifh  matter  for  fpeculation. 

Firft  of  all,  mark  the  gradation  of  forms  j  the  firll  is  the 
ftraighteft,  the  fourth  the  mojl  curved,  , 

Fig.  I.  Goodnefss  talle,  and  dignity,  in  the  higheft  degree: 
more  judgment  than  penetration.  It  is  evident  that  no  one  of  the 
other  three  faces  exprelTes  fo  much  force  and  fenfibility.  I  fhould 
be  tempted  to  call  this  goodnefs  perfonijied. 

Fig.  2,  and  £g.  3,  equally  exprefs  charaders  full  of  goodnefs, 
being  afteclionate  and  amiable,  lefs  fublime  indeed  than  fig,  i, 
but  perhsps  more  ingenuous,  efpecially  fig.  3.  The  forehead  cf 
iig.  2,  cannot  poflibly  be  accurately  taken.  A  line  fo  iiraight,  a 
fall  fo  rapidj  is  not  raatural ;  and,  leaft  of  all,  in  a  face  fo  full  of 
fweetnefs. 

The  profile  of  fig.  4,  may  pofTibly  be  that  of  the  moil  fenfible 
and  the  moft  ingenious  of  the  four  perfors  before  us  j    but  if  I 

muft  admit  this  nofe,  which  undoubtedly  indicates  a  penetrating 
genius,  the  defigner  muft  have  failed  in  hitting  the  tranfition  from 
the  forehead  to  the  nofe. 

If  I  were  permitted  to  choofe,  I  would  form  my  tafte  with  the 
firft ;  I  would  take  the  fecond  for  my  difciple  j  the  third  fliould 
train  me  to  virtue  ;  the  fourth  Ihould  be  my  counfellor,  and  her 
advice  I  would  receive  and  follow  with  filial  deference. 


SILHOUETTE    OF    A    WOMAN    OF    T hhS-lHTS*— -See  thc  Plates 


The  oppofite  lilhouette  prefents  a  woman  of  talents,  very  hap- 
pily organized,  pofTeiTed  of  dignity,  penetration,  and  wifdom,  and 
who  is  not  far  below  the  point  cf  greatnefs.,  WIjo  is  not.farhelovj 
it!   And  wherefore?    Becaufe  fhe  has   too  mach  vivacity,  too 

B  b  3  much 
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much  irritability,  too  little  calmnefs  ;  and  a  perfeH  and  Jieady 
calmnefs  of  mind  is  ejfential  to  mwiixed great nefs,  The  charader 
xpofleffes  energy  fufScient  for  the  acquifition  of  this  mental  calm  ; 
but  to  acquire  it  would  call  for  repeated  efforts,  which  were  un- 
jieceflary,  had  the  tranquillity  been  natural.  In  this  laft  cafe,  it 
would  have  more  innate  greatnefs :  in  its  prefent  ftate,  it  has  more 
virtue,  or  moral  merit. 


N. 
G.  iT.'^See  the  Plate, 

Here  I  prefent  you  with  a  man  arrived  at  maturity,  and  a 
very  promiung  youth. 

In  iilhouettes  of  the  whole  figure,  though  the  effe6t  of  the  light 
always  injures  the  clearnefs  and  accuracy  of  the  profile,  it  will 
however,  without  hefitation,  be  admittedj  that  the  principal  figure 
has  a  charaifter  of  wifdcip*,  and  that  the  young  man  difcoyers 
hopeful  difpofitions :  the  attitudes  apart,  if  you  will,  which  are 
not  entirely  deftitute  o£  fignification.  Both  phyficnomies  are  full 
of  foul,  of  vivacity  and  refolution. 

The  filhouette  of  the  grown  man  is  much  inferior  to  the  objed 
vvhich  it  reprefents ;  it  is  impoffible,  notwithllanding,  to  overlook 
in  it  a  charafter  of  originality  and  greatnefs.  This  charafter  is 
viiible  in  the  contour  and  pofition  of  the  forehead,  as  alfo  in  the 
contour  of  the  nofe  and  rriouth.  But  the  tranlition  from  the  fore- 
head to  the  nofe  weakens,  in  fome  meafure,  this  expreHion  of  great- 
nefs I  this  trait  is  not  natural. 

I  difcover  in  the  youth  an  energy  which  is  as  yet  concealed  and 
reprefled,  but  capable  of  breaking  out  into  violent  paiiion.  Frank 
and  intrepid,  with  a  difpolition  to  gaiety,  he  will  have  to  combat 
with  caprice  and  obftinacy.  Neverthelefs,  I  love  him  with  all  my 
foul,  though  I  have  never  feen  him,  and  know  iioihing  him. 

In 
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In  his  attachments  he  will,  if  I  am  not  miilaken,  havelefs  ten- 
dernefs  and  expanfion  of  heart,  than  vivacity  and  fteadinefs. 


O. 

MADAME  DE.  ST.^—See  t/jc  P/afe. 

This  is  the  mother,  holding,  as  I  think,  the  buH  of  the  youth 
prefented  at  full  length  in  the  preceding  Plate ;  or  otherwife  this  bufi: 
is  that  of  his  brother  :  the  hind-  head  differs,  at  lesil,  a  little  from 
the  former  deiign  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  has  a  little  more  delicacy. 
The  forehead,  the  nofe,  and  the  mouth,  in  other  refpeds,  preferve 
the  fame  character,  excepting  indeed  that  in  the  buft  the  traits  are 
more  marked  and  precife,  particularly  thofe  about  the  chin. 

To  Connoiffeurs  I  leave  it  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  female 
figure.  It  appears  to  me,  taken  sU  together,  one  of  the  moil 
noble,  and  almoft  that  of  a  fuperior  being.  What  is  fo  rarely  to 
be  found,  I  difcover  in  it—much  harmony  in  the  whole. 

The  manner  in  which  fhe  holds  the  bull,  the  attitude  of  the 
figure  in  general,  and  the  profile  in  itfelf,  all  indicate — I  fpeak 
with  confidence,  though  the  original  I  know  only  by  name— I 
fay,  all  indicate  exquilite  fenfe,  fuperior  courage,  refolution  and 
firmnefs.     - 

This  face  feems  to  promife,  with  certainty,  a  quality  rarely  to  be 
found  in  men,  and  llili  more  rarely  in  women — the  art  of  lifiening 
calmly  and  with  intereft ;  an  art  which  includes  fo  large  a  field, 
which  renders  a  man  (o  eilimable  in  the  view  both  of  his  heart 
and  underftanding. 

The  highed  encomium  that  can"  be  paid  to  any  one,  is  to  fay, 
^  That  he  lillens  calmly,  with  interefl,  and  without  aiTedation.* 

SIL- 
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SILHOUETTES  OF  TWO  WOMEN  OF  VERY  SUPERIOR  MERIT, 
Sec  the  Plate, 

Oppofite  are  two  women  of  very  fuperior  merit,  and  of  a  cha- 
rader  extremely  differenr,  but  not  incompatible.  The  one  fhines 
in  the  commerce  of  the  great  world  j  the  other  is  one  of  the 
learned,  and  an  ingenious  thinker. 

After  this  diflinclion,  I  am  confident,  every  obferver,  with  the 
fmalleil  degree  of  attention,  will  be  able  to  trace  the  charader  of 
thefe  two  filhouettes,  He  will  have  lefs  occafion  to  hefitate,  if  I 
further  fay,  that  the  one  is  fed  ate,  and  the  other  reftlefs  :  the  one 
views  objects  in  grofs,  the  other  in  detail  :  the  one  decides  prompt- 
ly, the  other  weighs  and  examines :  the  one  pofrefles  moft  dignity, 
the  other  greater  penetration  :  the  one  is  frank  and  docile,  the 
other  referved  and  pofltive. 

Reader,  a  fmgle  glance  is  fufficient  in  order  to  form  this  judg- 
ment :  pronounce  for  thylelf. 

Here  I  fje!  myfelf  conilrained  to  advance  a  truth,  which,  I  truft, 
will  not  give  offence  to  any  one.  Indeed  a  truth,  which  falls 
upon  every  individual  of  a  fpecies,  cannot  poffibly  give  offence.  It 
is  the  following : 

Judgment,  in  all  the  force  of  that  term,  the  exacl  anahfis  of  the 
i-ndividualfenfe  and  hjiport  of  ^d?ords,  ccnfidcred  as  arbitrary  Jigns  of 
ideas— Of  this y  tvomcn  arc  f^arcely  capahlc,  The  reafonablenej's, 
and  fc7iiimcnt  of  truths  ISIdinre  has  a ffig?:ed  as  their  portion.  Not 
that.  I  would,  however,  refufe  x\\\i  judgment prhperly  fo  called^  to 
all  women  in  gener?.].  Th- rale  admits  of  exceptions ;  but  they 
are  very  few.  The  profile  of  fig.  2.  h  one  of  them:  it  merits 
this  diitinaion  fi-oi.^  "     ;  incur  and  pondon  of  the  forehead. 


si:^ 
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SIX  SILHOUETTES  OF  CE.RlST»'--^See  the  Plai€$. 


In  the  cppofite.  Plates  are  fix  profiles,  which  were  drawn  at  dif- 
ferent times,  after  a  bull  intended  to  reprefent  our  blelTed  Saviour, 
On  examining  tliem  feparately,  and  afterwards  comparing  th^m 
with  one  another,  they  will  furniih  matter  for  fome  interefting 
obfervations.  They  all  have  an  air  of  unealinefs  and  chagrin,  an 
expreliion  of  indifference  bordering  qix  weaknefs. 

There  is  not  one  of  thefe  filhouettes  but  what  bears  a  certaia 
imprefs  of  greatnefs ;  and  yet  not  one  of  them,  in  reality,  deferves 
to  be  called  great.  That  which  makes  them  appear  fuch,  is  the 
nofe;  and,  with  refpe£t  to  this  part,  fig.  i,  2,  5,  6,  are  much, 
fuperior  to  the  others  5  that  feature  in  ;iig.  3,  and  fig.  4,  having 
nothing  diilmguiihed.  Cf  the  foreheads,  fig.  3.  is  leall  fo  5  it 
may  even  pafs  for  harlh.     Fig.  4,  is  not  much  better. 

After  them  come  iig,  2,  and  iig.  6.  But  fig.  i,  has  much 
more  dignity,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  contour  of  the  nofe ; 
fig.  -5,  approaches  ncarell  to  true  greatefl. 

The  mouths  are  all  too  fleihy,' which  gives  them  an  indolentj 
embarraffsd,  and  ungraceful  air.  This  decilion  I  pronounce 
particularly  on  fig.  3,5,  and  6  %  but  I  would  except,  at  leai>  to  a 
certain  degree,  fig.  2  and  4,  which,  without  having- a  charader  of 
dignity,  prefent  however  nothing  ordinary.  Fig.  2,  pofiefles 
moft  harmony  in  the  combined  whole. 

Between  thefe  long  nofes  and  narrow  foreheads  there  is  much 
difproportion.  No  one,  in  general,  of  thefe  heads  is  worthy  of 
being  deemed  an  ideal  reprsfentation  of  Jefus  ChriH. 

If 
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If  antiquity  had  tranfmitted  to  us  an  exaft  profile  of  the  divine 
Jefus,  how  dear  would  that  image  be  to  my  heart  !.  Every  thing 
would  I  lacriJice  to  get  poffeffion  of  it ;  it  ihould  be  to  me  the 
moll  auguft  and  moil  facred  of  monuments.  I  Ihould  difcover  in 
his  celeftial  features  the  teftimony  of  thofe  truths  which  he  left  be- 
hind Him.  I  fliould  trace  in  them  the  whole  chara^er  of  his 
Gofpel ;  and  this  proof  would  fpeak  more  home  to  my  mind  than 
the  mofl  faithful  verfions,  nay  more  than  the  original  manu- 
fcripts  themfelves. 


R. 

PROFILES    OF    FOUR     HEADS.— 5^^    th   Plate, 

Fig.  I.  Beyond  a  doubt,  this  profile  is  that  of  a  man  of  inge- 
nuity, goodnefs^  and  generofity,  who  unites,  in  an  affemblage 
rarely  to  be  found,  judgment  to  fenfibility,  and  a  poetical  talent 
to  metaphyfical  genius.  Seldom  does  it  happen  that  fo  much  tafte 
is  joined  to  fuch  knowledge,  fuch  goodnefs  of  heart  to  fo  much 
penetration. 

I  allow  that  the  filhouette  is  not  faultlefs,  and  that  it  might  have 
prefen ted  thefe  qualities  with  more  truth  and  precifion  j  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  clearly  difcover  thefe  qualities  in  the  p7'indpal 
form,  where  they  appear  to  advantage,  or  rather  in  a  decided  man- 
ner. A  forehead  fo  clear  and  Hoping  backward,  the  almofi  imper* 
ceptible  fall  of  that  nofe,  thofe  lips  gently  clofed,  that  prominent 
chin,  and  the  beautiful  harmony  of  the  whole  j  thefe  are  figns  by 
which  characters  fuch  as  this  may  be  manifeiled. 

Fig.  2.  With  this  profile,  whofe  too  oval  form  has  fomethlng 
very  lingular,  I  am  not  acquainted.  If  it  prefents  nothing  great,  it 
announces  at  leafi;  a  thinker  endowed  with  fuperior  talents,  but 
whofe  phlegmatic  and  fanguine  temperament  is  not  greatly  fufcep- 
tible  of  pafTijn. 

Fig. 
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Fig.  3.  The  forehead,  the  nofe,  and  the  hind-head,  denote  a 
degree  of  good  fenfe  which  rifes  to  penetration.  In  this  Hlhoucttc 
you  find  clearnefs  and  a  methodical  fpirit^  but  for  ingenuity  and 
elegance,  you  muft  not  look. 

The  head  of  fig.  4,  is  alfo  unknown  to  me,  and  has  much  the 
appearance  of  a  caricature;  but,  for  that,  it  is  not  lefs  the  head 
of  a  man  of  profound  underftanding,  who  thinks  for  himfelf,  and 
to  whom  fearch  after  truth  is  a  matter  of  neceffity  :  a  chara6ler 
referved,  firm  and  manly,  to  which  I  would  allow,  perhaps,  more 
depth  than  to  the  other  three  profiles  of  this  plate,  and  clearnefs 
of  apprehenfion  inferior  only  to  fig.  i . 


S. 

SILHOUETTE    OF     THE    PRECEDING    PORTRAIT,    No.  U 

See  the  Plate* 

This  is  another  ftriking  example  how  much  more  true  and  ex- 
preflive  the  filhouette  is  than  the  portrait;  even  had  this  one,  to  a 
certain  point,  the  merit  of  refemblance.  This  face  is  the  fame 
with  fig,  I,  of  the  preceding  plate. 

Undoubtedly,  here  the  prefence  of  the  eye  produces  a  very 
great  eiFedl :  it  evidently  announces  a  judgment  found  and  lumi- 
nous. Who  docs  not  difcover  in  that  open  look  a  mind  pure  and 
candid  ? 

You  conceive  an  equal  affeflion  for  the  forehead;  beyond 
doubt  it  is  not  that  of  an  ordinary  man.  Every  thinking  head 
will  grant  this  one  its  efteem,  and  will  be  happy  to  alTociate  with 
it. 

But  after  that,  compare  the  two  faces  in  whole,  and  you  will 
prefently  difcover  in  the  filhouette,  advantages  which  difappear  in 
the  portrait.  In  my  opinion,  the  fhade  poffelles  much  mere  dig- 
nity and  gentlenefs,  calmnefs  and  harmony.    On  tJie  contrary. 

Vol.  IL  C  g  the 
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the  portrait  conveys,  with  a  degree  of  harlhnefs,  the  exterior  con- 
tour from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  down  to  the  chin ;  in  it,  the  nofe 
indicates  much  more  fenfuality  ;  the  cavity  near  the  root  of  the 
nofe  in  the  (haded  portrait  is  not  ftrong  enough  to  become  the 
charaderiftic  fign  of  penetration  5  and,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
hollow  is  too  ilrongly  marked  to  exprefs  the  poeiic  imagination  of 
the  original ;  imcgination  which  I  can  clearly  trace  in  the 
iilhouette,  efpecially  in  the  outline  extending  from  the  bone  of  the 
eye  half  way  down  the  nofe.  Befides,  the  form  cf ,  the  face  is  a 
little  too  much  upon  the  oval,  or  over-llretched,  in  the  portrait :  it 
is  kfs  fo  in  the  filhouette,  and  from  this  very  circumllance  the 
latter  has  greatly  the  fuperiority  over  the  former. 

I  pretend  not  to  fay,  however,  that  this  filhouette  is  a  m.'.iler- 
piece.  It  appears  to  me,  for  example,  that  the  eye-brow  ought  not 
to  have  been  omitted  :  that  trait  alone  would  greatly  contribute  to 
the  truth  of  the  profile,  and  draw  out,  ftiil  more,  that  fagacity  of 
which  it  prefents  an  expreiiion  fo  natural.  1  conclude  -with  ob- 
ferving,  that  the  jaw  has  a  charader  of  fenfibility  not  very  remote 
from  effeminacy. 


T. 

PROFILE  OF  A  MAG^JANIMOUS  MAN.-^See  the  Plate, 


The  moment  1  caR  my  eye  on  this  prciiie,  I  would  declare. 
There  is  the  face  of  a  prince;  and  1  would  found  this  judgment 
fimply  on  the  filhouette,  though  perhaps  it  be  not  perfedly  ac- 
curate. Nothing  here  announces  the  cit  j  ands  if  I  can  depend 
on  my  individual  fentiment,  this  phyfionomy  is  one  of  thofe 
which  may  be  pronounced  to  be  *  marked  by  the  finger  of  God.' 
In  it  I  difcover  magnanimity,  dignity  and  courage  5  a  high  de- 
gree of  refolution ;  the  fingular  talent  of  profoundly  concealing 
what  it  is  proper  to  difguife,  and  of  unrefervedly  communicating 
what  ought  to  be  known  :  a  talent  of  fuch  diliicult  combination, 
and  yet  fo  neceffary  to  perfons  in  an  exalted  flation. 

Farther. 


Fageigj. 
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Fartlier,  I  difcover  alfo  confammate  prudence,  equally  exempt 
from  diftruft  and  inquietude ;  and,  without  ever  looking  at  the 
eye,  I  read  in  the  contour  of  the  fcrehead  and  nofe  only,  a  look 
'  not  to  be  deceived,  firm,  impofing,  which  pierces  through  every 
difguife,  uhmafks  the  cheat,  makes  the  traitor  tremble,  but  at  the 
fame  time  infpires  the  good  man  with  confidence* 

The  contour  of  th'e  forehead  is  altogether  extraordinary ;  it  pre- 
fages  the  greateft  and  moil  glorious  enterprizes.  The  defign  of 
the  mouth  is  fomewhat  harfh  ;  neverthelefs,  however,  it  conveys 
an  exprelCon  of  candour^  goodnefs,  and  courage. 


V. 


FREtJERIC    II.      KING    OF     PRUSSIA,     ON    HORSEBACK;" 

See  the  Plate^ 


I  have  purpofely  introduced,  in  the  different  Leiflures  on  Sil- 
houettes, a  variety  of  engraved  portraits  and  profiles.  They  will 
ferve  to  confirm  my  alTertion,  apparently  fo  paradoxical,  and  yet 
fo  true,  '  That  an  exaft  lilhouette  fays  more  than  the  portrait,  un- 
V  lefs  the  latter  hz  a  very  perfect  likenefs.* 

Here  is  a  tolerably  accurate  refemblance,  at  leaft  it  palTeg  for 
fuch,  of  one  of  the  greateft  of  kings ;  of  that  prince,  '  whom,'  to 
ufe  the  expreffion  of  the  German  poet,  *  every  nation  would  v^ifh 
'  to  have  for  a  king,  and  every  king  ought  to  take  for  a  model.' 

Eighteen  years  have  elapfed  iincc  I  had  the  felicity  to  behold 
this  prince,  the  terror  and  admiration  of  Europe.  With  what 
eager  impatience  did  I  expert  the  inllant  of  his  approach  ?  I  was 
acquainted  with  an  infinite  number  of  portraits  of  him^  which  all 
prefented  themfelves  to  my  mind,  and  kept  il  in  (ufpenfe.  At  laft 
he  appeared;  and  his  prefence  difhpated  all  the  images  which 
floated  in   lay  brain,  and  every  ideal  reprefentation  difappesred 

C  c  2  like 
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like  a  flar  before  the  fun.  How  different  wasthis  great  man  fyom 
the  perfon  I  had  put  in  his  place,  how  feebly  had  they  reprefented 
him  !  How  different  even  from  the  portrait  before  us,  which, 
however,  is  the  bcfi  likeress  we  have  of  him  1 

I  had,  at  that  time,  no  idea  of  thefcienqe  of  phyfionomies ;  but 
never  can  I  forget  the  trembling  emotion  with  which  I  was  feized, 
at  fight  of  this  auguH  perfonage.  1  favv  him  fuch  as  he  is  repre- 
fented  in  this  print,  ss  far  as  the  art  of  the  graver,  and  the  ima- 
gination of  the  deligner,  have  been  able  to  approach  the  original, 
and  convey  an  idea  of  it  in  a  lize  fo  diminutive,  it  is  not  thus 
that  artifts,  un&illed  in  phyfiognomy,  have  hitherto  painted  him. 
They  have  introduced  into  their  portraits  a  kind  oiheaufy  and^7T«/- 
nefs — the  mere  work  of  their  own  fancy. 

Frederick  had  no  need  of  any  advantage  of  figure  to  extort  this 
acknowledgment,    *  That,  from  his  firft  exifling  lineaments,  Na- 

*  ture  defigned  him  for  a  great  man  j   to  exercife  foveieign  fway 

*  over  nations.* 

Of  all  the  phyfionomies  which  I  have  examined,  there  is  not  a 
fingle  one  which  bears  fo  ftrongly,  as  this  does,  the  imprefs  of  its 
high  deiliny.  All  the  envious  (but  a  king  is  too  exalted  to  have 
any  but  kings  for  his  rivals),  I  fay,  all  the  envious,  all  the  enemies 
of  p-nyfiognomy  muft  pronounce  at  light  cf  this  prince,  *  There  is 

*  a  fubllme  charader,  a  hero  1*  or,  whether  they  fay  fo  or  not, 
they  v*^ill  it^  it. 

I  fpeak  as  yet  only  of  the  principal  form  of  the  face  ;  and 
though  an  efiential  part  of  it  he  concealed  by  the  hat,  you  may, 
ho^'-^ever,  ealily  conjd£iure  what  it  is,  from  the  profile  of  the  nofe. 
What  may  not  be  prefaged  from  fuch  a  bony  {j^Q.-n\  \ 

All  who  have  feen  the  king  of  Pruifia  have  been  ftruck  with 
his  look  ;  they   cannot  refrain  from  fpeakir,g  of  it.     *  His  large 

*  eyes  dart  the  moil  piercing  looks,  but  tempered  with  clemency,* 
fays  the  poet  Gleim,     '  His  eyes,'  fays  Lichrenberg,  «  announce  \ 
the  great  man ;  and  his  traits  the  monarch.*     I  have  confidered 
that  eye  at  a  very  fmail  diflancej  I  have  obferved  it  at  leifure; 

More 


More  firm  than  brilliant,  it  rather  penetrates  than  dazzles.  The 
print  gives  it  with  fuihcient  accuracy,  though  liable  to  certain  re- 
ftriftions.  In  the  original  the  white  appears  more,  and  the  black  is 
confequently  firiallerj  but,  for  this  reafon,.  more  concentrated. 
Such  a  form  does  not  promife  an  ordinary  look.  But  I  have  not 
caught  this  boafled  look  in  its  focus,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
exprellion. 

But  the  look  apart — let  the  phyfioncmift  be  blindfolded,  and 
only  permitted  to  draw  his  finger  lightly  from  the  fummit  of  the 
forehead  to  the  extremity  of  the  nofe  5  let  this  proof  be  applied 
to  nine  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  faces ;  let  the 
face  of  Frederick  be  the  ten  thoufandth  5  and  the  phyfionomift 
will  exclaim   in    the  admiration   of  refpeft,    *    This   man    was 

*  deftined  to  the  throne  !  He  is  born  to  ailoniih  the  univerfe ! 
'  Great  a£lions  are  as  neceffary  to  his  exiftence  as  the  air  which 

*  he  breathes  !  Stimulated  by  his  genius,  he  feels  the  fuperiority 

*  of  his  powers  ;  and  this  feeling  changes  into  impatience  againft 

*  mankind,  becaufe  he  no  where  finds  his  equal  j   becaufe  thofe 

*  who  approach  neareft  to  his  greatnefs,  can  never,  however,  fully 

*  reach  it.' 

The  forehead  announces  this  impatience  againft  the  hum.an 
race;  I  fay,  the  forehead,  which  forms  almoft  a  ilraight  and  con- 
tinued line  with  the  nofe,  and  muft,  therefore,  communicate  the 
expreffion  of  it  to  the  cheeks  and  lips.  The  king's  face  is  much 
wrinkled,  and  interfefled  by  fmall  veins :  every  thing  in  it  fuggeils 
the  idea  of  vail  enterprifes,  and  of  d^figns  crciling  each  other. 

An  exad  filhouette  of  this  perfonage,  who  (lands  alone  in  this 
clafs,  would  prefent  to  the  eye  but  a  fmall  trace  of  the  impatience 
which  i  afcribe  to  him. 

You  remark  in  the  cr?ginal,  and  partly  alfo  in  this  print,  a  (in^. 
gular  contrail :  at  once  the  tranquillity  and  repofe  of  a  great  foul, 
filled  with  a  fentiment  of  its  own  fuperiority  ;  and  tie  reitlefihefs 
and  difcontent  of  that  fuperior  man,  looking  in  vain  for  an  equal 
w4th  whom  he  might  contend.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  they 
who  hit  not  this  contrail,  form  fuch  diiierent  judgments  of  our 

hero. 
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hero.  To  feme  his  phyfionomy  is  as  a  calm  and  ferene  firmamentj, 
the  prefage  of  fine  weather ;  while  it  appears  to  others  a  cloudy 
and  lowering  iky,  loaded  with  thunder  and  tempeft. 

The  attitude  is  by  no  means  that  of  a  gallant  warrior.  The 
weight  of  years  and  actions,  of  fchemes  and  cares,  feem  to  lie 
heavy  on  his  flioulders.  The  flature  appears,  I  think,  a  little 
above  nature,  and  its  length  forms  a  contra^  with  the  clofe  traits 
©f  the  face. 


I  fnall  here  add  to  this  Ikctch,  fo  feeble  and  imperfed,  the  au- 
thorities of  two  ingenious  authors : 


'O* 


*  Every  great  man  has  a  look  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  which 

*  cannot  be  imitated.  This  mark,  which  Nature  has  imprinted 
«  on  his  face,  is  fuperior  to  every  advantage  of  figure,   and  tranf- 

*  forms  a  Socrates  into  a  handfome  man.     Whoever  has  received 

*  this   diftindlive  mark,  feels  indeed  that  he  is  invelled  with  it ; 

*  but  is  ignorant  of  its  feat,  which  is  infinitely  various.'  (This 
is  a  fa£l,  yet  I  have  almoU  always  found  this  mark  in  the  contour 
of  the  eye-lid,  between  the  eye-- brows,  or  near  the  root  of  the  nofe. 
It  is    in   this  lall  place  that  it  diilinf^ly  appears  in  our  hero.) 

*  Sovereigns  have  alfo  their  characleriilic  trait  j  but  it  is  common 
<  to  them  all :    for  it  may  be  aiHrmed  that  they  all  have  a  refem- 

*  blance.     The  eminence  of  their  dignity  is  exprelTed  on  the 

*  countenance.'     Du  Manage,  p.  151.     German  edition. 


*  -A  new  light  has  iiTued  from  the  centre  in  "which  he  refides, 
*  and  has  dilFufed  itfelf  over  the  reil  of  Europe.     In  the  art  of 


war 
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*  war,  and  of  government;  in  matters  of  religion,  and  in  legifla- 
tion  5  as  protedor  of  the  mufes,  and  in  private  life,  he,  Frederick, 
ever  will  be  a  model  to  kings.  What  goad  has  he  not  done 
during  the  courfe  of.  his  glorious  reign  !  It  is  from  the  elevation 
of  his  throne  that  we  have  feen  the  radiance  proceed  which  il- 
luminates and  enlivens  the  fciences.  He  it  is  who  has  eftablilhed 
the  fpirit  of  philofophy  and  toleration.  He  has  baniihed  oriental 
pomp,  luxury  and  excefs,  which  were  formerly  confidered  as 
neceflary  to  the  fplendour  of  courts  5  he  has  aimed  a  mortal 
blow  at .  ignorance,  blind  zeal  and  faperllition  ;  he  has  intro- 
duced into  every  department  ceconomy  and  order,  adiivity  and 
exadnefs.  How  deeply  indebted  to  him  are  the  line  arts  ?  Kis 
age  has  alTumed  his  charader,  and  this  age  is  his  moft  honourable 
panegyric.  But  while  he  admires  fo  many  wonders,  the  pro- 
duce of  a  vail  genius,  the  friend  of  hum.anity,  the  philofopher 
will  ftiil  be  conllrained  to  breathe  a  figh  over  the  imperfedion 
and  inftabiiity  attached  to  all  human  things.  He  will  not  be 
able  to  conceal  from  himfelf  that  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  ener* 
vates  courage  at  the  fame  time  ;  that  ceconomy  may  be  puihed 
too  far ;  that  philofophy  has  frequently  given  birth  to  incredu- 
lity, that  unbounded  toleration  gives  cncouragem,ent  to  a  teme- 
rity in  reafoning  and  loofenefs  of  morals,  which  m.ay  produce 
dangerous  confequences  to  future  generaUons.  In  a  word,  he 
will  recoiled  that  with  the  Romans,  a  rage  for  war  and  conquefl 
prepared  at  a  diflance  the  fall  of  empire.  Other  timesj  other 
circumHances  may  lead  to  other  eifeds.  The  equilibrium  of 
Europe  may  be  ILaken,  the  balance  will  rife  or  fall :  but  to  what 
fide  will  it  lean  ?    This  is  concealed  from  our  eyes  j    this  is 

«  known  only  to  Him  by  v/hom  the  deitiny  of  Nations  is  weighed.' 

Herder. 


X, 


PROFILE    OF     FREDERICK    II.    KING    OF    PRUSSIA,    SOMEWHAT 
ENLARGED .— *5V^  the  Plate, 

I  hiXl  cojictude  this  Ledure  by  prefenting  my  readers,  in  the 
©ppofite  Plate,  with  the  fame  f*ice  fomewhat  enlavged,  and  no  one 

can 
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can  millake  it.  The  likenefs  is  obvious  whether  from  comparison 
with  fo  many  other  portraits  of  the  king  which  have  much  lefs  re- 
femblance,  or  bccaufe  a  head  fo  charafteriftic  cannot  be  entirely 
miftaken  for  another,  particularly  when  the  ufual  appendages  are 
added.  However,  compare  this  with  the  profile  which  clofes  the 
following  article,  and  you  will  difcover  how  much  it  lofes,  and 
will  be  convinced  that  I  am  not  merely  hazarding  a  bold  aflertion, 
when  I  declare,  *  That  an  exaft  filhouetre  better  depifls  the  moral 
f  charadler  than  a  portrait,  which  is  only  a  half  likenefs.' 
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SILHOUETTES    CONTINUE©. 


Y, 


SILHOUETTE  OF   A  MAN  FULL  OF  TRUTH  AND  EXPRESSION^ 

'  See  the  Plate* 

THIS  filhouette,  I  imagiile,  Kas  hot  been  drawn  from  nature^ 
but  cut  from  idea :  yet  is  fo  full  of  truth  and  expreffion,  that  it  bids 
defiance  to  the  moft  obftinate  and  incredulous  antagonift  of  our 
fcience.  Compared  with  a  hundred  thoufand,  this  filhouette  will 
always  preferve  the  diflinguiflied,  the  altogether  fingular  character 
of  him  whom  it  reprefents.  Moft  folemnly  I  declare,  that  as  often 
as  I  look  at  it,  and  at  the  Very  moment  I  am  writing,  I  am  pene- 
trated with  a  veneration  fuch  as  I  fhould  feel  at  fight  of  an  inha- 
bitant of  a  fuperior  world.  I  dare  not  pronounce  aloud  all  I 
think,  or  rather  all  I  feel.  What  harmony,  what  unity,  what 
juftnefs  of  relation  in  the  whole  !  What  force  of  expreflion,  what 
energy  in  the  nofe  fingly,  or,  if  you  will,  only  in  its  almoft  imper- 
ceptible elevation,  which  has  been  entirely  neglected  in  the  pre- 

Vol.  Ih  D  d  ceding 
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ceding  Plate,  and  which  always  pofTeffes,  however,  an  aflonillung 
lignificancy. 

Every  thing  here  announces  a  mind  which  (eeSf  which  decides, 
which  produces,  which  wills  and  acts  with  rapidity  of  lightning ; 
every  thing  indicates  a  genius  ever  viftorious  of  itfelf,  a  man  ac- 
cullomed  to  give  the  law  to  others,  but  who  receives  it  from  no 
one.  Who  dares  fay  to  him,  «  What  doft:  thou  ?'  His  will  is  not 
to  be  fhaken  ;  he  knows  he  is  able  to  perform  what  it  were  impof- 
iible  for  millions  of  men  to  atchieve;  and  this  charat^er  is  ex- 
prefied  by  the  truly  original  arch  formed  by  the  contour  of  the 
face. 

From  the  oppofite  profile,  detach  the  angle  which  refults  from 
the  lines  a  and  b;  apply  it  to  a  thoufand  other  filhouettes;  and 
fmd  its  equal,  if  you  can. 

With  all  the  refpeft,  however,  due  to  a  perfonage  fo  exalted, 
and  to  a  monarch  fo  glorious,  I  mufl  not  difguife  it ;  from  infpec- 
ting  the  traits  of  his  face,  indulgence  and  moderation  appear  in 
hinj  rather  acquired  mrtues^  than  a  natural  difpojitmi* 


Z. 

PROFILE    WITH    SUBDIVIDING    LINES.— -5^5  ^/^^   Plate, 

I  repeat  once  more — In  order  to  profecute  with  advantage  the 
ftudy  of  phyiiognomy,  it  is  neceffary  to  begin  with  iilhouettes. 
For  this  purpofe,  make  choice  of  fuch  as  are  very  exaftj  interfed 
tbem  by  feveral  horizontal,  perpendicular  and  oblique  lines  ;  then 
look  for  the  relations  of  thefe  lines ;  and,  after  a  very  tew  effays 
carefully  made,  you  will  advance  with  tne  pace  of  a  giant. 

I  am  going  to.fubmit  to  this  kind  of  proof  the  oppofite  profile, 
to  whjcn  1  ihall  more  than  onre  recur.  Let  me  firil  examine  it 
by  means  of  the  iubdividing  lines : 

In 
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Iti  the  firfl  place,  obferve  the  deviation  of  the  line  a  a  a  from  the 
parallelifm  of  the  perpendicular  lines  i  i  i  and  h  h  h. 

Secondly,  remark  the  angle  which  the  line  d  d  d  forms  with 
the  line  a  a  a,  particularly  with  the  lower  fedion. 

Thirdly,  obferve  the  chara£lerillic  triangle  compofed  of  the 
lines  d  d  d,  f  f  and  h  h  ;  and  pay  particular  attention  to  the  length 
and  the  proportion  of  the  two  fides  of  the  right  angle  h — e,  which 
determines  the  pofition  of  the  forehead. 

Fourthly,  confider  the  diftance  of  the  horizontal  line  e  e  e  e 
from  that  which  runs  through  the  point  of  the  nofe  f  f  f  f;  and 
iaftly,  the  diftance  of  this  laft  line  from  that  which  paiTes  through 
the  middle  point  of  the  mouth  g  g  g. 

Analyze  thus  profiles  which  differ  moft  from  each  other,  and 
you  will  be  aftoniflied  to  fee  to  what  a  point  of  exadlnefs  Nature  is 
always  faithful,  always  true,  and  always  regular. 

It  will  be  fufScient  to  detach  the  irregular  four  fided  figure 
which  fixes  the  extremities  of  the  out-line  from  the  root  of  the  hair, 
in  order  to  fimplify  the  operation.  Apply  afterwards,  fuppofing 
you  however  to  be  acquainted  with  the  original  of  this  profile,  I 
fay,  apply  this  four- fided  figure  to  a  profile  of  the  fame  fize,  but 
of  a  charader  entirely  oppofite ;  and,  on  comparing  the  perpendi- 
cular line  h  h  h  with  the  fame  height  of  the  hair  of  the  forehead^ 
you  will  find  the  moft  aftonifhing  contrarieties  and  contrails. 
Your  sflionifliment  will  increafe  if  you  repeat  this  experiment  on 
the  profile  of  a  known  charadler,  equidiftant  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding. 

The  experiment  will  be  rendered  Hill  more  eafy  and  more 
fimple,  if  you  confine  it  to  the  triangle  which  determines  the 
height  of  the  profiles  (d  d  d,  f  f,  h  h).  You  will  fee,  and  with 
difficulty  be  perfuaded,  how  many  things  the  difi"erence  alone  of 
the  three  fides  of  this  triangle  exprefs. 
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A  A. 

PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN  CASPAR  t AV AT tK^T-l^e  tie  Flate^ 

This  is  the  fame  filhouette  enlarged,  and  drawn  with  greater 
truth  ;  and  though,  after  all,  it  be  not  ilridly  accurate,  it  is,  how- 
ever, more  fo  than  all  the  portraits  which  ever  were,  or  ever  will 
be,  drawn  of  this  face.  The  copy  will  never  be  either  liable  to 
l^e  totally  miftaken,  nor  a  perfefl  likenefs. 

I  could  fay  a  great  deal  about  it,  fuch  as  we  fee  it  here  j  but  I 
prefer  charafteriling  the  original  by  a  few  touches. 

Of  an  organifation  infinitely  delicate  (variable  and  irritable  to 
anexcefs),  he  compofes  a  whole  the  moft  fingular,  and  whofe  parts 
are  llrangely  contrafted.  A  child  may  lead  him,  and  yet  the 
united  powers  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men  could  not  move  him. 
He  v\ill  grant  all  you  wiih  to  obtain  cf  him,  or  he  will  grant 
nothing  :  for  this  reafon,  he  is  tenderly  beloved  by  fome,  and 
mortally  hated  by  others.  With  a  charadlcr  like  his,  he  mull:  ne- 
celTarily  pafs,  fometimes  for  the  weakefl:  of  beings,  fomeumes  for 
a  perfon  of  inflexible  obftinacy  ;  and  he  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  Every  thing  wounds  and  irritates  his  extreme  fenfibility  ; 
the  leall  weight  oppreffes  him,  but  his  natural  elafticity  prevents 
his  being  cruihed  by  the  greatell.  As  an  efleft  of  this  difpofitionj 
he  gives  way  the  fi'it  moment  to  the  mcfl  violent  tranfports ;  and 
the  moment  after,  at  leail  upon  the  moft  trifling  reflection,  he  be- 
comes calm  and  gentle.  This  fame  djfpofition  renders  him 
patient  and  always  contented  ;  while  it  likewife  pats  him  in  a 
condition  promptly  to  receive,  and  as  promptly  to  give  back  ftrong 
impreflions.  What  he  attempts  to  learn,  he  either  learns  at  once^ 
or  he  never  will.  He  is  fond  of  metaphyficai  fpeculations,  and 
has  not  capacity  fufhcient  to  comprehend  the  limpleft  piece  of 
ineehanifm.  His  mind  employs  itfelf  with  abftrad  and  complex 
jdeas  5  he  rejefts  all  that  is  obfcure  or  confufed,  and  purfues  ana- 
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jyfis  up  to  firft  principles,  Kis  memory  is,  at  once,  one  of  the 
happieft,  and  one  oi  the  weakelt.  After  thrice  runnirg  over  a 
difcourfe  of  an  hour  l^ng,  which  he  himfelf  has  written  or  didlated, 
he  fhall  be  able  to  repeat  it  word  for  word  wirh  all  the  interell 
and  warmth  which  [he  lubjedl  demands  j  and  when  he  has  finifhed, 
you  might  venture  to  wager  that  he  does  not  fo  much  as  remember 
Ithe  text.  He  is  able  to  recite  at  great  length  ;  and  of  twenty 
proper  names  he  is  hardly  capable  of  retaining  a  lingle  one.  What 
lie  has  once  attentively  made  his  own,  will  never  more  efcape  him. 
Jie  has  fomething  of  a  poetical  talent.  His  imagination,  ic  is  faid, 
is  wild  and  extravagant,  prorigioufly  eccentric,  and  of  confequence 
greatly  decried,  ar,d  v^ith  an  appearance  of  reafon.  It  is  true,  that 
left  to  itfelf  it  would  run  into  excefs,  and  take  too  high  a  flight :. 
but  it  is  un:^'er  the  dominion  of  two  fevere  gurrdians  which  never 
leave  it  for  a  momct,  or  which,  at  lealt,  never  entirely  lofe  iight 
pf  it  I  and  thefe  guardians  aregooJ/enfe  a;^d  an  /jonej?  heart » 

The  man  in  quefticn  pafles  for  crafty ^  and  he  is  only  znconjiderate, 
becaufe  he  has  his  heart  at  his  lips.  He  has  been  accufed  of  a  dif- 
pofition  to  intrigue  ;  and  he  protefts,  that  if  ever  he  thought  him- 
felf guilty  of  the  fm^lle't  artifice,  or  of  the  leail:  ambiguity  in  his 
a61ions,  he  has  always  been  the  firll  to  accufe  himfelf  and  to  ac- 
knowledge his  fauk. 

Very  feldom  will  you  fee  fo  much  aflivity  united  to  fo  mucli 
tranquillity,  fo  much  natural  vivacity  to  fo  much  moderation.  It 
is  abfolately  impolfibie  to  prevent  his  purfuing  and  carrying 
through  an  enterprize  in  which  he  has  ferioufly  engaged;  but,  on. 
the  other -hand,  he  blindly  fubmits  to  the  determinations  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  regards  every  thing  that  comes  to  pafs  as  an  effed  of 
the  divine  will.  He  is  incapable  of  committing  an  ad  of  injuftice, 
or  of  perfifting  in  error  j  never  will  he  be  guilty  of 'prem.edicated 
offence,  nor  of  profecuting  fcntiments  of  revenge.  He  is  timid  to 
excefs,  and  pofleffes  a  courage  that  riies  to  intrepidity.  If,  unfor- 
tunately, he  has  committed  a  fault,  either  from  impru-lence  or  cre- 
dulity, he  will  frankly  confefs  it,  even  in  public.  Credulity  has 
ever  been  his  great  failing — a  failing  of  which  it  is  rmpoffible  to 
cure  him.  Let  twenty  perfons  deceive  him  one  after  another,  he 
will  not,  however,  believe  the  twenty-firil  eatable  of  deceiving 

him  I 
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him;  but  the  man  who  has  once  impofed  on  him,  lofes  credit  with 
him  for  ever.  The  impreffions  he  has  received  are  not  to  be  ef- 
faced. In  his  youth  his  want  of  eloquence  was  almoft  proverbial, 
and  now  he  is  followed  as  an  orator. 

Again  I  repeat  it,  what  he  does  not  catch  immediately,  he  never 
will  underftand  by  dint  of  ftudy.  Nothing  he  pofTeffes  is  acquired i 
every  thing  isj  in  fome  fenfe,  gwen  him.  Every  thing  with  him 
is  intuition^  and  what  has  taken  poiTeffipn  of  his  mind,  never  leaves 
him  more :  in  all  points  of  view  he  examines  every  objeft ; 
weighs  it,  lays  it  up,  and  identifies  it  with  himfelf.  He  reje6ls 
every  idea  which  he  cannot  harmonize  with  thofe  h,e  has  already 
Teceived,  The  eternal  bleiTednefs  of  the  righteous,  and  the  flighteft 
Ihade  of  a  filhouette,  walk  hand  in  hand  in  his  foul.  He  refers  all 
to  one  and  the  fsme  end,  and  finds  that  great  end  every  where. 
He  is  folid,  with  a  decided  difpofition  to  levity:  with  his  religious 
fentiments  he  blends  a  gentle  melancholy.  His  extreme  fenfibility 
difcompofes  not  his  natural  ferenity  ;  and  his  good-humour  rarely 
leaves  him  half  a  day  together.  He  loves,  without  ever  hjiving 
been  in  love ;  he  has  never  hitherto  loit  a  fingle  friend.  His 
fundamental  character  continually  brings  him  back  to  the  grand 
precepts  he  has  laid  down  as  the  rule  of  his  own  condutt^,  and  of 
which  he  has  formed  to  himfelf  the  following  code  ; 

<  Be  that  which  thou  art.     Let  nothing  be  great,  or  little  in 

*  thine  eyes.     Be  faithful  in  the  fmalleil  things.     Fix  thy  atten- 

*  tion  on  what  thou  ait  doing,   as  if  that  were  the  only  thing  thou 

*  had  ft  to  do.  He  who  has  adled  well  at  the  moment,  has  per- 
«  formed  a  good  adion  for  all  eternity.      Simplify  obje6is,   whe- 

<  ther  in  ailing,   or   in  enj  ^ing,    or  even  in  fuffering.     Confine 

<  thy  att^:ntion  to  the  prefent  moment,  to  that  whicii  is  neareft  and 

*  moll  prefling.     Acknowledge  the  wife  Creator  in  all  things,  in 

*  the   llarry  heavens,  as  in  a  grain  of  fand.     Render  to  every  one 

*  his    due,      Give  thy  heart    to    him    who     governs    all.      Be 

*  juii  and  exaft  in  ihe  minuteft  detai's.  Live  in  hope.  Learn  to 
«  wa^t  with  patience.     Learn  to  enjoy  every  things  and  to  forego 

*  every  thing./ 

I  Ihall 
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1  lliall  now  pronounce  judgment  on  the  iilhouette,  from  itfdf, 
and  as  if  I  kaew  nothing  cf  the  originaL 

A  poetic  charadler,  much  fentiment,  and  Hill  more  fenlibility, 
good-nature  carried  even  to  imprudence. — Thefe  are  what  can 
hardly  be  refufed  to  this  profile. 

The  poetic  expreilion,  or,  in  other  words,  a  fertile  imagination, 
joined  to  a  quick  and  delicate  feeling,  is  to  be  found  particularly  in 
the  contour  and  poiition  of  the  forehead,  and  more  particularly  llili 
in  the  almoft  imperceptible  arch  of  that  ferret  nofe. 

By  contours  gently  rounded,  the  good-nature  is  depi(fl:ed  in  every 
part  of  the  face,  without  any  thing  acutely  angular.  The  fame 
charadler  appears  Hill  more  diftindly  in  that  advancing  iip'—a  trait 
common  to  all  young  children. 

The  long  interval  between  the  nofe  and  the  mouth  is  the  indi- 
cation of  want  of  prudence,  and  of  precipitation. 

The  inferior  contour,  from  the  under  lip  to  the  extremity  of  the 
chin,  point  out  the  man  of  application,  and  the  friend  of  order. 

This  part  of  the  drawing  is  not  perfedlly  accurate  ;  for  the  under 
lip  is  too  ftrongly  marked,  and  the  hollov/  above  the  chin  ought  to 
retire  fomething  more,  though  very  little  :  but  fuch  as  we  fee  them 
here,  thefe  traics  announce  in  the  crigind  a  fixed  charader,  a  corred- 
nefs  of  intelled,  which  neglects  not  the  moil:  trifling  details;  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  expreffion  which  they  produce  is  weakened, 
nay  totally  enervated,  by  the  lengthening  of  this  whole  fedion  of 
the  face,  and  of  that  which  is  adjoining  to  the  nofe. 

The  whole  face  expreffes  a  happy  felf-dereliftion :  ht  fkims 
along  without  effort :  he  breathes  at  his  eafs  :  he  has'a  jocund  air: 
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he  is  on  the  watch.  But  J  acknowledge  that  it  would  be  a  matte? 
of  infinite  difEcult/  to  colled  thefe  different  charaders  into  one 
fingle  definition,  » 

Without  knowing  the  original,  and  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
filhouette  from  the  total  abfence  of  ilrait  lines  and  acute  angles^ 
and  from  the  ]eng;.hened  traits  of  the  middle  part  of  the  face,  f 
would  afHrin,  with  perfed  ccnvidi  ,n  of  being  right,  '   J  hat  I  per- 

*  ceive  in  it  great,  lirength  cf  imagination  ;  feeling  rapid  and  lively, 

*  but  which  preferves  not  the  firll  imprefTions  for  any  confiderable 

*  length  of  time  ;  a  clear  underftanding,   engaged  in  the  pnrfuit  of 

*  knowledge,  and  attached  to  analyfis  rather  than  to  profound  re- 

*  fearch;  more  judgment  than  reafon  j  great  calmnefs,  with  much 

*  adivity,  and  faci'ity  in  proportion.     This  man,    1  would  farther 

*  obferre,  is  not  formed  for  the  profefTion  of  arms,  nor  for  the  la- 

*  bours^  of  the  cabinet      A  mere  nothing  opprefles  him      Leave 

*  him  to  a6l  with  perfed  freedom  ;   he  is  already  but  too  heavily 

*  loaded.     His  imagination  and  his  fenfibility  transform  a  grain  of 

*  fand  into  a  mountain  ;    but  thanks  to  his  natural  elaflicity,  he  is 

*  frequently  not  more  opprelTed  by  the  weight  of  a  mountain  than 

*  of  a  grain  of  fand,* 


B  B. 


When  the  features  are  in  the  leall:  relaxed  by  Nature,  art  ufuall/ 
prcfents  them  much  more  relaxed  in  her  imitations  ;  in  like  manner 
alfo,  what  Nature  has  comprefied.  Art  comprelTes  ftill  more.  Art 
almoft  always  adds  or  retrenches  ;  very  rarely  does  fhe  obfervc  the 
dimenfions  and  proportions  which  Nature  has  prefcribed. 

The  oppofite  print  is  a  proof  of  this.  It  prefents  the  image  of 
the  perfon  vvhofe  charader  I  have  juil  traced,  and  whofe  filhouette 
has  now  paffed  under  review.  You  have  already  gueffed  the  truth  ; 
it  is  the  Author  of  this  Work. 

The 
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The  Ccetch  of  his  chara£ler,  d  rawn  by  himfelf,  is  nearly  in  the 
condition  of  his  portrait :  it  has  its  merits  and  defefls ;  I  mean 
they  are  both  exad  in  feveral  refpefts,  and  in  others  far  from  being 
fo.  Indeed  the  original  is  eafily  diftinguifhable,  but  the  refem- 
blance  is  by  no  means  perfedl.  The  portrait  is  drawn  more  than 
in  profile  :  it  prefents  the  face  turned  a  little  outward,  and  confe- 
quently  admits  not  of  an  exadl  comparifon  with  the  filhouette.  . 

It  announces  more  wifdom  and  penetration.  Why?  Becaufe 
the  angle  below  the  nofe  is  more  obtufe.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  find  in  this  defign  much  lefs  poetic  expreffion,  becaufe  the 
under  part  of  the  face  projeds  not  fo  much  as  in  the  filhouette. 

Here  the  whole  exprelTcs  rather  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind, 
than  its  adlivityi".  The  nollrii  denotes  fenfibility  and  moderate 
deilres.  The  jaw  gives  not  the  vivacity  of  the  charafter  with 
fufficient  force.  Gentle  and  tender  affeftion  is  depided  in  the 
eye  and  mouth. 


C  G. 

SAME  PORTRAIT,    VARIED.— -S"/?^  the  Plate» 

This  is  the  fame  portrait  prefenting  three  fourths  of  the 
face  J  its  identity  is  difcernible  in  each  trait  feparately,  but  fcareely 
io  in  the  whole  taken  together. 

The  immoderate  length  of  the  under  part  deftroys  all  the  pro- 
portions. The  principal  form  is  quite  deranged.  The  upper 
part  of  the  head,  and  particularly  the  right  fide  of  the  forehead, 
is  not  in  harmony  with  the  pofition  of  the  nofe;  the  eyes  are  not 
enough  fore^fhortened.  That  excepted,  this  attitude  and  this 
manner  of  drawing  would  be  infinitely  charadleriftic  for  phy- 
fiognomy. 

Vol.  II.  Ec  The 
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The  rofe  is  more  marculine,  but  it  has  lefs  delicacy.  The 
mouth  has  more  precifion  :  you  obferve  in  it  a  great  expreffion  ot" 
goodnefs,  but  it  is  too  childifii.  The  bone  of  the  eye  is  better 
marked  here,  while  the  furface  of  the  forehead  is  defe<^Hve  in  point 
of  truth.  Every  thing  in  this  face  is  violently  ftrained.  The  eye 
is  rather  haggard,  than  the  attentive  eye  of  an  obferver:  with  fuch 
a  look,  one  has  rather  the  air  oi  purfuing  vifions,  than  of  fearching 
after  realities. 

Though  this  print,  in  other  refpedls,  announces  in  the  original 
lefs  fpirit  than  the  preceding;  though  you  perceive  in  it  a  tint  of 
coldnefs,  and  even  infipidity,  it  promifes  neverthelefs  a  charad^er 
gentle  and  peaceful,  who  wilhes  no  ill  to  any  one,  who  is  fubjefl 
neither  to  caprice  nor  violent  tranfport— in  fhort,  a  charader  rather 
formed  for  receiving  than  for  giving  impulfe. 

However,  this  portrait,  in  general,  has  not  the  fame  manners^ 
the  fame  talk,  nor  the  fame  originality  with  the  iirll. 

To  portrait  painters  this  comparifon  may  ferve  as  a  ufeful  lelTon  ; 
as  t  ley,  ^or  the  moil  part,  endeavour  o  give  every  feature  apart 
with  UnB  fidelity,  without  greatly  troubling  themfelves  about  the 
effed  which  the  whjie  is  to  produce. 

Such  painters  may  be  compared  to  thofe  authors  who,  in  order 
to  del'nea.e  a  moral  charafter,  copy  fome  traits  of  it  with  much 
CO,  refine fs,  and  afterwards  compofe  a  whole  in  which  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  difcover  the  originaL- 

I  (lull  fho'tly  r.^fume  this  fubjecl,  and  treat  it  in  detail,  in  the 
Lectures  on  Foitr<iits. 


D  D. 

PROFILE  OF  HOMER.— iSf^  t^e  Plaie, 

This  p'-ofi'e,  wnether  it  be  authe^  tx  or  n-t,  is,   neverthelefs, 
moil  powerfully  fignificant :  it  proclaims  a  creative  mind,  fertile 
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in  invention,  and  filled  with  t^e  ncble  images  which  it  fcatters 
abroad  with  fuch  unbounded  profufion. 

This  may  be  difcovered  in  the  contour  of  the  nofe,  and  in  tlie 
upper  lip,  fufpended  over  the  lower,  without  touching  it.  Nothing 
can  be  more  charafterillic,  more  decidve,  than  the  whole  of  this 
upper  lip ;  it  indicates  intenfe  application  and  exquifite  talle. 

The  cavity  between  the  nofe  and  the  forehead  contains  a?  much 
'poetic  expreilion  as  the  arch  of  that  nofe,  which  feems  formtd 
for  delicate  fenfations. 

The  forehead  is  a  treafure  of  obfervations  and  experiment?  j 
and,  lailly,  the  chin  projeding  thus,  feems  to  afnx  the  feal  to  the 
totality  of  the  characier. 


E  E. 

CONTOURS  OF  FACES  IN  VARIOUS  POSITIONS,— 5*^^  the  Plat S. 

A  fimple  fragment  of  outline,  the  bare  delineation  of  the  face 
turned  a  little  afide,  explains  at  once  a  multitude  of  particulars. 

It  would  afford  ms  much  pleafure  to  elucidate  this  new  afler- 
tion,  and  to  fupport  it  by  incontrovertible  proofs,  if  I  had  not 
partly  done  this  by  the  multitude  of  examples  already  produced, 
and-  if  the  copioufnefs  of  the  fubje6^s  which  remain  to  be  treated^ 
permitted  me  to  enlarge  on  this  particular. 

The  arch  of  the  forehead,  the  contour  of  the  bone  of  the  eye, 
jind  its  tranfition  to  the  cheek  bone,  are  all  of  them  traits  whofe 
truth  is  obvious. 

The  fragments  of  fig.  i,  2,  3,  prefent  contours  of  the  face 
turned  lefs  or  more  afidq.     All  the  three  belong  to  the  fame  headi 

E  e  2  and 
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and  It  is  the  head  of  a  man  of  genius,  who  a£ts  not  always  with 
the  moderation  of  the  fage. 

The  contours  of  fig,  4  and  5,  have  been  detached  from  the 
profile  of  a  very  fenfible  young  man,  who  poffeffes  great  talents  for 
drawing,  and  that  happy  corredlnefs  of  eye,  which  is  fo  neceffary 
to  fuccefs  in  works  ©f  art. 

The  contours  of  fig.  6  and  7,  are  thofe  of  another  young  man 
of  great  ability,  of  great  application  to  the  ftudy  of  his  art,  and 
very  corredl  in  his  dcfigns. 


LECTURE 


LECTURE  XX. 


ON  THE  CONTOURS  OF  THE  FOREHEAD. 

THE  oppofite  Plates  are  defigned  to  demonftrate  the  import- 
ance of  the  form  of  the  fcull  and  forehead,  and,  confequently,  of 
the  exterior  contours  of  the  profile,  conlidered  in  themfelves. 


A. 

FIFTEEN  OUTLINES  OF  FOREHEADS.— <SVf  the  PiafeSc 

Almoft  all  thefe  foreheads  are  irregular. 

PLATE  I. 

The  firft  five  on  Plate  I.  are  lefs  fo  than  the  others,  becaufe  they 
are  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  fimple  of  all.  They  may  be  placed 
in  the  number  of  perpendicular  foreheads,  though  they  all  deviate 
fomewhat  from  a  regular  plumb-line.  Nature  rejefts  continued 
perpendiculars.     Never  does  fhe  fubjefl  an  entire  body  to  them  ; 

and 
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zad  this  line,  which  is  no  where  found  fixed,  has  been  referved 
only  to  ma  k  the  fall  of  it.  The  contour  e  therefore  is  the  moft 
extraordinary,  as  being  the  moft  perpendicular,  and  yet  you  difcover 
in  it  feveral  deviations. 

Were  it  polTible  there  (hould  exift  a  contour  of  the  foreheasd 
perfectly  perpendicular  and  drawn  by  rule,  I  am  convinced,  that, 
with  fuch  a  forehead,  a  man  would  be  incapable  of  forming  a 
iingie  reafonable  idea. 

All  the  five  foreheads  of  Plate  L  belong  to  the  fame  clafs. 
One  would  be  tempted  to  denominate  lY^tm  fcrutinizing  foreheads i 
at  leaft,  there  can  be  nothing  more  anfi'poetic.  Their  pace  is  calm 
and  flow,  grave  and  fure  :  they  turn  afide  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  to  the  left;  every  thing  belonging  to  the  province  of  imagina- 
tion is  foreign  to  them  ;  they  do  all  according  to  weight  and  mea- 
fure;  thty  reduce  all  to  rule  and  compafs.  b  is  the  weakeft,  e  the 
moil  thoughtful. 


PLATE  11, 

The  flope  of  thefe  conjftitutes  their  irregularity.  They  poflefs 
an  imagination  ardent,  violent,  impetuous;  and,  excepting  i, 
ihey  announce  fo  many  capricious  fools,  given  to  a  thoufand  ablur- 
dities.     k,  will  fingularize  himfelf  ftill  more  than  the  reft. 


PLATE    US. 

Here  are  fome  which  compofe  a  medley  of  every  kind  of  irre- 
gularity. Throughout  life,  and  in  fpite  of  every  exertion,  fuch 
men  will  never  produce  any  thing  but  extravagance  and  folly. 

All  the  foreheads  of  this  plate  in  general  bear  the  imprefs  of 
caprice  in  their  excffive  height;  and  this  defed  would  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  render  them  irregular, 
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Not  one  among  th-efe  twenty-five  contours  of  foreheads  is  en- 
tirely  regular.  a  is  more  io  than  the  others,  and  would  be  alto. 
gether  lb,  if  the  lower  protuberance  rofs  a  little  higher,  and 
thereby  the  cmcavity  in  the  middle  were  rendered  not  quite  fo 
.  long.  Nevcithelefs,  it  is  poffible,  that  this  may  be  the  forehead 
of  a  very  hr.neft  man,  and  a  valuable  member  of  fociety  ;  but  witb 
refped  to  the  reil-,  they  have  either  no  exifi-ence  in  Nature,  or  they 
fuppofe  brainlefs  heads,  or,  laftly,  they  are  decided  fool5  and  idiots« 

The  deiigns  to  which  I  refer  are  politive  to  the  laH  degree. 

Let  any  perfon  take  the  trouble  to  trace  accurately  huinan  fore- 
heads from  the  fhade,  to  reduce  them  to  the  fame  fize,  and  com* 
pare  them  with  thefe.  After  having  made  this  experiment,  let  the 
reader  produce  me  a  lingle  forehead  like  one  of  thefe,  that  belongs 
to  a  wife,  reafonable,  and  judicious  man,  and  I  will  acknowledge 
that  I  have  milled  him. 

The  foreheads  a-— e  are  not  yet  totally  defperatei  but  the  want 
of  proportion  between  the  frontal  linus  and  the  middle  and  upper 
part,  will  for  ever  prevent  thefe  heads  from  becoming  enrirely  fes« 
ffble,     b  and  c  efpecially  will  be  lefs  h  than  the  others. 

In  the  fecond  row  e — i  I  fee  focls  only,  and  they  are  {o,  be- 
p.ufe  the  frontal  fmus  termina:es  in  a  point.  Were  it  not  for  this 
point,  g,  h,  i,  might  pofibly  have  lenfe  to  a  certain  degree. 

The  character  of  flupidity,  in  the  fubje6ls  of  the  three  foliowlng 
rows,  prnce  ds  from  this,  that  the  line  which  extends  to  the  end  of 
the  aofe  admits,  in  no  fenfe,  of  a  regular  progrellion, 

la 
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In  all  the  foreheads  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  rows,  this  defe^  is 
particularly  flriking. 

Nature  forms  neither  contours  nor  lines  whofe  progrefTion  is 
not  poflible,  coherent,  natural,  and  homogeneous. 


LECTURE 
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LECTURE     XXI. 


OF    THE    ART    OF    PORTRAIT    PAINTING, 


PORTRAIT  painting  is  the  moft  natural,  the  moll  noble,  and 
the  moft  ufeful  of  all  the  arts.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is  the  moft 
difficult ;  notwithftanding  it  may  appear  eafy,  I  fay,  it  is  difficult, 
and  fo  it  ought  to  be. 

Love  was  the  inventor  of  this  heavenly  art.  Without  love  it  is 
reduced  to  nothing  ;  and  yet,  where  are  the  lovers  who  ftudy  it? 

The  greateft  part  of  our  work,  and  of  the  fcience  which  it  teaches, 
being  founded  on  this  art,  it  is  proper  to  fay  a  few  words  refpeft- 
ing  it,  as  I  proceed. 

This,  however,  can  only  be  in  a  curfory  manner  j  for  this  fub- 
je£l,  treated  at  full  length,  would  alone  furnilh  a  very  voluminous 
work,  equally  new  and  interefting.  Such  a  work,  for  the  honour 
of  humanity  and  the  art,  will,  I  hope,  one  day  make  its  appearance. 
But  it  is  not  from  a  Painter  I  txpeft  it,  let  his  ability  be  ever  fa 
great ;   it  belongs  to  the  Phyfionomift  to  engage  in  this  under- 
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taking;  but  he  muft  be  a  judicious  phynonomift,  a  man  of  tallej 
and  an  obferVer,  and,  together  with- this,  the  friend  and  confident 
of  a  great  portrait-painter. 

Sulzer,  that  philofopher  whofe  taile  is  fo  exquifite,  who  con- 
fidered  the  art  of  portrait,  painting  as  nearly  connected  with  the 
interefl  of  humanity — Sulzer,  in  his  *  Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts," 
has  furnilhed  us  with  many  excellent  remarks  on  this  head  under 
the  word  Portrait  ;  but  the  extent  of  it  permitted  him  not  to 
exhauft  a  filbjedl  fo  copious  in  the  feparate  article  of  a  Didionary. 

On  this  art,  let  anyperfon  take  the  trouble  to  meditate  ferioufly, 
and  he  will  difcover  that  it  is  fufiicient  to  employ  all  the  faculties 
intuitive  and  asSive  of  the  human  mind.  Never  can  it  be 
thoroughly  inveftigated :  it  is  impoffible  to  carry  it  to  the  utmoft 
degree  of  perfedion, 

I  fliall  endeavour  to  point  out  fome  of  the  principal  difficulties 
which  prefent  themfelves  in  this  branch  of  painting,  and  fhall  dif- 
tinguilh  thofe  which  may  be  furmounted,  from  fuch  as  appear  to 
me  infurmountable.  It  is  of  importance  to  the  artift  and  the  ob- 
ferver  to  be  perfedlly  acquainted  with  both. 

What  is  the  Art  of  Portrait  Painting  ? — It  is  the  reprefentation 
of  a  real  individual,  or  of  a  part  of  his  body  only  ;  it  is  the  repro- 
dudlion  of  our  image;  it  is  the  art  of  prefenting,  on  the  firft  glance 
of  the  eye,  the  form  of  man,  by  traits,  which  it  would  be  impof- 
fible to  convey  by  words. 

Goethius  has  fomewhere  declared,  *  That  the  prefence  of  man, 
«  that  his  face,  his  phyfionomy,-  is  the  beft  text  of  all  that  can  be 
<  faid  about  him.'  If  you  allow  this  to  be  true,  and  nothing,  I 
think,  can  be  more  certain,  of  what  high  importance  muft  be  the 
art  of  portrait  painting  ? 

*  Of  all  the  objefts  of  human  knowledge,'  obferves  Mr.  Sulzer, 
«  is  there  one  more  interefting,  than  the  foul  endowed  with 
«  thought  and  fentiment  I  It  is  likewife  beyond  a  doubt,  then,  that 
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?  the.  form  of  man,  without  taking  into  the  account  the  marvelouf- 

*  nefs  of  its  conltrudion,  is  the  moft  interefting  of  all  viuble 
«  objecb.* 

V/ere  Lhe*  portrait- painter  fenfible  of  this  truth;  did  he  feel  its 
importance  ;  were  it  fo  familiar  to  his  rajnd,  that  he  had  no  need  of 
eirort  to  give  it  a  full  imprefiion  ;  were  he  filled  with  refped  for 
the  mailer  piece  of  the  favereign  artilt  ;  were  this  fentimcnt  as 
natural  to  him  as  that  of  his  own  exillence  ;  hew  great  and  noble 
would  he  think  his  art !  The  human  face  would  be  to  him  as  facred 
as  the  text  of  the  facred  writings  ought  to  be  to  the  tranflator.  He 
would  be  anxioufly  careful  not  to  alter  the  work  of  God,  as  fo 
many  unfaithful  interpreters  have  altered  his  word. 

Our  indignation  is  juftly  excited  againfl:  the  bungling  tranf- 
lator who  disfigures  an  excellent  original,  and  who  fails  to  con- 
vey the  fpirit  of  his  author.  With  refped  to  the  art  of  which 
we  are  fpeaking,  the  fame  thing  holds  good.  The  foul  is  painted 
on  the  face  i  it  mull  be  perceived,  in  order  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the 
canvas :  and  he,  who  is  incapable  of  catching  this  expreffion,  never 
will  become  a  portrait  painter. 

-^  *  Every  well  painted  portrait  is  an  interefting  pidure,  becaufe  it 

*  brings  us  acquainted  with  the  foul  and  charader  of  a  particular 

*  individual.  In  it  we  fee  him  think,  feel,  reafon.  We  dilcern 
«  in  it  the  peculiar  charadter  of  his  propenfities,  of  his  affeftions, 
^  of  his.pafTions;   in   fliort,  the  good  and  the  bad  qualities  of  his 

*  heart  and  mind.     In  this  refpedl,  indeed,  the  portrait  is  even  liill 

*  more  expreffive  than  Natufe,  in  which  nothing  is  permanent, 

*  where  every  thing  is  only  a  rapid  fuccefficn  of  movements  inii- 

*  nitely  varied }  rarely  does  Nature  prefent  the  human  face  in  a 

*  light  fo  advantageous  as  a  fkilful  painter  can  procure  for  it.' 

Were  it  poUible  to  fix  in  Nature  every  moraentaneous  adion,  if 
there  exifted  in  it  points  of  reft,  it  would  be  undoubtedly  eafier  to 
obferve  after  Nature,  than  after  the  Portrait.  But  as  the  cafe  fup- 
pofed  cannot  poffibly  exift,  men  being  too  much  inclined  to  with- 
draw from  the  critical  eye  of  the  obferver,  it  appears  tome  evident, 
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that  an  excellent  portrait  is  in  elFeft  (in  order  to  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  mankind)  cf  greater  ufe  than  Nature,  wlio  only  Ihews 
herfelf  at  intervals, 

*  In  order  to  aflign  to  this  art  the  diflinguifhed  rank  which  it 

*  ought  to  occupy  in  painting,  nothing  further  need  be  faid.      Its 

*  place  is  immediately  by  the  fide  of  hillory :  and  even  this  lall 

*  borrows  from  her  liiter  part  of  her  luftre ;  for  expreffioui  which 

*  is  the  foul  of  hillory  painting,  will  be  fo  much  the  more  natural 

*  and  energetic,  as  the  painter  has  paid  more  attention  to  bellow  on 

*  his  charadlers  phyfionomies  borrowed  from  real  life.     A  coUec- 

*  tion  of  good  portraits  then,  is  a  noble  refource  for  the  hiilory- 

*  painter,  as  it  facilitates  to  him  the  liudy  of  expreffion  ' 

Where  is  the  hiilory-painter  who  knows  how  to  repjefent  real 
charaders,  who  knows  to  give  illufion  to  his  art  ?  It  is  ufually  bu? 
too  viiible  that  he  has  been  copying  copies ;  and  even  fuppoling 
his  works  to  be  the  fruit  of  his  imagination,  we  find  in  them,  afcer 
all,  only  ■portraits  in  fajhiony  frequently  chofen  from  among  oiir 
contemporaries,  or,  at  moft,  our  progenitors. 

This  being  laid  down,  let  us  now  examine  fome  of  the  dilHcul- 
ties  which  the  portrait-painter  may  flatter  himfelf  with  the  hppe 
of  conquering,  in  the  exercife  of  his  art. 

Perhaps  the  franknefs  with  which  I  fhall  explain  my  ideas  may, 
give  oftence :  I  hope  not ;  for,  I  am  fure,  it  is  not  my  wifli  to  give, 
the  fmalleil  umbrage,  I  only  wifh  to  inflruil,  and  to  lend  fome 
affiflance  to  an  art,  which  is  the  imitation  of  the  works  of  the  all- 
wife  Creator.  It  is  my  ardent  wilh  to  contribute  to  its  prcgrefs  i 
and,  pray,  can  I  do  this  without  boldly  pointing  out  its  imperfec- 
tions and  faults? 

Moll  portrait-painters  are  deficient  in  the  philofophical  fludy  cf 
^an ;  that  is,  an  exadl,  precife,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  general 
knowledge  cf  his  being.  This  is  alfo  the  g;  eat  fault  which  offends 
jne  in  almoil  all  their  works. 
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Let  a  painter  of  infers  have  acquired  all  poffible  ikill  in  the  ^rt 
of  defic^n,  he  will,  neverthelefs,  paint  infetts  very  indiirerently, 
unlets  he  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  thsir  (Iruflure  and  their 
uualitiesj  in  the  combined  whole,  and  the  parts  in  detail. 


Alfo,  in  like  manner,  the  partrait-painter  may  be  an  excellent 
copier  (a  degree  of  talent,  however,  more  uncommon  than  the  bell 
conroilFeurs  in  the  art  of  defign  fomedmes  imagine),  he  will,  not- 
wi;hilanding,  produce  bad  portraits,  unlds  he  has  ftudied  with 
the  greateit:  attention  the  ftrudure,  the  proportion,  the  connexion, 
the  piay  of  all  the  grofs  and  delicate  parts  of  the  hum^n  body,  as 
far  as  they  have  a  decided  influence  on  the  exterior;  unlefs  he  has 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  organifation  of  every  feparaie  mem- 
ber of  the  body,  and  of  every  part  of  the  face.  1  co'.ifider  this  ac- 
curate and  extenlive  knowledge  as  abfolutely  neceiTary  to  the  por- 
trait painter;  and  yet,  I  am  conilrained  to  declare,  that  hitherto  I 
have  not  met  with  a  lingle  one  poiTelTed  of  it. 

Notwithfianding  all  I  have  advanced  on  this  fubjeft,  I  confefs 
myfelf  very  far  from  pofieffing  a  complete  theory  of  the  more 
iubtle,  the  fpecific  traits  of  each  fenfe,  of  each  member,  and  of 
^ach  part  of  the  face.  This  theory  foeflential,  fo  indifpenfable, 
I  daily  perceive,  is  univerfally  neglefted  or  unknown  ;  and, 
what  is  Hill  more  aggravating,  it  is  rejected  by  the  moil:  eminent 
painters.   , 

In  a  great  number  of  perfons  accidentally  affembled,  take  thofe 
who  have  the  leail  refemblance ;  feparately  examine  them  ;  and 
you  will  fee>  for  inflance,  that,  independent  of  differences  the  moft 
clearly  marked,  every  ear,  every  mouth,  has  flexions,  angles  and 
traits,  which  are  common  to  all  individuals,  or  at  leall  to  the 
greater  part.  Thefe  traits  will  be  fom.etimes  flronger  or  weaker, 
more  acute  or  more  obtui'e;  but  you  will  find  them  in  every  man 
who  is  not  a  monfter,  or,  at  leaft,  whofe  conformation  in  that  par- 
ticular trait  is  not  faulty. 

To  what  purpofe  then  the  knowledge  of  the  greater  proportions 
pf  the  body  and  of  the  face  !    a  knowledge  which,  after  all,  has 

not 
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not  been  profoundly  invefdgated,  and  which  mpft  aiTaredly  ver}? 
much  needs  to  be  re(flified.  (A  painter,  who  is  a  phyfionomift, 
will  one  day  confirrh  this  dcciiion  :  mean-while  I  fubrcribe  it-  at 
my  own  rilk.)  J  fay,  what  parpofe  is  ferved  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  greater  proportions,  if  we  negleA  to  ftudy  the  fubtile  and  deli- 
cate trails,  which  are  quite  as  true,  unive;  fal,  ,precife  and  figniii- 
cant  ?  It  ferves  no  purpofe  whatever;  and,  in  this  refpeft,  the 
progrefs  made  is  fo  trifling,  that  1  defy  th,e  ableii  painter,  after 
having  drawn  a  thoufand  portraits,  to  give  us  only  a  tolerably  exad 
theory  of  the  mouth,  I  do  not  Ipeak  of  the  interior  ftrudure  of 
the  mouth,  but  merely  of  its  form,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  art,  as 
far  as  the  painter  might,  and  ought  to  have  ftudied  it,  without 
exacting  of  him  an  saiatomicai  kt:owledge  of  the  interior  parts. 

Unhappily  the  fame  obfervaticn  applies  to  every  fcience,  to 
ev-ny  art,  from  theology  down  to  the  fimpleil:  m.echanic  en.ploy- 
ment.  fhe  ancient  track  is  fer  vilely  purmed  ;  we  do  nothing  but 
repeat  and  inutat--: ;  feluom  or  never  do  we  penetrate  to  the  fource, 
theace  to  (et  out  afrclh,  without  paying  any  regard  to  received  pre- 
judices. Thus  we  perpetually  fad  back  into  the  fame  millakes, 
and  never  get  difentangled  from  .he  trammels  of  our  own  v/eaving. 

Run  over  whole  volumes  of  the  beft  portraits,  executed  by  the 
greareft  mailers,  and  examine  the  mouth  oiily  (1  have  done  it,  and 
therefore  I  fpeak  with  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  cafe);  but  firil 
lludy  tnt  general  traits  of  that  part,  in  the  new  born  infant,  in  the 
youth,  in  the  man,  in  the  aged  perfon ;  v,?hen  you  have  found  thefe 
traits,  compare  them  with  the  works  of  art,  and  you  will  be  ob- 
liged to  acknowledge  that  moll  painters,  I  had  almoft  faid  all  of 
them,  are  deficient  in  knowledge  with  refped  to  xht  general  theory 
of  the  mouth.  Seldom  do  they  hit  this  general  charafter;  or  if 
they  do,  it  is  by  chance.  Every  thing,  however,  depends  upon  it. 
Is  detail,  are  charaderiftic  traits,  any  thing  elfe  than  fo  many  fhadcs 
of  the  general  expreihon  ?  The  eyes,  the  eye  brows,  the  nofe,  and 
ail  the  other  parts  of  the  face,  meet  with  no  better  treatment  than  the 
mouth;  in  all  of  them  the  fame  faults  occur.  However,  as  the 
parts  of  the  face  have  a  relation  to  one  another ;  and  as  this  rela- 
tion  is  general,  notwithftanding  all  the  diverliiy  of  faces,  in  like 
manner  alfo  there  is  a  relaticn  between  the  fmalleil  trails  of  every 
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feparate  part  of  the  face.  The  relation  of  thefe  feparate  parts  is 
infinitely  varied  ;  and  the  fliades  of  the  particular  traits  of  each 
part  are  altogether  as  various,  notwithftanding  their  general  re- 
femblance. 

Without  an  exafl  kiAowIedge  of  the  relation  v/hich  is  ever  to  be 
found  between  the  parts  of  the  face,  between  the  eyes  and  mouth 
for  inilance,  it  will  be  by  mere  chance,  and  a  very  great  chance 
indeed,  if  the  painter  fucceed  in  marking  thefe  relations  in  his 
compolitions. 

It  will  be  merely  by  chance,  the  greateft  chance,  if  a  fingle  one 
of  thefe  lad  is  well  defigned,  without  an  exa6l  knovvledge  of  the 
integral  parts,  which  conilitute  the  principal  diviiions  of  the  face. 

Thefe  refiedlions  Ihould  engage  the  artid  carefully  to  iludy 
Nature,  if  he  means  to  reach  excellency  in  his  art, 

I  would,  however,  by  no  means  advife  him  to  negle£l  the  works 
of  great  mailers  :  diey  undoubtedly  merit  his  regard  5  but  no  con- 
fideration  of  them,  no  dilEdence  of  opinion  refpeding  his  own  abi- 
lity, Ihould  prevent  his  feeing  for  himfelf,  and  keep  him  from  ob- 
ferving  Nature  in  great  and  in  little,  as  if  no  one  had  lludied  her 
before  him,  or  were  to  do  it  after  him. 

Young  artift,  without  this  attention,  your  glory  will  blaze  and 
difappear  like  a  meteor,  and  your  reputation  fpring  only  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  age^  in  which  you  live. 

Moil  portrait-painters,  even  thofe  of  the  greatefl  ability,  as  well 
as  moll  phyfionomifis,  imagine  they  have  performed  wonders  when 
they  exprefs  the  chara£ter  of  the  paffionss  in  the  moveable  and 
mufcular  parts  of  the  face.  They  pay  no  attention,  they  ridicule 
you,  if  you  tell  them  that  the  folid  parts,  independent  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fleihy,  are  the  real  bafis  of  drawing  and  painting.  In 
vain  do  you  adduce  proofs  of  it ;  in"  vain  do  you  hvifli  good  sd- 
Tice  upon  them;  for,  aft^r  all,  they  will  purfue  their  own  track, 
and  that  with  an  obliinacy  that  would  weary  out  the  natience  of 
angels. 

Till 
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Till  judicious  meafures  are  taken  to  carry  to  perfedioa  the  art  of 
portrait-painting  ;  till  the  principles  of  it  are  fixed  by  a  phyfiogno- 
mical  fociety,  or  an  academy  of  painters  who  are  really  phyfiono- 
w\i\sy  we  muft  advance  with  the  pace  of  a  tortoife  in  the  career  of 
that  fcience  of  which  I  am  treating,  whereas  it  were  eafy  to 
proceed  in  it  with  the  fpeed  of  a  giant.  One  of  the  principal 
obiliacles  oppofed  to  the  progrefs  of  this  fcience,  is  the  aftonifliing 
ftate  of  imperfedion  in  v/hich  the  art  of  portrait-paititing  fiill 
continues. 

Sometimes  the  eye  or  the  hand  of  the  painter  is  in  fault ;  fome- 
times  it  lies  with  the  perfon  who  fits  to  him  ;  and  fometimes  both 
are  to  blame.  The  former  fees  not  that  which  is,  or  is  incapable 
of  drawing  what  he  fees  y  the  latter  is  perpetually  changing  his 
fituation.  But  fuppofmg  the  objed  perfeclly  immoveable  ;  fup» 
pofmg  even  that  the  attentive  eye  and  dexterous  hand  of  the 
painter  left  us  nothing  to  wifh,  another,  and  an  inlarmountable 
difficulty,  iliil  prefents  itfelf — it  is  the  following  :  That  tYzry  at- 
titude, every  momentaneous  lituation  of  the  body,  is  forced  and 
ceafes  to  be  natural,  when  it  is  continued  for  any  time  together, 

V/hat  I  have  juil  advanced  is  nothing  compared  to  the  import- 
ant obfervations  v/hich  ilill  remain.  This  field,  as  far  as  I  knoWj 
has  never  hitherto  been  cleared  for  cultivation.  Sulzer  himfelf 
has  only  thrown  a  glance  on  it  as  he  paffed  by,  and  the  form  of  his 
work  hardly  permitted  him  to  do  more.  The  largeft  volumes 
would  perhaps  be  infufficient  for  the  full  difcuffion  of  a  fubjefl  fo 
copious.  It  v/ould  be  necelTary  to  take  a  review  of  the  moll  cele- 
brated portrait- painters,  and  to  form  a  judgment  of  their  works; 
it  w'ould  be  necellary  to  lay  down  the  principles  of  the  art.  Lalllyj 
the  young  artiiV  has  need  of  precife  rules,  confidering  the  infinite 
variety  of  faces,  and  at  the  fame  time  their  aftonifhiDg  uniformity  j 
and  it  would  be  necellary  to  afcsrtuin  thefe  rules. 


ADDI- 
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It  is  impoinble  it  fhould  be  entirely  accurate,  even  fuppofing  k 
to  have  a  certain  degree  of  refemblance.  The  form  of  the  face  is 
wholly  -deftitute  of  prnportion.  The  upper  and  middle  par':s  are 
lengthened  too  much;  the  under  is  too  fliorc.  That  ilrongly 
marked  nofe  is  not  in  hara.ony  with  the  delicacy  and  foftnefs  of 
the  mouth  and  chin.  The  relation,  which  fhould  have  appeared, 
of  the  forehead  to  the  nofe,  has  not  been  preferred  ;  the  moil  dif» 
guHing  difproportions  every  where  prefent  themfelves,  even  in  the 
very  outlines  Thefe  eye -brows,'  thefe  eyes  piercing  and  full  of 
£re,  demanded  a  forehead  drawn  with  more  preciiion,  contours 
fofter  and  more  undulatory.  The  whole  of  this  part  has  been 
fhamefully  negledted. 

Notwithftanding  the  faults  which  disfigure  this  head,  we  flill 
difcover  in  it  the  character  of  a  great  genius,  the  man  of  tafte  who 
thinks  ingeniouHy,  who  has  cultivated  his  mind,  and  enriched  it 
with  ufeful  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  you  are  tempted, 
without  the  imputation  of  b^in^  too  fcvere,  to  afcribe  to  this  phy- 
iionomy  a  degree  of  caprice,  of  impetuolity,  of  coldnefs,  and  per- 
haps of  hardnefs  of  heart, 

I  have  already  given  it  as  my  opinion,  that  warmth  and  indif= 
ference  are  by  no  means  incompatible  in  the  fame  charafterj  if 
ever  this  mixture  was  llrikingly  apparent,  it  is  in  this  face. 


MENGS.— 5'6'^  the  Plate,    ~ 

Mengs,  painted  by  himfelf,  and  engraved  after  a  very  exac| 
drawing,  by  Seidelmanji.  This  manner  is  rather  that  of  a  paintei 
than  of  a  phyflonomifl-. 

The  fianting  of  the  mouth  cannot  pcffibly  be  corred.  This 
excepted,  the  combination  of  the  form  and  features  produces  a  jult 

harmonys 
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PORTRAITS. 

IN  order  to  facilitate  the  obfervations  of  the  phylionomifl:,  it 
was  of  importance  for  me  to  know  in  what  attitudes,  and  in  what 
points  of  light  it  is  neceffary  to  exhibit  a  portrait. 

The  following  are  the  attempts  which  I  have  collefled  in  this 
way,  and  which,  by  their  diverfity,  may  affift  in  deciding  the 
queftion. 

The  reader,  in  walking  over  this  long  gallery,  will,  I  flatter  my- 
felf,  accompany  me  with  infinite  pleafure  and  attention. 


A; 

WINKELMANN.'— iS*^^  the  Plate* 

I  fhall  begin  with  Winkelmann  ;  or,  in  other  words,  with  the 
image  intended  to  reprefent  him. 
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hafmony,  and  charatflerizes  a  thinker  endowed  with  tafic  and 
wifdom,  a  lover  of  the  beautiful,  accurate  without  pedantry,  eaiy 
without  carrying  liberty  to  excefs. 

The  forehead  covers  great  ilores  of  knowledge,  col'eded  and 
cultivated  w^ith  much  attention  :  it  is  a  lufninous  'dome,  where 
every  thing  gives  a  diftin6l  and  melodious  found.  The  eye  (nines 
with  a  brightnefs  uniformly  the  fame  :  it  emits  not  a  fparkling 
but  a  ileady  fir^  ;  the  look  is  rather,  accurate  than  penetrating. 
That  plum.p  and  open  nofe  announces  exquiiite  talle,  and  feems 
formed  to  relifh  beauties  which  ilrike  the  fenfes ;  bat  the  mouth, 
were  it  drawn  even  with  more  precifion  and  truth,  would  always 
preferve  a  flight  tint  of  aufterity  an.d  indifference. 

The  whole  face  taken  together,  and  in  particular  the  eye-brows, 
bear  the  imprefs  of  greatnefs  and  dignity. 

All  thefe  expreffions,  at  leaft  I  think  fo,  are  given  in  a  very  fii- 
perior  manner  in  a  buil  of  Mengs,  which  is  at  Carlfruh  in  the 
pofleffion  of  Mr* .  D'Sdellheim,  his  friend,  and  a  fincere  pra- 
moter  of  the  fine  ai  rs. 

The  buft  is  of  a  charader  fiiH  more  ferious  than  the  portrait 
which  I  am  examining :  it  anfwers  perfeftly  to  the  precifion  and 
freedom  which  dilUnguifh  all  the  works  of  Mengs,  and  efpecidl/ 
thofe  of  the  drawings  which  I  have  feen  in  the  colledion  of  Mr. 
D'Edeliheim. 

The  painter  has  been  very  lucky  in  his  choice  of  the  attitude— 
for  faces  of  this  fort,  it  is  one  of  the  happiefl, 


C. 

PORTRAIT.     C.—Ses   ths  F-late, 

I  IhoulJ  be  tempted  to  fay,  that  the  upper  part  of  this  face  is 
Englifh,  and  the  under  German;  it  is  drawn  in  the  attitude  and 
the  li^ht  which  fuit  faces  of  this  kind. 

It 
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It  will  never  be  affirmed  that  this  head  is  ordinary,  or  has  the 
charader  of  mediocrity,  were  there  nothing  elfe  on  which  to  found 
a  judgment,  but  the  form  of  the  forehead.  The  eye,  particularly 
the  left,  promifes  a  great  man.  The  original  of  this  portrait  per- 
haps is  one — of  this,  however,  I  am  ignorant,  having  no  acquaint. 
ance  with  him. 

The  nofe  inclining  to  the  fenfual,  and  the  under  part  of  the  face 
which  is  ftiil  more  fc,  not  to  fay  abfolutely  grofs,  weaken,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  pofitive  faculties  of  the  charader,  but  deftroy  not  the 
decifion  which  I  have  pronounced.  It  is  confirmed,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  mouth,  and  in  particular  by  the  line  which  divides 
it,  which  announces  reflexion,  experience,  and  talle, 

'  This  fort  of  phyfionomy  fuppofes  a  man  who  exprefles  himfelf 
concifely,  and  in  a  decided  tone;  but  what  he  fays  will  contain 
as  much  fenfe  as  truth.  At  once  he  will  catch  the  right  view  of 
the  fubjeft  under  difcuffion ;  and,  without  fpending  time  in  idle 
preambles,  will  explain  it  with  precilion,  carefully  avoiding  every 
fpecies  of  digrellion  and  pedantry.  In  him  precipitancy  is  the 
effeft  of  vivacity,  perhaps  even  of  obllinacy  ;  but  never  of  weak- 
nefs.  Inclined  to  indolence,  he  furmounts  it  by  his  natural 
energy.  When  obliged  to  bend,  he  foon  recovers  tiis  ers<^ 
pofition. 


0. 

C.  A.  D.  R.  D.  S.    WK,---See  the  Plate* 

Oppofite  is  a  face  really  great,  and  placed  in  the  moll  favour- 
tible  point  of  view. 

Drawings  fuch  as  this,  from  their  truth  and  precifion,  tipproach 
fomewhat  to  harfhnefs  :  but  this  very  circumilance  renders  theiH 
fitter  fubjeds  of  phyfiognomicai  obfervation. 

Separately 
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Separately,  examine  the  eye  and  the  eye-brow,  or  that  ncfe  in 
which  and  light  ihade  are  io  happily  difpofed,  and  every  one  of 
thefe  parts  will  become  lingly  the  aiftindive  iign  of  ajudga.enc 
that  riles  almcft  to  intuition,  of  a  tad  the  moil  acute,  and  a  t:  11:2 
the  moft'  refined,  capable  of  deriving  exquifite  delight  from  the 
charms  of  poetry. 

That  forehead,  that  luminous  eye,  and  the  contour  of  that  nofe, 
indicate  a  fpirit  of  order,  the  declared  enemy  of  every  fpecies  of 
confulion. 

Thefe  upper  parts  of  the  face  are  not  in  perfe^l  harmony  with 
the  under,  which  is  drawn  with  lefs  exa'dnefs  and  delicacy. 
Obferve,  however,  that  this  lail  part  being  fcfter  and  more  fufcepti- 
ble  of  motion.,  is  feldom  delineated  with  fufficient  accuracy.  It  is 
moft  expofed  likewife  to  the  ravages  of  fenfe  and  paffion :  confe- 
quently  it  is  more  liable  to  change  and  degradation  than  the 
other  i  it  ought,  to  be  confider-d  not  fo  much  the  ftem  of  the 
fummit  of  the  head,  as  a  branch  proceeding  from  it. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  portrait :  I  think  I  perceive  fomething 
cf  ill  humour  on  the  lip,  which,  in  its  relation  to  the  nofe,  an- 
nounces in  other  refpeds  a  concentrated  force,  much  iirmnefs,  and 
great  richnefs  of  imagination. 

This  is  one  of  the  faces  whofe  fuperior  merit  will  be  a  thoufand 
times  better  perceived  by  the  phyfionomift  than  by  the  man  of  the 
world.  ' 

From  the  arch  of  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  under  part  of  the 
neck,  without  the  leaft  exception,  I  have  never  met  with  a  fingle 
being  who  has  fo  much  flattered  my  phyfiognomical  fentiment, 
and  who  is  more  capable  of  confounding  the  fuperficial  oblerver. 

Beyond  the  flighreft  apprehenfion  of  being  miftaken,  I  am  per- 
fedtly  certain  of  the  fad,  when  I  sdvance,  *  That  a  judgment 
«  found   and  clear,   that  a  poetical  fentiment  the  moft  exqoiiite, 

*  that  the  dignified  courage  and  energy  which  conil'tute  the  he;o, 

*  unite  in  this  charader,  and  are  painted  in  this  profile.* 

Vol,  IL  H  h  sil- 
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SILHOUETTE  OF  THE  SAME  PERSON.— 5'^^ //&f  P/^/<?. 

Oppolite  I  fubjoin  an  exaf!:  lilhouette  of  the  fame  perfon,  which 
will  C'-nfirm  the  decilion  i  have  pronoanced,  and  redify  the  de- 
feats of  the  portrait. 

The  forehead,  the  mouth,  and  the  chin,  have  evidently  gained 
in  this  limple  drawing  traced  after  the  fhade.  We  are  again  ]ed 
by  it  to  this  conciufion,  that  art  is  totally  incapable  of  feizing 
every  tint  of  Nature^  who  is  ever  faithful  to  herfeif.  It  aiFords  an 
opportunity  of  inculcating,  once  more,  on  all  painters,  defigners, 
artills,  obfervers,.  and  phyfionomiib,  a  truth  which  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated — '  An  almoil  nothing  v^^ill  mar  every  thing.' 


E. 
C.  A.  de  S.     Wr.— 5V^  t/jc  Plate,     , 

The  fame  perfon  painted  m  front  '  It  feems,'  faid  a  man  of 
great  jud^mert,  *  as  if  a  ftranger  mind  had  rak^n  this  form  of 
•  face,  which  is  incapable  of  expreffing  its  energies.' 

This  portrait,  in  e§e6l,  is  diflinguifhable  ;  there  is,  neverthelefs, 
in  it  a  foreign  air  which  injures  its  charafler. 

This  forehead  is  not  near  fo  fignificant  as  the  preceding,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  phyfionomiil. 

In  truth,  that  intelligent  look  announces  a  man  above  the  ordi- 
nary level,  but  the  nofe  has  loft  too  much  exprelTion.  Can  any 
one  difcern  in  it  the  fame  penetration,  and  that  rapid  fentiment  of 
the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  agreeable  ? 

The 
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The  under  part  of  t'^e  face  is  weak  and  childilh  ;  it  wholly  be- 
lies the  charader  of  the  original ;  it  forms  a  contrail  with  the  eye, 
the  eye-brow,  and  the  forehead,  (however  much  weakened  thefe 
traits  may  be  in  this  portrait)  from  want  of  corrednefsin  the  draw- 
ing :  a  new  proof  that  a  portrait  well  executed,  and  even  like  to  3^ 
certain  degree,  may  neverthelefs  do  great  injuftice  to  the  original. 

In  a  libel,  for  inflance,  a  charaf^er  is  disfigured  by  a  few  traits 
{lightly  altered,  but  prefented  with  an  air  of  truth;  and  a  coun- 
terfeit piece  of  money  has  currency  for  fome  time,  by  means  of  an 
artful  alloy  which  impofes  on  the  million,  but  cannot  deceive  the 
connoiiTsur, 


P. 

W  *   *  *  *   K.—See  the  Plate. 


Oppofite  is  another  head  in  which  both  the  djawing,  and  thg 
light  and  ihade,  feem  exp  eisiy  intended  for  the  phyliognomical 
obferver.     It  is  Urongly  imprelTed  with  the  charaders  of  truth. 

Had  I  nothing  to  confult  but  the  forehead,  and  the  beautiful  pre- 
cifion  of  its  outlines,  I  would  immediately  declare,  that  this  face^ 
without  being  of  a  fuperior  order,  indicates  in  the  wholcj  and  in 
every  part  taken  feparately,  a  mind  ferene,  a  man  judicious,  inca- 
pable of  artifice,  honell  and  lincere,  whom  you  muft  love  whether 
you  will  or  not,  on  account  of  his  gentlenefs  and  modefty. 

This  manner  of  defign  may  be  infinitely  ufeful  to  the  fcience  of 
phyfionomies.  Every  thing  in  it  is  fo  clearly  perceived,  ird  {o 
accurately  espreffed.  What  ferenity,  what  candour  in  this  look  ! 
Dares  any  one  call  it  ftupid  or  treacherous  ? 

Perhaps  you  expe6l  not  any  thing  fuperiourly  great  from  his  fore, 
head,  from  thefe  eye-brows^  or  that  eye;  but,  at  leaft,  they  will 
infpire  a  confidence,  which  thev  are  incapable  of  betraying.     The 

H  h  2  nof§ 
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jjcfe  decidedly  rifes  above  mediocrity,  were  there  nothing  but  the 
outline  to  dictate  the  decifion. 


What  eafe  in  the  mouth  !  What  an  amiable  temper  !  What  do- 
cility, calmnefs,  4rd  benignity  !  To  the  feeling  of  all  mankind  I 
appeal,  whether  there  is  not  vifible,  even  in  the  chin  and  neck, 
an  air  of  probity  and  franknefs  ?  The  very  hair,  the  arrangement 
and  fall  of  the  locks  concur  in  flrengthening  the  good  opinion 
which  we  bad  formed  of  this  face  :  it  breathes  contentment  and 
probity;  and  it  is  efpecially  the  beautiful  proportion  of  the  parts, 
and  the  exaflnefs  of  their  harmony  v/hich  produce  this  impreffion. 


G. 

PORTRAIT.     K. — See  the  Piatt, 

The  oppofite  head  contains  very  fuperior  faculties.  The  views 
and  prcjedls  which  engage  his  purfuit  are  conceived  with  much 
energy.  The  forehead  is  obilinate.  It  fuppofes  a  man  who 
follows  up  his  intention  with  vigour,  but  who  frequently  fails, 
from  a  deficiency  of  wifdom,  of  reflexion,  of  information  and 
docility  :  after  violent  and  frequent  exertions,  he  often  finds  him- 
felf  iefs  advanced  than  when  he  began  to  ad. 

In  order  to  perceive  that  this  face  is  perfedlly  in  harmony  with 
itfclf,  but  very  little  fo  with  furrounding  objefls,  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  be  a  very  profound  connoifleur.  Without  fcruple  fuch  a 
fpirit  as  this  W(  uld  overthrow  every  thing,  provided  he  himfelf 
flood.  He  feeks  to  penetrate  objefls,  but  confiders  them  in  a  falfe 
point  of  view.  He  is  prompt  to  fei^ie,  but  every  thing  efcapes  him 
in  ?n  inftant.  Were  he  Iefs  ardent  in  his  defires,  he  would  be 
rich.  He  would  be  much  rrjorc  fuccefsful,  if  his  ambition  was 
Iefs  turbulent.  In  fhoi  t,  he  would  be  capable  of  more  attach- 
ment, vvith  a  mind  lef^  eager.  A  real  fervice  w;uld  be  rendered 
to  fociety,  if  it  were  polTible  to  fix  him.     A  phyfionomy  more 

original 
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<D-ngIndl  and  better  charadlerifed  I  have  hardiv  ever  feen.  To 
lead  luch  a  man,  it  is  at  once  very  eafy,  and  extremely -difficult. 
If  you  betray  the  Imalleil  appearance  that  you  mean  to  dired  him, 
you  will  profit  nothing  ;  -but  manage  him  with  addrefs,  v/ith  a 
certain  degree  of  lirmnefs  feafonably  oppofe  him,  make  him  feel 
your  fuperiority  le(s  by  words  than  by  effedts,  and  you  may  be 
certain  that  he  will  not  refill  you. 


■H. 
MALViEU. — See  the  Plate, 

This  fort  of  portraits  is,  in  many  refpecls,  the  moil  favourable  ta 
phyfiognomical  obfervations. 

Provided,  however,  the  contours  be  given  with  fufficient  clear- 
nefs  and  accuracy,  I  fhould  perhaps  give  an  exclufive  preference 
to  the  profile:  but  en  the  other  hand  it,  too,  has  its  difficulties  j 
and  particular  features,  which  are  generally  negledled  in  a  profile, 
efcape  not  even  the  moft  ordinary  painter  in  reprefenting  the  full 
face,  or  three  fourths  of  it.  Whatever  be  in  this,  the  attitude 
which  refults  from  three  fourths  of  the  face,  is,  I  think,  on-e  of  the 
happieft,  and  (beds  the  moft  advantageous  light  over  the  figure. 

You  difcover  in  it,  in  all  their  precifion,  the  contours  oi  the 
forehead,  cf  the  cheek,  of  the  chin,  of  both  the  eyes,  of  the  nofej, 
and  of  the  mcuth.  Is  it  poflible,  for  inflance,  to  imagine  for  this 
portrait  a  pofition  more  exprefllve  and  mere  characlenflic  ?  The 
contour  of  ;he  forehead  difcovers  iefs  prudence  than  caprice  ;  it 
forms  a  ccntraft  wirh  thefe  eyes  fo  lively  and  fo  full  of  fire.  Thfi 
eye-brows  admirably  well  depidl  the  ingenious  artift.  That  bony 
and  broad  root  of  the  nofe  is  the  diiliniiive  mark  of  mafculine 
energy.  At  the  fame  time,  there  is  a  want  of  harmony  between 
the  mouth  and  that  decided  look  :  thefe  two  parts  have  not  been 
taksn  at  the  fame  m.oment.  The  mouth  feems  to  announce  more 
gentlenefs,  gcodnefs,  and  weaknefs,  than  the  reil  of  the  face. 

How 
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How  much  to  be  regretted  that  premature  death,  which  de- 
prived the  arts  of  talents  fo  promifing  !  What  might  not  have  beea 
expedled  from  an  artiil,  who,  fo  early  in  life,  painted  his  own  por- 
trait v/ith  fo  much  boldnefs  and  piecifion ! 


I, 

QUESNOY.— aSV^  the  Plate, 

With  the  flightefi  knowledge  of  mankind,  v/ere  the  judgment 
to  be  formed  only  from  the  eye-brows^  you  would  at  once  declare, 
that  this  is  not  the  portrait  of  an  ordinary  man. 

This  is  not,  indeed,  the  look  of  genius,  but  it  is  full  of  fenlibi- 
lity  and  delicacy.  There  is  an  expreffion  of  dignity  and  taile  in 
the  nofe.  It  is  a  pity  the  mouth  ih:uld  be  concealed  and  drawn 
with  io  little  precifion.  That  forehead  floping  backward,  and 
terminated  in  a  point,  fuppofes  talents,  capacity,  a  difpofition  to 
jndulhy,  and  facility  in  execution. 

Before  us  we  have  only  a  fourth  copy,  but  the  iigure  of  the  face 
is  not  for  that  lefs  original,  both  in  the  whole,  and  in  the  parts 
taken  feparately  :  a  clearnefs  and  a  harmony  predominate  in  it, 
which,  on  the  very  firfl  approach,  captivate  our  aifedtion.  Turned 
the  other  way,  this  portrait,  I  believe,  v/ould  pkafe  ftill  more. 

Van  Dyk,  who  painted  it,  preferred  the  efFe6l  of  the  piflure  to 
that  of  the  phyficnomy.  His  charaders  are  lefs  diitmguifhed  by 
the  accuracy  of  detail,  than  by  leading  features,  by  the  manner 
and  llyle. 

Accuilomed  to  execute  in  the  grand  talle,  he  attached  himfelf 
more  to  the  principal  form  and  ipirit  of  the  face,  than  to  a  fcru- 
pulous  exadtnefs.  He  imitated  rather  as  a  poet,  than  as  a  faithful 
copyer. 
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H.— — — — N  N.— •S're  the   Plats, 


The  cxpreffive  heisht  of  the  forehead,  and  its  pofition,  which  is 
by  far  too  perpendicular,  injure  the  real  charafler  of  this  portrait, 
though,  in  other  refpeds,  a  tolerable  likenefs.  Eiit  to  take  it  as  it 
is,  we  mufl;  always  allow  to  the  original  a  mind  cle-?.r  and  diipofed- 
to  tne  love  of  order :  a  heart  generousj  frank,  incapable  of  artifice': 
much  application,  calmnefs  and  refleSiorie  '  We  muil  rank  him 
with  pcribns  who  have  ability  without  genius,  who  are  firm  with- 
out harfhnefs,  fludious  without  pedantry.  A  delicate  ear,  an  ac'- 
curate  eye,  a  judgment  which  examines  in  filence,  aftivity  without 
buftle,  a  noble  modefty,  a  defire  to  oblige,  Thefe  are  qualities 
which  it  is  impoffible  to  overlook  in  this  charafter,  though  v.-eak- 
ened  through  the  faultinefs  of  the  drav/in?. 

The  arch  of  the  forehead  and  of  the  fcull  mzj  contain  acquired 
riches,  clear  and  diftind  ideas  5  but  you  mufi  net  look  into  it  for 
a  creative  genius. 

To  form  a  judgment  of  him  from  the  lookj  tins  man  muH  have 
had  the  molt  happy  difpofitions  toward  becoming  a  great  artift. 
He  perhaps  would  not  have  excelled  in  works  of  invention  ;  but 
his  good  lenfe,  his  calmnefs,  his  application,  his  energy  and  per- 
feverance,  would  have  rendered  him  uncommonly  dexterous  in 
execution  :  a  hafty  or  flovenly  piece  of  work  could  never  be  to  his 
tafte. 

After  this,  would  you  wiOi  to  fee,  in  reality,  a  perfefi:  model  of 
probity  and  modefty,  themoit  ferviceable,  grateful,  and  affedionate 
of  mankind  ?  1  muil  refer  you  t  the  original  of  this  portrait,  Mr. 
Ifrael  Hartmann,  now  fettled  at  Ludwiglbourg. 


LECTURE 
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THS   PRECEDING   SUBJECT    CONTINUE^* 

L. 

SIR    THOMAS    MORE. — Se^e  the  Plate, 


OPPOSITE  is  a  portrait  engraved  after  the  original  painting  of 
Holbein  in  the  pofieffion  of  Mr.  de  Micheln  at  Bale,  and  whicJti 
deferves  to  be  ranked  among  the  moll  beautiful  mafter-pieces  of 
the  art. 

In  vain  will  any  one  attempt  to  feize  the  fpirit  which  feems  to 
emanate  from  this  wonderful  production  ;  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
the  defigner,  however  great  his  ability,  to  convey  by  the  graver 
the  exprellion  of  an  original  which  conveys  the  impreiTicn  of  hav- 
ing proceeded  from  the  hand  of  a  fuperior  being.  Yet  what  truth  is 
vifible  in  this  cop)  !  What  an  air  of  authenticity!  It  is  not  poffible 
that  this  fhould  be  the  prcdudion  merely  of  imagination. 

Here  is  one  whom  you  may  confidently  call  a  man,  one  who 
merits  that  appellation*     Here  is   a  figure  prefented  in  the  bell 

pofitioii 
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feolition  poffible,  and  in  the  mofl  advantageous  light ;  though  it  13 
to  be  regretted  that  the  forehead  is  covered  by  the  hat.  All  force, 
all  enerrv,  who  would  urefunie  to  refill:  that  lion-like  countenance? 
How  well  affured  is  that  man  of  whatever  he  knows,  and  of  v/hat 
he  favs !  Who  will  attempt  to  impcfe  upon  him  ?  Who  dare  pre- 
tend to  lead,  to  ^move,  to  model  him  at  his  pleafure  ?  What  unity! 
\vhat  firmners  and  profundity!  what  manly  virtue!  what  un- 
fhaken  prudence  !  A  fpirit  weak,  timid,  irrefolute,  or  trivial,  could 
not  fupport  the  cold  difdain  of  his  (ilence.  How  that  refleding 
lock  penetrates  you !  V/ith  what  eafe  he  fees  through  the  jargon 
of  flattery,  or  that  of  unmeaning  pciitenefs !  How  direftly  he  ad- 
vances-to  his  objedl  I  He  cruilies  us  into  the  dufr,  and  raifes  us  up 
again.  Call  this  declamation,  if  you  pleafe  5  v/ith  me  the  word 
-is  of  no  importance.  I  ?m  convinced  that  you  feel  me  in  the  right, 
whether  you  have  candour  enough  to  allow  it,  or  whether  you 
afFe6l  not  to  fee  what  forces  itfelf  upon  your  notice. 

This  face,  particularly  this  large  chin,  and  the  thick  neck,  fup- 
pofe  a  nape  uncommonly  brawny ;  and,  notwithftanding  this  pro- 
digious force  {I  had  alraofl  called  it  the  force  of  a  bull),  what 
delicacy  of  judgm.ent,  what  fprightlinefs,  what  attic  fait  in  the 
mouth,  or  in  the  line  only  which  feparates  it ! 

I  fhall  here  Hop,  as,  in  all  probability,  I  Ihall  take  occafion, 
more  than  once,  to  refer  to  this  head. 


M. 


COUNT   STADION,    MINISTER    OF    STATE    TO    THE  ELECTOR  OF 

TREVES. — Bee  the  Plate^ 


The  flatefman,  the  accomplifhed  man  of  buiinefs  of' the  higheil 
importance,  Vv'ho  difpatches  it  with  equal  facility,  expedition  and 
exadtnefs,  who  effects  whatever  he  will.  This  is  what  the  eye  of 
%  connoilTeur  will  inftantly  difcover  in  this  image. 

Vol.  II.  li  Thefe 
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Thefe  eyes  arreft  and  penetrate  you :  they  remove  the  refpeflfu! 
veil  with  which  you  had  covered  ycurfelf  in  the  ante-chamber. 
The  heart  expands  to  that  aflured  look  :  the  moment  you  are  in 
his  prefence,  you  feel  encouraged  by  the  gracious  manner  in 
which  he  receives  you. 

Every  eye  whofe  upper  eye-lid  is  thus  folded  upward,  whofe 
contours  are  fo  precife,  fo  fharp  j  whofe  lengthened  angle  termi- 
nates thus  in  a  point ;  I  fay,  every  eye  thus  formed,  decidedly  an- 
nounces an  intelligent  activity. 

In  this  copy,  the  fprightlinefs  which  belongs  to  the  charafler  of 
the  original  has  not  been  prefervedj  but,  from  the  combination 
of  the  features,  the  phyfionomift  prefently  infers  it.  He  perceives 
the  fource  of  it  in  the  eye,  in  the  nofe,  and  efpecially  in  the  middle 
point  of  the  lip,  and  in  the  folds  of  the  cheek.  He  will  farther 
difcover  in  the  angle  of  the  right  eye,  and  the  parts  adjoining,  a 
gaiety  where  wit  and  gentlenefs  are  united. 

The  contour  of  the  forehead  does  not  accord  with  the  energy 
and  fire  which  are  diffufed  over  the  whole  formj  and  which  prin- 
cipally Hiine  with  fuch  brilliancy  in  that  animated  eye. 

Moft  painters,  even  he  who  produced  this  portrait,  the  greaC 
Tfchbein  himfelf,  (eem  to  neglefl  the  exterior  contours  of  the  fore« 
head,  and  fatisfy  themfelves  with  conveying  the  expreffion  of  it 
only. 

How  infenfible  are  they  of  the  ihock  it  gives  to  a  perfon  of  tafte 
to  obferve  a  palpable  difagreement  between  the  expreffion  and  the 
contours !  Why  do  they  not,  in  this  refpeft,  imitate  the  delightful 
harmony  obferved  by  Nature  f 

It  is  impoffible  for  me  to  overlook  in  the  parallelifm  of  this  face, 
in  the  regularity  and  juftnefs  of  its  relations,  a  charafler  of  inte- 
grity and. truth,  great  capacity,  the  love  of  order,  much  firmnefs, 
courage  and  dignity.  This  charai^er  announces  itfelf  thus  from 
the  firil  inlxant :  it  takes  immediate  pofTeffion  both  of  our  heart  and 
underllanding. 
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In  the  mouth,  yoyi  may  cbferve  a  flight  air  of  difcontent,  which 
ipuft  be  imputed  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  drawing. 

The  left  corner  of  the  upper  lip  is  faulty  :  it  ought  to  have  in- 
dicated, by  a  flight  trait,  its  connedion  with  the  upper  lip. 

The  blunted  contour,  extending  from  tlie  right  cheek  to  below 
the  chin,  robs  this  phylionomy  of  part  of  the  delicacy  which  be- 
longs to  it. 

The  qualities  which  this  portrait  expreflies,  in  the  truth  and 
harmony  of  the  whole,  are  generous  goodnefs,  elevated  fentiments, 
and  natural  greatnefs  of  foul ;  and  it  is  eafier  to  feel,  than  to 
convey,  thefe  different  expreiTions, 

The  portrait,  as  a  work  of  art,  feems  to  me  worthy  of  admi^ 
ration. 


Here  I  fliall  beg  permiflion  to  add  a  few  particulars  tending  to 
unfold  the  charadler  of  this  diftinguifhed  perfonage,  and  which 
undoubtedly  deferve  a  place  : 

Count  Stadion,  on  taking  pofl!effion  of  his  eftates,  found  himfelf 
involved  in  debt.  A  ftew^ard,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  ftate 
of  his  affairs,  propofed  to  \nm  the  means  of  clearing  himfelf,  by 
railing  the  rents  of  his  farms.  The  count  approved  of  this  plan  1 
it  procured  him  money  tq  fatisfy  his  creditors.  After  fome  time 
he  vilited  the  eftate,  and,  to  his  great  allonifhment,  found  feveral 
of  the  farms  (of  which  he  had  lately  granted  leafes)  adver  ifed  to  be 
let.  On  enquiry,  he  found  that  the  mifchief  arofe  from  the  exccf- 
live  increafe  of  rent.  Nothing  more  was  wanting  to  induce  him 
to  continue  the  old  farmers,  and  ordered  the  full  value  of  the  ad- 
vanced rent  which  they  had  paid  to  be  rsilored.  This  reftitution 
amounted  to  eight  hundred  pounds. 

lis  It 
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It  is  impoflible  to  imagine  how  highly  he  was  refpe£te3  and 
beloveJ  in  his  own  country.  To  enjoy  his  efleem  was  to  iiial;e 
fure  of  the  public  favour. 

It  had  been  prcpofed  to  convert  certain  diilrids  of  arable  land  in 
Suabia  into  forell.  Had  this  project  been  executed,  Mr.  de  Sta- 
dion  would  have  been  a  confiderable  gainer  by  it,  but  it  met  with 
his  hearty  oppofition.     *  lam  much  lefs  interefled,'  faid  he,  '  in 

•  a  hundred  deer,  than  in  a  ilieaf  of  corn  loft  to  my  poor  peafantry. 

*  I  would  rather  have  the  ancient  forells  laid  open;,  and  cleared 
'  for  the  plough,' 

During  the  winter  he  found  employment  for  the  dayJabouiers, 
and  the  poorer  of  the  peafants  ;  and,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  increafed 
their  wages.  When  the  revenue  officers  came  to  demand  the  taxes 
from  the  common  people,  he  advanced  the  money  fcr  them,  to 
prevent  the  neceiiity  of  their  running  in  debt  to  government.  He 
v/as  often  feen  walking  through  the  villages  with  a  peafani's  child. 
in  each  hand.     The  needy  and  the  orphan  found  in  him  a  father,. 


The  following  traits  of  Count  Sradioxi's  character  and  hiilorjs 
has  been  left  me  by  an  anonymous  correfpondent  who  was  intimately 
accjuainted  with  him  :' 

*  Juilice,  in  him,  had' its  principle  in  a  noble  difintereflednefs, 

*  and  was  fupported  by  a  firm  and  manly   fpirjt ;    he  difpenfed  it 

*  with  feverity,  nay  even  with  rigour,  when  the  prevention  of  evil 

*  was  in  queiiion.      Humane  and  beneficent  to  all,  he  knew  how- 

*  ever  to  diftinguifh  thofe  whofe  way  of  thinking  v/as  congenial  to 

*  his  own ;  he  had  the  talent  of  difccvering  them  by  a  fpecies  of 
.*  divination  which  might  -be  called  inftindive,  and  which  feldom 
f  deceived  him.     A  fA^orn  enemy  to  hypocrify,  bigotry,  and  in- 

*  tolerance^ 
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*  tolerance,  he  laid  reftraint  on  no  man's  conkiei^iCe,  and  bellowed 

*  his  chief  regard  on'the  qualities  of  the  heart :  he  took  great  care 

<  to  di'-eft  the  ccndud  of  foch  as  .folicited  his  protetlion  and  ac- 

*  quaintance.       Ke   approved   himfelf  an   aiJe  politician,  and  a 

*  faithful  fervant,   in   the  difcharge  of  his  public  employments. 

*  He  never  could  be  fwayed  by  favour,  or  the  view  of  intereft,  to 

*  det?.ch  himfelf  from  a  plan  which  he  thought 'conducive  to  the 

*  public  welfare,  ii'ndowed  with  uncommon  Ggacity,  he  confi- 
'  dered  his  objeft  in  every  form  which  it  could.  aiTume,  and  calcu- 

*  lated  every  confequence  which  might  re-alt  from  it.  His  heart 
^  was  naturally  pofTefTed  cf  exquifiie  fenfibility,  and  he  regarded 

*  no  facriiicc  as  too  great  for  him  to  make,  'when  the  happinefs  of 
'  his  friends  was  at  flake.-  The  Sciences  he  loved  and  protected. 
f  Favourable  to  agriculture,  from  a  convidion  of  its  importance, 
^  he  encouraged  it  befides  from  talle  :  gardening  was  cne  of  his 

*  amufements.     Several  young  perfons,  who  diiVmguifhed  them- 

*  felves  by  faperior  talents,  were  educated  by  him,  and  fent  to 
^  viiit  foreign  countries  with  liberal  appointments.  To  fecurs  to 
^  his  country  the  acquifition  of  a  man  0^  merit,  he  fpared  neither 

*  trouble  nor  expence.     His  library^  his  £ne  colle6'iion  of  piflures, 

*  his  buildings,  are  fo  many  monuments  of  his  erudition,  tafte  and 
?  magnificence. 

•  Count  Stadion,  after  fifty  years  of  faithful  fervice,  retired 

*  from  bufinefs  and  the  court,  to  enjoy,  as  he  faid,  a  litde  interval 
f  between  life  and  death.     Happy  in  the  fociety  cf  a  few  valuable 

*  friends,  he  chcfe  an  afylum  in  one  of  his  o;\n  eilaceSj  where  he 
^  erj.-)yed  eight   happy  years  more   in  the  bofom  of  his  fimily, 

<  and  amidll:  his  dependents,  on  whom  he  was  continually  beflow- 
^  ing  ads  of  beneficence. 

*  At  the  age  of  feventy-eight,  this  good  man  terminated  his 
?  career,     A  life   To   honourable  ar;<.-i  praife- worthy  was  crowned 

*  with  an  end  v/ortny  of  it.  He  locked  forward  to  his  laft  mo- 
?  ment  with  the  refignation  of  a  Chriilian,  and  the  firmnefs  of  a 

*  Phdofopher.     He  died  univerfally  lamented  by  his  dependents, 

*  regretted  by  his  friends,  and  his  .memory  is  refpeded  even, by 
f  |iis  enemies,* 

PORTRAIT 
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N. 

A  MAN  MODEST  AND  SINCE  RE.— (SV^    the   Plate, 

So  wve<-clie(lly  are  the  tvt^  of  this  portrait  drawn,  that  they  mufi 
pafs  for  almoll  nothing.  We  have  little  more  than  the  fketch  of 
them ;  but  imagination,  from  a  flight  examination  of  the  form 
and  air  of  the  face,  can  eafily  fupply  the  deficiency, 

Thefe  eyes,  if  we  confider  tiiem  in  relation  to  their  orbit,  muft 
be  little  and  funk  ;  but  they  will  not,  on  that  account,  however, 
appear  lefs  luriiinous. 

A  head  like  this  refle£ls  calmly ;  it  turns  its  objefl  every  way,, 
snd  me  Utates  upon  it  with  deliberation.  It  promifes  a  man 
naturally  good,"  gentle,  modell  and  lincere,  who  unites  much  in- 
genuity to  the  powers  of  fpeech.  The  mouth  efpecially  Teems  to 
juRify  this  cpii.ion,  vv'hich  is  flill  farther  confirmed  by  the  form  of 
the  face,  and  even  by  the  hair.  The  delign  of  the  forehead  is  too 
vague  and  deilitute  of  charafter.  Serenity  of  mind  is  the  only  in- 
ference l<d  be  drawn  from  it  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 


PORTRAIT  AND  SILH0UETTE.«-5^^ /i^^  P/^^« 

How  much  more  expreffive  is  the  filhouette  than  the  Ihaded 
face,  reprefented  in  the  oppofite  Plate  \ 

.    it  is  certain,  that  both  of  them  announce  a  man  eftimable  for  his 
goodnefs,  probity,  and  eagernefs  to  oblige  5  but  the  phyfxonomift 

will 
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^iii  in  preference  attach  himfelf  to  thefilhouette,  becaufe  it  pre- 
fents  him  with  greater  dignity  in  the  under  part  of  the  profile,  and 
Inore  poetical  fentiment  in  the  nofe.  Befides,  the  form  of  the  face 
is  infinitely  more  vulgar  in  the  portrait.  It  wants  the  unity  of  the 
moment,  or,  to  exprefs  myfelf  with  more  accuracy,  you  do  not 
difcover  in  it  a  fingle  moment  that  is  perfedly  fimultaneous.  The 
eyes  fay  nothing,  alk  nothing,  obferve  nothing :  they  are  totally 
deftitute  of  idea. 

The  attitude  and  the  light  appear  to  me  likewife  very  badly 
chofen  :  they  almofl  entirely  deflroy  the  effect  of  the  upper  eye- 
lid,  and  cannot  poUibly  be  in  harmony  with  a  nofe  (o  prominent  as 
this  isi 


MAN  OF  SiKGULAR   INTEGR.ITY.— "jS"^    the    Piatg* 

Oppofite  is  a  mofl  original  head,  admirably  hit  off,  snd  placed 
in  a  good  light.  In  it  you  perceive  the  form  and  the  traits  of  the 
face  in  their  utmofi  precifion  5  and  though  the  noilrils  and  ey^s  be 
not  drawn  with  perfect  accuracy,  they  deltrcy  not  the  principal 
charade  r. 

We  have  before  us  a  man  of  nngukr  Integrity,  candour,  and 
fenfe,  equally  adlive  and  inventive.  Sure  of  his  mark,  he  will 
have  the  courage  to  deviate  from  the  common  track  :  but  never  will 
he  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  modefty,  which  is  natural  to  him,  nor 
make  any  one  feel  his  fuperiority. 

From  fuch  a  forehead  I  expeft  not  the  talent  of  poefy  ;  but  will 
confidently  aiSrjii,  that  we  have  here  an  attentive  mind,  that  this 
man  has  a  turn  for  refearch,  and  will  probably  apply  his  induilri' 
to  the  mechanical  arts- 


Spirit 
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SPIRIT    AND     INGENUITY. — ■S'r*?   /Z;^    Plate, 


In  this  phydonomy  there  is  much  fpirit  and  ingenuity,  but  the 
drawing  is  weak  and  timid. 

The  contour  Avhich  extends  from  the  eye  down  to  the  chin,  and 
that  which  bounds  the  hind-headj,  promifed  a  forehead  more  feri^- 
0U3,  The  upper  part  of  the  forehead  itfelf  required  progreflions 
delicate  and  more  exprefJive. 

At  firii  light  the  phylionomill  will  pronounce,  that  this  profile 
ought  to  have  be:n  treated  with  greater  boldnefs ;  that  the  eye 
and  mouth  are  by  far  too  timid  and  cliildifh.  StrengtheB,  for 
inllance,  by  a  fingle  flroke  of  the  graver,  the  upper  eye-lid,  and 
you  will  reflore  to  that  face,  part  of  the  ingenuity  that  belongs- 
to  it. 


R. 

PROFILE  OF   A  THINKING  MAN. Sce  the  Plate, 

Whether  this  profile  be  a  flrong  likenefs,  I  very  much  doubt  j 
biit  however  far  it  may  be  from  the  original,  I  maintain  that  it 
cannot  have  been  defigKcd  after  a  toesn  or  ordinary  man. 

The  outline  of  this  fort  of  heads,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  hit 
with  perfect  accuracy  5  but  an  anift  of  the  meaneil  ability  will 
hardly  mifs  it  altogether. 

Notwithllanding  the  feeblenefs  cf  this  copy,  the  principal  form 
is  confpicucufly  apparent.     It  is  the  profile   of  a  thiiiking  man, 

who 
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v/ho  loves  and  purfues  the  beautiful,  who  attaches  himfelf  to  it 
from  talle.  I  do  not  think,  however,  he  poffelles  very  exquifite 
fenfibility ;  and,  fuch  as  he  is  in  this  portrait,  I  fhould  be  tempfed 
to  afiert,  that  he  feels  according  to  reafon ;  that  he  is  the  oppofite 
of  thofe  foft  and  delicate  fouls,  of  thole  romantic  and  elettrical 
fpirits,  who  refer  every  thing  to  fentiment.  Befidesj  I  perceive  in 
this  head  a  produftive  force  which  ads  not  by  fadden  ftarts,  but 
which  has  occaiion  to  labour  its  fubjedi,  to  refledl  upon  it,  to  treat 
it  methodically. 

In  the  mouth  there  is  a  vacancy  abfolutely  incompatible  with 
the  eye,  the  nofe,  the  front,  and  back  part  of  the  head. 


S. 


A    THINKING    MAN,    WHO    REDUCES    EVERY    THING    TO 

♦  ANALYSIS*— iS'i?^  t/je  Plate. 


This  man  too  I  rank  among  the  thinkers  who  reduce  every  thing 
to  analylis ;  but  his  profile  by  no  means  reaches  the  ingenuity  and 
unity  of  the  preceding,  which,  by  its  ftrufture  and  proportions, 
indicates  more  limplicity  and  clearnefs  of  idea,  more  genius  and  abi- 
lity, than  are  difcoverable  in  theoneoppoiite.  To  be  convinced  of 
this,  you  have  but  to  take  feparately  each  particular  part  of  the  two 
profiles,  the  forehead,  the  nofe,  the  mouth,  the  chin,  and  to  com- 
pare them  with  each  other.  The  eye  alone  might  admit  of  fome 
exceptions;  that  of  the  lafl:  face,  without  being  more  intelligent, 
has  more  vivacity  than  the  other,  and  fuppofes  a  man  more  adtive, 
more  enterprifing,  more  perfevering. 

The  chara6^er,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  a  tint  of  harflinefs,  vio° 
lencej  and  obftinacy  j  but  thefe  defedls  are  fomewhat  corre61:ed  by 
the  ai7'  of  the  face,  which  promifes  a  humour  more  pliant,  more 
complaifant,  and  obliging,  than  the  former, 

VoL.IL  Kk  The 
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The  favourable  fide  of  this  chara£ter  difplays  itfelf  in  the  eye, 
the  cheek,  and  the  mouth  j  the  reft  is  to  be  found  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  face,  and  in  its  form. 


A  MAN  OF  CONSIDERABLE  GE^lVS.^-^See  t/je  P/ate, 


This  is  the  head  of  a  man  of  confiderable  genius,  but  whofe 
jnind,  purely  paflive,  confines  itfelf  to  obfervation.  We  mud  not 
rank  him  among  the  thinkers  properly  fo  called  ;  he  is  excluded 
from  this  by  the  forehead,  which  is  too  fmooth  and  too  fimple  j 
but  we  cannot  help  admitting  him  to  pafs  for  a  very  intelligent 
obferver,  of  fingular  ingenuity  and  taile, 

■   Heads  of  this  clafs  ought  ever  to  be  drawn  in  fuch  an  attitude, 
and  in  fuch  a  pofition. 

This  face  pofi!effes  nothing  animated ;  it  wants  energy,  fire, 
aftivity,  and  indufiry ;  a  mind  like  this  was  made  for  recei'ving, 
jiot  prodzicingi  that  mouth  will  not  fay  a  great  deal,  but  all  it  does 
i^j  will  be  very  much  to  the  purpofe. 
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LECTURE     XXIV. 


THE    PRECEDING   SUBJECT    CONTINUEDo 

V. 

MODEL  OF  A  Profound  politician,  of  an  enlighteneb 

STATESMAN. — See   the  Plate* 

THIS  is  a  kind  of  face  whofe  likenefs  it  is  almoil  impoOible 
exaftly  to  hit,  or  entirely  to  mifs:  even  in  the  moft  incorre£b 
copy,  it  will  always  preferve  a  trait  of  greatnefs  very  ealily  dif. 
cernible. 

Whoever  looks  oa  the  oppofite  portrait,  fuppofing  him  to  be 
unacquainted  with  the  original  whom  it  means  to  perfonate,  will 
neverthelefs  declare,  without  hefitation,  *  This  is  a  fuperior 
<  genius !'  and  it  were  the  grofleft  affeflation  to  deny  iti 

In  truth,  what  depth  of  underftanding,  what  confummate  wir» 
dom  may  not  be  expedled  from  fuch  a  phyfionomy  ?  I  would  ven- 
ture to  hold  it  up  as  the  complete  model  of  a  profound  politician, 
©fan  enlightened  ftatefman. 

K  k  2  This 
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This  is  the  man,  were  I  a  prince,  whom  I  would  choofe  for  my 
prime  minifter.  Such  is  the  forehead,  the  nofe,  the  eye,  the  look, 
which  I  would  wilh  to  find  in  him. 

It  is  true,  he  is  not  a  poet,  nor  a  philofopher,  nor  a  mathemati- 
cian ;  but  let  the  feveral  merits  of  thefe  different  characters  be- 
come neceffary  to  him,  and  he  will  make  them  all  his  own. 

Examine  one  by  one  the  forehead,  the  nofe  (though  indiiFerently 
drawn),  the  eyes,  the  eye-brows,  the  mouth,  the  ear,  and  you. 
will  find  them  equally  expreffive. 

If  the  parts,  taken  feparately,  be  thus  iignificant,  how  powerful 
an  dfc^  mull  the  combination  produce  I 


X. 


PORTRAIT    OF    A     MAN    WHO     ACTS    WITH     CALMNESS    AND 

INTEGRITY.— iS"^^  the  Plate, 


The  relievo  of  this  portrait  is  admirable;  it  is  fo  well  defigned, 
and  the  light  and  Ihade  fo  happily  difpofed,  that,  in  thefe  refpedls, 
it  may  be  confidered  as  a  mailer,  piece.  In  a  fpace  fo  contra(5led, 
the  form  and  features  have  all  the  precilion,  all  the  harmony^ 
which  can  be  expedled  from  the  graver. 

I  would  fay,  as  to  the  charafler  of  the  original,  that  he  is  of  a 
phlegmatic  and  fanguine  temperament ;  that  he  is  a  friend  to  order: 
that  he  never  fallies  beyond  his  fphere,  but  ads  always  with  calm- 
nefs,  and  as  a  man  of  integrity.  I  would  affign  him  only  mode- 
rate talents ;  no  genius,  no  produ6live  force. 

This  judgment  I  form  from  the  exterior  contour  which  extends 
from  the  point  of  the  toupee  to  the  chin  ;  the  ear,  too,  contributes 
fomewhat  to  this  decifion. 

TH-B 
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Y. 

THE  DUKE  d'urbino.— 5'^^  the  Plat€m 

In  the  tenth  copy  of  this  head,  you  ftill  difcover  the  fpirit  0/ 
Raphael ;  but,  as  in  moft  of  the  heads  of  this  great  painter,  there 
is  wanting  exad  truth,  the  details  of  Nature,  and,  I  have  the  bold* 
r-efs  to  addj  accuracy  of  deiign. 

This  criticifm,  however  bold  it  may  appear,  is,  neverthelefs, 
well  founded  ;  the  heads,  and  particularly  the  portraits  of  Raphael, 
are  fcarcely  ever  correct  in  the  detail.  The  nofe  is  always  too 
near  the  mouth,  and  too  far  from  the  eye.  Alnioil  always,  and 
chiefly  when  he  paints  foft  and  voluptuous  faces,  he  blends  in  them 
lefs  or  more  of  his  own  image;  certain  forms,  and  a  tint  of  re- 
femblance  v/hich  recal  it.  This  is  clearly  the  cafe  with  the  oppo* 
fite  portrait  now  under  inveiligation.  It  has  fomething  the  air  of 
Raphael ;  and,  for  this  reafon,  you  difcover  in  it  his  calm  and 
gentle  charadler,  his  propenfity  to  love  and  plekfure. 

The  eye,  the  eye-brow,  the  nofe,  the  mouth,  the  oval  form  of 
the  face,  every  thing  is  animated  with  the  fame  fpirit,  every  thing 
exprefles  the  foft  recolledicns  of  a  foul  employing  and  feeding  it- 
felf  with  a  beloved  obje£t.  Even  to  the  very  hair,  there  is  not  a 
fmgle  particular  but  what  fuggells  the  idea  oi  a  tender  and  amo- 
rous difpolition. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  noflril  and  the  angle  of  the  lips  are 
drawn  fo  carelefsly.  Thus  it  is  that  negligences  of  this  fort  dif- 
figure  a  hundred  thoufand  portraits,  and  yet  efcape  the  fuperficial 
©bferver,  though  they  inconceivably  injure  the  expreflion. 
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M  *  *  *  *    AFTER    RAPHAEL. — See  the  PlatCo 


What  has  been  jufl  advanced  refpeding  one  head  hj  Raphael,  ig 
applicable  to  almoll  all  of  them.  All  poiTefs  the  fame  inimitable 
perfedions,  and  the  fame  defeds. 

Ye  lovers  of  truth  !  wherefore  difguife  what  forces  itfelf  on  ob* 
fervation,  and  what  no  one  can  contradidl  ?  Is  it  necefTary  to  b8 
free  from  every  fault,  in  order  to  be  a  great  man  ?  Is  it  not  fufS- 
elent  to  the  glory  of -Raphael,  to  have  redeemed  a  few  trifling 
blemiihes  by  numberlefs  beauties  and  peifeftions  ?  I  would  wiili 
to  do  the  (lri6ieftjuilice  to  his  talents,  to  acknowledge  his  merits 
neverthekfs,  do  not  let  me  conceal  his  defects,  but,  with  a  moded 
franknefs,  point  them  out  to  theenthufiallic  admirer  and  the  fer- 
vile  imitator.  -- 

Oppofite  is  another  head  w]iich  firikes  by  its  chara6ler  of  great- 
Vitki  by  a  happy  mixture  of  caimnefs  and  refolution,  of  intrepidity 
and  gentlenefs. 

It  is  much  more  thinking  and  decided  than  the  precedingj  but 
at  the  fame  time  lefs  poetical^  and  lefs  formed  for  love.  The 
noitril  excepted,  that  ncfe  is  almofl  fublime  ;  and  yet  it  could  not 
be  fo  by  the  fide  of  fuch  an  eye.  The  expreffion  of  the  eyes  is 
never  either  true  or  fublime,  when  in  fuch  an  attitude  the  upper 
eye-lid  entirely  difappears,  •* 

The  obliquity  of  the  mouth  we  mull  impute  to  the  copier,  and 
•fhall  only  add,  that  a  colleQion  of  foch  fhaven  heads,  prefented  in 
this  attitude  and  in  this  light,  would  be  infinitely  interefting  to  the 
phyfiognomical  obferver. 
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A.   A. 

lENRY  TV&ELi.'-^See  the  Plate, 


Oppofite  is  a  charafter  given  in  a  very  fuperior  flyle,  a  face 
drawn  with  all  pofiible  precifion. 

If  you  would  draw  as  a  phyfionomift,  you  inuft  defign  in  this 
manner.  All  the  features  are  of  inconteilabls  truth ;  they  are  fo 
many  dillinft  perceptions,  in,  which  every  thing  is  pofuive,  in 
which  nothing  is  altered  or  affecled. 

The  painter  has  forgotten  himfelf,  and  given  undivided  attention 
to  Nature  alone,  whofe  faithful  interpreter  he  ought  to  be.  It 
was  hardly  poffible,  without  doubt,  to  catch  all  the  Ipirit  of  a  face 
fo  original ;  but  the  copy  is  a  fufficient  proof  that  the  defigner  was 
filled  with  his  objed,  that  he  ftudied  it,  and  employed  every  effort 
to  fubjedi  it  to  his  pencil.  It  was  his  wilh  to  imitate  Nature  as 
clofely  as  Ihe  can  be  imitated  by  art;  it  was  his  wiih  to  preferve 
the  vivacity  of  the  eyes,  the  ezpreflive  curve  of  the  upper  eye  lid, 
that  of  the  mouth,  that  of  this  energetic  nofe,  which  alone  an- 
nounces at  once  the  extraordinary  man. 

The  artift  has  executed  his  taflc;  yet,  his  very  exsflnefs,  and. 
his  fcrupulous  fidelity,  have,  in  my  opinion j  produced  iom§ 
touches  which  appear  rather  too  llrong. 

It  now  remains  that  I  /bould  charaf^erife  this  phyfionomy— ^ 
and  much,  very  much^  I  have  to  fay  of  it ; 

The  curve,  which  defcribes  the  profile  in  whole,  is  obvioufly 
one  of  the  moft  remarkable ;  it  indicates  an  energetic  charafter 
which  fpurns  at  the  idea  of  trammels.  By  its  contours  and  pofi- 
tion,  the  forehead  is  more  fuited  to  the  poet  than  the  thinker  j  I 
trace  in  it  more  force  than  gentlenefs ;   the  lire  of  imagination, 

rather 
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rather  than  the  coolnefs  of  reafon.  The  nofe  feems  to  be  the  feat 
of  an  intrepid  genius.  The  mouth  promifes  a  fpirit  of  application 
and  precifion  j  and  yet  it  colls  the  original  the  greateft  effort  to 
give  the  finifhing  touch  to  the  fmalleft  piece. 

His  extreme  vivacity  gets  the  better  of  that  portion  of  attention 
and  exadnefs  with  vv^hich  Nature  endowed  him,  and  which  is  ftill 
diftinguilhable  in  the  detail  of  all  his  works.  You  will  even  fome- 
times  find  in  them  a  degree  of  finifhing  ahnoll  over  curious,  and 
which,  for  this  reafon,  forms  a  fingular  contrail  with  the  boldnefs 
of  the  whole. 

Without  my  telling  it,  any  perfon  may  perceive,  that  this  cha- 
radler  is  not  deflitate  of  ambition,  and  that  a  fenfe  of  his  own 
merit  efcapes  him  not. 

It  may  alfo  be  fufpeded  that  he  is  fubjeft  to  impetuous  emo- 
tions; but  will  anyone  declare  that  he  loves  with  tendernefs, 
with  warmth, 'to  excefs?  However,  there  is  ncthiug  more  true; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  his  fenlibility  has  occafion  continually 
to  be  kept  awake  by  the  prefence  of  the  beloved  objeft :  abfent, 
he  forgets  it,  and  troubles  himfelf  no  more.  While  near  him,  the 
perfon  to  whom  he  is  fondly  attached,  may  lead  him  like  a  child  s 
but  quit  him,  and  the  moH  perfect  indifference  will  follow.  In 
order  to  be  carried  along,  he  mull  be  roufed,  be  firuck.  To  him 
the  flightell  complaifance  is  an  eiFort,  though  capable  of  the 
greatell  adions.  His  imagination  is  ever  aiming  at  the  fublime, 
and  delighting  itfeif  with  prodigies.  The  fanduary  of  the  graces 
is  not  fhut  againfl:  him,  but  he  has  no  great  flcill  in  facrificing  to 
them,  arid  gives  himfelf  very  little  concern  about  it.  He  feldom 
reaches  the  fublime,  though  formed  to  feel  he  Nature  intended  him 
for  a  great  pcet,  a  great  painter,  a  great  orator  j  but,  as  he  himfelf 
expreiles  it,  <  Inexorable  Fate  does  not  always  proportion  the  will" 
'  to  our  powers  ;  it  fometimes  alSgns  a  copious  proportion  of  will 

*  to  ordinary  minds,   whofe  faculties  are  very  contra6ledj    and 

*  frequently  aiTociates  with  the  greatell  faculties  a  will  feeble  and 

*  impotent,' 
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B,  B. 
ADDITIONS. 

Phyliognomy,  or  what  is  very  nearly   the  fame,    the,  knovV"-  . 
3edge  of  man,  would  gain  infinitely,  if  a  perfon,  of  whom  a  good 
likenefs  is  given,  could  be  judged  of  befides  from  his  works.      I 
ihall  endeavour  to  colled  fome  eiTays  of  this  fort. 

Ih  the  preceding  article  having  examined  the  image  of  a  man 
remarkable  for  his  charader  and  his  talents,  I  Ihall  now  prefent  to 
the  reader  a  few  of  his  produdipns.  Conlidered  as  fuch,  and  as 
works  of  art,  they  will  furniih  me,  in  both  refpeds,  with  reHedicns 
interellin^  and  ufefui  to  the  end  I  have  in  view. 


A. 

BRUTUS    AFTER    FUSELI,— ^5^^   the    Plate, 

Flril,  here  is  a  Brutus,  at  the  inllant  v/hen  the  ghoil  appears  to 
him. 

The  copy  has  been  cruelly  disfigured,  efpecially  in  what  regards 
the  mouth  and  root  of  the  nofe;  but  whatever  may  be  its  defers, 
a  vigorous  mind  alone  could  have  feized  a  charader  of  fueh  force. 

The  terror  painted  on  this  face  proclaims  a  foul  filled  with  agl- 
tati3n  and.uneafinefs,  yet  fiill  poiTefiihg  itfelf  fufficiently  to  think 
and  to  refled.  Uncertainty,  boldnefs,  contempt  and  fear,  are 
legible  in  the  eye,  and  the  mouth.  The  contours  of  the  eyes,  the 
eye-brows,  and  the  nofe  want  corrednefs  and  dignity,  but  a  cha- 
rafter  of  greatnefs  is  flrikingly  apparent  in  the  whole  taken  toge- 
ther, which  does  honour  to  the  feeling  and  the  efforts  of  the  de- 
ligner.  Particularly  in  the  chin,  there  is  an  exprelTion  of  obili- 
hacy,  courage,  and  haughtinefs. 

Vol..  11,  .LI  MAR^ 
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B. 

MARY  THE  SISTER  OF  MARTHA. — See  the  Plate. 

Here  is  a  mixture  of  gentlenefs  and  harfhnefs,  of  enthufiarm 
and  fenfuality. 

The  forehead  and  the  nofe  are  too  coarfe,  and  never  could  be  in 
accord  with  the  mild  and  docile  charailer  of  a  difciple  of  our 
bleffed  Saviour^ 

The  eye,  on  the  contrary,  expreffes  perfe£lly  well  a  religious 
attention,  great  mental  vigour  ;  if  it  did  not  terminate  too  much 
in  a  point,  it  might  be  held  up  as  the  model  of  an  energetic  and 
fpiritual  eye. 

The  mouth  is  much  too  coarfe ;  the  corner  of  the  lips,  in  par- 
ticular, w?:n:s  truth  and  corredlnefs ;  but  this  defecl  mull  be  im* 
puted  to  the  copyer,  notwithftanding  which,  we  muft  allow  that 
this  mouth  preferves  an  air  of  devotion,  languor,  and  tendernefs. 

In  my  opinion,  the  eye^brow  is  the  belt  managed  part  of  the 
face. 

The  attitude  of  the  hand  is  very  fortunate,  and  happily  ferves  to 
mark  the  calmnefs  of  attention ;  but  it  is  badly  defigned :  too 
weak  and  too  delicate  for  the  hand  of  a  man,  it  has  neither  the 
grace  lior  pliancy  of  the  beautiful  hand  of  a  woman. 

In  general  all  thefe  traits  are  too  ftrong  for  a  female  figure.  The 
ear  alone  deferves  to  be  excepted  :  I  trace  in  it  both  delicacy  and 
precifion  ;  but  it  is  too  far  from  the  nofe,  befides  fomewhat  too 
large,  and  badly  placed. 


SAIRT 


Taae  'i6j. 
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c. 

SAINT   JOHN.— 'S^^  the  Plate, 

Saint -lohn-Baptift  in  the  ecftafy  of  contemplation :  *  This  is 

«  the  Lamb  of  God.* 

It  would  be'  fuperHuous  to  criticife  the  eye,  and  particularly 
the  upper  eye-lid.  This  trait  is  evidently  extravagantj  af- 
feded,  and  dellitute  of  truth ;  however,  it  conveys  the  idea  of  the 
defigner. 

The  forehead,  and  the  bandage  which  covers  it,  is  totally  without 
meaning. 

Undoubtedly  the  nofe  announces  great  delicacy  of  judgment : 
but  nothing  in  it  faggefts  the  fublime  charader  of  a  prophet,  or  the 
tranfports  of  a  love  purely  divine. 

The  mouth  is  drawn  without  any  precilion  %  the  upper  lip  is 
fomething  more  than  whimfical,  and  yet  both  the  one  and  the 
ether  exprefs  the  deiire  of  a  foul  whofe  affedions  are  fet  on  things 
above,  and  which  has  renounced  ail  the  vanities  of  this  world. 

The  chin,  the  part  below  it,  and  the  neck,  are  equally  exprelTive 
of  this  pious  elevation. 

Is  it  not  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  a  man,  full  of  genius  ^nd 
energy,  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  ftudy  attentively  every  part  of 
the  face  after  Nature  ?  How  can  it  be  expeded  that,  without 
knov/ing  her,  any  one  fnoald  imitate  her  well  ?  Without  the  truth 
of  Nature,  genius  finks  to  little  or  nothing,  and  energy  becomes 
weaknefs  whenever  it  ceafes  to  be  natural. 

Li  2  How 
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How  many  young  araHs  might  have  lifen  to  the  height  of  the 
moll  difLinguiOied  mafters,  had  ihey  fst  out  with  Undying  correft- 
refs  i  had  they  liiiei:ed  to  the  voice  of  truth,  rather  than  foliowed 
the  wanderings  of  a  wild  imagination  ! 


D. 

SATAN.— ^f"^  the  Plate* 

What  a  fingular  produflion  !  It  proves  at  leaiH:,  beyond  contra- 
diction, the  extraordinary  powers  q\  the  artift  ;  it  announces  a  man 
filled  with  his  fubje6l,  preffing  toward  the  mark,  and  making  every 
elrort  to  attain  it;  prompt  in  feizing  an  idea,  and  eager  to  bring  it 
forward.  At  once  you  feel  what  muil  have  paffed  in  his  mind  at 
the  moment  when  he  gave  himielf  up  to  this  compolition  ;  but  the 
imalieft  refledion  is  fufScient  to  the  calm  obferver  to  difcover  its 
defeils :  he  fees  in  it  a  borro'A'ed  and  affefled  m.anner  :  that 
original  fin  of  all  painters  who  have  genius,  or  who  imagine  that 
they  have  it. 

One  is  ealily  perfaaded  that  this  image  reprefents  a  b?ing  power- 
ful, extraordinary,  more  thsn  human,  the  fworn  enemy  of  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  gentle  limplicity  and  dignity  of  fentinient. 

Harihnefs  and  pbfdnacy  are  engraven  on  that  front  of  brafs. 

The  fame  charaflsr  is  alfo  vifible.in  the  eye-brow,  if  that  name 
may  be  given  to  the  capricious  trait  which  the  painter  hus  lubfii- 
tuted  in  its  place. 

The  eyes  are  m.enacing  from  rage  and  malignity  j  but  they  are 
at  the  fame  time  diilurbed  by  fear.  That  look  indicates  agitation 
from  {Q'm^  unexpeded  difcovery. 

The  upper  part  of  the  nofe  exprefles  violence;  the  lower  an- 
nounces a  judicious  mind,  but  ought  to  exprefs  more  malignity 

and  fury. 
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In  the  mouth  the  mannerill  is  apparent.  In  this  copy  it  is 
weak,  though  it  be  not  fo  in  the  original :  here  it  expreffes  fear 
rather  than  contempt.     The  under  lip  is  by  much  too  good. 

The  chin,  too,  ought  to  have  been  better  chardfterifed :  compared 
with  that  terrible  forehead,  it  is  too  gentle  and  attradive ;  it 
fiioald  have  been  broader,  firmer,  a  litde  awry,  and  projeding. 

You  cannot  however,  under  thefe  disiigured  traits,  but  diflinguifh 
the  fallen  angel  :  ftill  you  perceive  fome  traces  of  his  ancient 
Ireatnefs ;  and  in  this  confills,  if  I  miltake  not,  the  principal 
merit  of  the  piec^I 


E. 

ABEL  AUD  CAiHt-^See  t^e  Plates, 

The  death  of  x4bel,  the  firft  vidim  facrificed  to  envy,  furniflies 
a  bold  fubjeft  for  the  pencil  of  our  artiil ;  2nd  fuffering  innocence, 
under  the  form  of  a  hero,  is  here  reprefented  in  manly  and  ener- 
getic traits. 

In  all  the  works  of  this  painter,  the  fame  vigorous  touch  is  dif* 
cernible.  A  manner  feeble  or  pitiful  were  ahogether  unfaitable 
to  his  original  genius.  In  his  deligns,  you  remark  rather  a  fort  of 
tenfion,  which,  in  truth,  is  not  common,  but  which  he  fometimes 

J;  ^  '  » 

pufhes  to  extravagance,  even  at  the  espence  of  corredlnefs. 


F. 

MAGICIAN  BALAAu.'-^See  t/je  Plate. 

Even  without  our  knowing  what  it  is  intended  to  reprefent,  this 
figure  mull  (Irike  j  and  furely  it  is  not  the  production  of  an  crdi- 
aary  genius. 

A  lingle 
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A  fingle  deiign  fuch  as  this  announces  more  than  a  methodical 
artift^  more  than  an  artift  merely  intelligent.  And  if  I  further 
add,  that  this  figure  reprefents  the  magician  Balaam  on  the  fummit 
of  the  mourvtain  blefiing  the  children  of  Ifrael  whom  he  intended  to 
curfe,  could  any  one  refufe  to  the  author  a  genius  kindled  with  the 
fire  of  a  Michael-Angelo  ? 


G. 


A  EEAL  SCENE   IN   THE   HOSPITAL  OF  S.  SPIRITO  AT  ROME. 

See  the  Plate, 

Fury  and  force,  an  energy  uniformly  fupported,  and  ever 
aflive;  this  is  what  diftinguilh^s  moll  of  the  figures  and.compofi- 
tions  of  this  mafculine  genius. 

Speflres,  demons,  and  madmen  ;  fantomsj  exterminating  angels ; 
murders  and  afls  of  violence  ;  fuch  are  his  favourite  objeds  ;  and 
yet,  I  again  aifert  it,  no  one  loves  with  more  tendernefs. 

The  fentiment  of  love  is  painted  in  his  look  ;  but  the  form  and 
bony  fyilem  of  his  face  charaflerize  in  him  a  taite  for  terrible  fcenesj. 
and  the  energy  which  they  rc(juire„ 


H. 
THE   WITCH   OP    ENDOR. — 8ce   the    Plate^ 

This  face  prefents  a  mixture  of  greatnefs  and  littlenefs,  of  ori- 
ginality and  caricature.  The  attitude  of  her  expieffes  energy  and 
aftoniilimeat. 

The  figure,  which  reprefents  the  Spirit  of  Samuel,  is  in  every 
refpcfl  admirable. 

SauFs 
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Saul's  figure  equally  claims  the  highcfc  praife,  and  is  perfe6lly 
fuitable  to  the  hero  whom  we  fee  fainting  in  the  arms  of  a  foldier 
inured  to  dreadful  fcenes. 


CALMNESS   AN-D   WISDOM.— -See  the   Plate. 

Here  is  finely  poiirtrayed  the  image  of  Calmnefs  and  Wifdora? 
and  may  ferve  as  a  contrail  to  the  preceding  Plate,   - 


1. 

FOUR  HORRIBLE  FACES  FROM  datjte's  ¥.i.i,i.*-See  the  Plate. 

All  of  thefe  exprefs  the  mofl  horrible  fuiTerings;  nctwithftand- 
ing  which,  evqn  in  this  Hate,  they  announce  charaders  naturally 
energetic,  though  dellitute  of  true  greatnefs.  For  inftance,  the 
forehead  of  fig.  3.  coaid  not  poSbly  belong  to  a  diftinguifned 
man, 

Thofe  are  not  ordinary  iinners  j  they  are  men  rugged  and  re- 
lentlefs,  who  never  knew  v;hat  pity  Vv'as— and  therefore  without 
mercy  has  judgment  been  pronounced  againit  them. 


K. 

SALOME     AFTER    FU3ELI.-»»;S^^    ths   Plate, 

Though  the  oppolite  print  be  one  cf  our  artifc's  earliefl:  produc- 
tions, you  at  once  difcover  in  it  his  talle  and  his  manner. 

The  face  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias  is  neither  fufficiently 
young  cr  feminine.  The  eyes  and  the  nofe,  without  being  beau- 
tiful, are  aot  however  deilitute  of  dignity. 

Ths 
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The  too  narrow  forehead,  which  indicates  obftinate  infenH- 
bility,  can  produce  a  good  effe<5l  neither  for  the  phyficnomy,  nor 
as  a  pidure;  bcfides,  it  forms  a  fingular  cotitrait  with  the  length 
and  delicacy  of  the  hand.  The  look  exprefles  a  ilupid  allonifh- 
raent,  which  is  not  evc:n  that  of  fear^ 

The  head  of  Saint  John  is  at  leaft  forty  yea'-s  too  old.  In  truths 
I  obferve  in  it  a  noble  erergy,  but  not  by  fvi''  the  fublimity  *  of  the 
*  greateft  of  thofe  who  are  born  of  woman.' 

Such  nofes  are  too  feeble,  too  timid  for  energetic  charaflers.  An 
arch,  which  rifes  thus  in  the  middle  of  the  nofe,  always  fuppofes 
a  weaknefs  of  temperament  and  a  want  of  courage. 

Though  the  under  part  of  the  face  be  badly  drawn,  there  is  a. 
great  deal  of  exprelTion  and  truth  in  the  phyfionomy  of  the  atten- 
dant. Terror  and  anguifh  are  p.r.nted  on  the  manly  face  of  that 
other  perfonage,  whom  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  friends  of  Saint 
John. 


L. 

ELIJAH  EESTOV/ING  HIS  BBllET>lCTlOJ^*-"See  ihe  Plate. 

Oppofite  is  another  figure  full  of  fire,  of  dignity  and  energy  5 
but,  in  refped  of  truth  and  corre<ftnefs,  defeflive. 

I  prefume  it  perfonates  a  patriarch,  or  prophet,  bellowing  Lis 
benedidtion. 

It  IS  impofiible  for  any  thing  to  convey  more  folemnity  than  this 
face.  If  that  mouth  had  anathemas  to  pronounce,  it  would  ftrike 
terror  into  the  moft  obdurate  hearts.  What  hum.an  being  could  re- 
fift  the  adjuration  of  fueh  a  perfon  ? 
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M. 

HEAD   OF    CHRIST.— «SV^   the  Platei 

There  is  no  fubje^,  even  to  a  head  of  Chrift,  in  which  ourartid 
idoes  not  blend  an  air  of  favagenefsi  and  the  model  of  patience 
bears  here  the  charader  of  vehemence.  This  head  is  not  a  delign 
of  Mr.  Fufeli'sj  but  is  copied  by  him  from  an  ancient  pi(flure  of 
Andrea  Verrocchio, 

The  oblong  fquare  of  this  face  adds  nothing  affaredly  to  the  ex- 
preffion  of  its  grief.  On  the  contrary.,  the  lefs  harfh  the  forms 
are,  the  better  they  exprefs  the  afflidions  of  the  foul;  the  more 
fufceptible  they  are  of  dignity  and  energy.  Great  internal  force 
may  very  well  fubfill  without  vehemence. 

The  nofe  alone,  and  the  gentlenefs  depifted  in  it,  certainly  re- 
quired a  form  of  face  totally  different.  This  head  prefe.nts  only 
the  grimace  of  a  forced  chara(5ler,  an  alTemblage  of  traits  abfo- 
lutely  heterogeneous. 


COUNT     EZZELIN     MUSING    OVER.     THE    BODY    OF     MFDU.NA.    » 
SLAIN     BY     HIM     FOR     INFIDELITY.— 5V^  the  Plate* 

The  richnefs  cf  this  compofition  takes  nothing  away  from  its 
fimplicity.  It  is  a  knight  v/ho  has  juft  affaflinated  his  miftrefs# 
Fettered  by  re:Rorfe  of  confcience,  accufed  by  the  prefence  of  his 
vidim,  he  deplores  his  madnefs,  without  repenting  5  he  detefts  it, 
and  et  ftyill  applauds  himfelf  for  it. 

YoL.  II.  Mm  A  cha- 
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A  chara6ler  of  fuch  force  was  capable  of  comtnltting  a  preme- 
ditated crime  in  cold  blood.  Before  giving  himfelf  up  to  it,  he 
beheld  it  not  in  all  its  blacknefs :  and  even  after  the  fatal  blovi^j 
he  does  not  yet  feel  it  in  all  its  foulnefs. 


CHRIST  AT  THE  SEPULCHRE. — See  the  Plate, 

I  cannot  finilh  better  than  with  this  beautiful  compolition  of 
Raphael,  drawn  from  memory. 

This  copy  at  once  pronounces  the  eulogium  of  our  artill's  genius 
and  fenlibility ;  and,  after  the  many  proofs  I  have  produced  of  his 
ardent  imagination,  one  was  wanting  to  ellablifli  his  gentle  and 
loving  charafter. 

Is  it  not  felf-evident  that  this  piece  is  lingularly  delicate  ?  Every 
thing  in  it  breathes  tranquillity,  foftnefs,  tendernefs.  You  love,  to 
hang  over  it  j  you  feel  an  inclination  to  affill  the  perfons  employed 
in  rendering  to  our  Saviour  fervices  fo  truly  affeding. 


LECTURE 
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LECTURE     XXV. 


DEMONSTRATION  OF  THE  HOMOGENITY,   THE'HARMONY,    Ai4D 
UNIFORMITY  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF   THE  HUMAN  BODY. 


IN  all  her  organ ifations,  Nature  operates  from  the  interior  to 
the  exterior  5  every  circumference  in  her  bends  towards  a  common 
centre.  The  fame  vital  force  which  makes  the  heart  beat,  puts  in 
motion  alfo  the  extremity  of  the  fingers.  One  and  the  fame  forc^ 
has  arched  the  fcuU  arid  the  tlail  of  the  toe.  Art  only  afibrts,  and 
in  that  differs  from  Nature.  This  laft  forms  a  whole  of  one  piece, 
and  at  a  fmgle  call:.  The  back  unites  itfelf  to'^  the  head ;  the 
ihoulder  produces  the  arm  5  from  the  arm  fprings  the  hand ;  and 
the  hand,  in  iis  turn,  fends  out  the  fingers. 

Univerfaliy  the  root  rifes  into  the  ilem,  the  flem  pulhes  out  t"e 
branches,  the  branches  produce  the  flowers  and  fruit.  One  part 
is  derived  from  another  as  from  its  root.  They  are  all  of  the  fame 
nature,  all  homogeneous.  Notwithftanding  all  thefe  relations,  the 
fruit  of  branch  a,  cannot  be  that  of  branch  h,  much  lefs  the  fruit 
of  another  tree.  It  is  the  determinate  eifed  of  a  given  force;  and 
it  is  thus  Nature  uniformly  ads.  For  this  fame  reafon,  the  finger' 
of  one  man  never  could  be  exa£\ly  adjuiled  to  the  hand  of  another 

M  m  a  man* 
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man.  Each  part  of  an  organic  whole  is  of  a  piece  with  the  com* 
bined  whole,  and  bears  the  charadler  of  it.  The  blood  which 
flows  in  the  extremity  of  the  fingers  has  the  charader  of  the  blood- 
which  circulates  in  the  veins  of  the  heart. 

The  fame  thing  holds  with  refpecl  to  the  nerves  and  the  bones ; 
all  is  animated  with  one  and  the  fame  fpirit.  And  as  every  part 
of  the  body  is  found  to  have  a  relation  to  the  body  to  which  it  be- 
longs ;  as  the  meafure  of  a  fmgle  member,  of  a  fingle  little  joint  of 
the  finger,  may  ferve  as  a  rule  for  finding  and  determining  the 
proportions  of  the  whole,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  body  in  all 
its  extent;  alfo,  in  like  manner,  the  form  of  each  part  feparately 
taken,  ferves  to  indicate  the  form  of  the  combined  whole. 

All  becomes  oval,  if  the  head  be  oval ;  if  it  be  round,  all  is 
rounded  ;  all  is  fquare,  if  it  be  fquare.  There  is  only  one  com- 
mon form,  one  comracn  fpirit,  one  common  root.  Hence  it  is 
that  cvQry  organic  body  compofes  a  whole,  from  which  nothing 
can  be  taken  away,  and  to  which  nothing  can  be  added,  without 
deftroying  the  harmony,  without  producing  diforder  or  deformity. 
Every  thing  pertaining  to  mrui  is  derived  from  one  and  the  fame 
fource.  Every  thing  is  homogeneous  in  him :  form,  flature, 
colour ;  the  hairj  Mn^  veins,  nerves,  bones ;  the  voice,  gait,  man- 
ners, ilyle,  palTicns,  love  and  hatred.  He  is  always  one,  always 
the  fame.  He  has  his  fphere  of  adlivity  in  which  his  faculties  and 
fenfations  move.  He  has  the  power  cf  ailing  freely  in  this  fphere, 
but  he  has  not  the  power  of  tranfcending  its  limits. 

I  allovv,  however,  that  every  face  changes,  however  imper- 
ceptibly it  may  be,  from  one  moment  to  another,  even  in  its  folid 
parts;  but  thefe  changes  are  ftill  analogous  to  the  face  itlelf,-  ana- 
logous to  the  meafure  of  mutability,  and  to  the  proper  characters 
which  are  afligned  to  it.  It  can  change  only  after  its  ovv-n  manner, 
an4  every  aSefted,  borrowed,  imitated,  or  heterogeneous  move- 
ment, Hill  preferves  its  individuality,  v/hich,  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  combined  whole,  belongs  only  to  that  particular 
being,  and  would  no  longer  be  the  fame  in  oneJi  fFerent. 

I  almoft- 
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I  almod  bluih  fcr  the  age  I  live  in,  that  I  am  under  the  neceffity 
of  jnfiiling  on  truths  (o  palpable. 

What  will  pofterlty  fay,  when  it  obferves  me  cbliged  to  take  fo 
iruch  pains  to  deinonftrate  this  propofition  fo  evident-,  and  yet  fo 
fi-equently  denied    by    fonie   vv'ho   would    pafs   for   philofoDhers. 

*  Nature  amufes  not  herfelf  in  matching  detached  parts  ;  fhe  com- 
'  pofes  at  a  fingle  call;  her  organifations  are  not  in-laid  v/crk/ 
Her  plans  are  the  produflion  of  one  and  the  fame  infiant.  There 
is  always  the  fame  ruling  idea,  the  fame  fpirit  makes  itfelf  felt  even 
in  the  minutefc  details  I  it  extends  th rough- the  whole  fyilem-,  and 
pervades  every  branch  of  it.  Such  is  nature  in  all  "her  works.  On 
this  principle  it  is  that  fhe  foims  the  fmalleil  of  plants  as  well  as 
the  moil  fublime  of  human  beings, 

A  produ6lion,refembling  mofaic  work,  and  all  whofe  parts  are 
not  derived  from  one  common  ftem,  which  transfufes  its  fap  to  the 
remoteil  branches,  is  the  produ<fiicn  neither  of  fentiment  nor  of 
.  Nature.  You  will  iind  nothing  of  energy,  of  truth  or  nature,  but 
in  that  whofe  expsnfions  grow  out  of  the  very  body  of  the  fubje(51 : 
it  alone  will  produce  admirable,  univerfal,  permanent  eifefts. 

All  my  phyfiognomical  refearches  v/iil  be  ufeJefs,  snd  Ifhalf 
have  loll  my  labour,  unkfs  I  iucceed  in  combating  gii  abfurd  pre- 
judice, unworthy  of  the  age  we  live  in,  and  no  lefs  contrary  to 
found  philofaphy  than  to  experience,   namely,   «  That  Nature  col- 

*  leils  from  different  quarters  the  parts  of  the  fame  face.'  Not- 
withftanding,  hov\;-ever,  I  fhall  think  myfelf  amply  rewarded  for 
the  trouble,  if  I  am  fo  hsppy  as  to  cemonllrate,  once  fcr  all,  the' 
homogeneity,  the  harmony,  the  uniformity  of  the  organifation  of 
our  body ;  if  I  am  fo  happy  as  to  eliabliih  this  truth  by  irrefutable 
evidence^ 

The  humsn  body  id  ay  be  confldcred  as  a  plant,  of  which  every 
part  preferves  the  charaiflcr  of  the  ixtm. 

A  propofition,  fo  felf-evident^  I  cannot  repeat  fo  often  as  it  is 
necePfaryj  becaufe  ii  is  j^ttacked  indiffereiniy  on  all  hands;  becaufe 

it 
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it  is  inceffantly  infulted  bcth  in  word  and  deed,  and  incefTantiy 
violated  by  authors  and  artiib. 

In  this  refpefl,  the  moll  eminent  mailers  prefent  me  with  the 
iDoft  fhocking  incongruities.  I  am  unacquainted  With  a  fmgle 
one  who  has  thoroughly  fludied  the  harmony  of  the  contours  of 
the  human  body  :  not  even  PoufTin,  not  even  Raphael.  Chifs,  in 
their  pi£tures,  the  forms  of  the  face  ;  oppofe  to  them  analogous 
forms  taken  from  Nature— or,  to  cxprefs  myfelf  .in  other  words, 
draw,  for  inllance,  their  contours  of  foreheads;  look  for  fimilar 
ones  in  nature,  and  then  compare  the  progreffions  of  the  one  and 
the  other,  and  you  will  find  a  deficiency  of  refemblance — a  defi- 
ciency wliich  you  could  not  have  fuppofed  in  the  firii:  mailers  of 
the  art. 

I  fhould,  perhaps,  allow,  if  I  except  the  lengthening  and  the 
tcnfion  of  the  figures,  efpecially  of  human  figures,  to  Chodowiecki 
moil  fentiment  for  homogeneity  ;  but  it  is  only  in  caricaturas'— I 
mean  to  advance,  that  he  fucceeds  in  expreffing  the  coherence  of 
the  parts  and  of  the  traits  in  grim.aced  fubjedls,  in  charadlers  over- 
charged or  burlefqiied,  Juil  as  there  is  a  homogeneity  for  beauty, 
fo  is  there  one  alfo  for  ugjinefs.  Every  fingular  figure  has  a  fpe- 
cies  of  irregularity  peculiar  to  irfelf,  and  which  extends  to  all  the 
parts  ot  the  body,  juil  as  all  the  afticns  of  a  good  man,  and  the 
bad  anions  of  a  villain,  ever  preferve  the  chara6ler  of  the  original, 
or  at  leail  favour  of  that  chara6ier. 

Poets  and  painters,  at  lead  the  grea'eil  part  of  them,  pay  little  of 
no  attention  to  this  tru:h,  which,  hov/ever,  may  be  of  fuch  infinite 
fervice  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  The  moment  we  per- 
ceive in  any  fubjed  incongruous  parts,  that  moment  our  admira- 
tion ceafes.         , 

Why  has  no  perfcn  hitherto  taken  it  Into  his  head  to  alTociate 

eyes  of  a  difierent  colour  in  the  fame   face  ?   Such  an  abfurdity 

would  not  be  more  ridiculous  than  that  of  introducing  the  nole  of 

a  Vcizus  into  a  face  of  the  njirgm  j   an  abfurdity  which  is  every  day 

ccm-mitted,  but  which  dees  not  the  lefs  for  that  offend  theobferv- 

ing  eye  of  the  phyficnomift. 

A  man 
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A  man  of  the  world  has  affured  me,  that,  at  a  rrwiked  ball,  a 
FiOfe  of  palleboard  only,  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  his  moft  inti- 
mate friends  to  difcover  him.  So  true  it  is  that  Nature  revolts 
againll  every  thing  foreign  to  herfelf. 

Take,  if  you  think  proper,  in  order  more  clearly  to  elucidate  the 
faft,  a  thoufand  filhouettes  exaftly  de/igned.  Begin  with  claffing 
the  foreheads  only,  (I  ihall  ihew  in  proper  time  and  place,  that, 
after  fome  figns  exadiy  determined,  all  real  and  poffible  foreheads 
may  be  referred  to  certain  claiies,  the  number  of  which  does  not 
extend  to  infinity  ;)  I  fay,  begin  with  claffing  feparately  the  fore- 
head, the  nofe,  the  chin  ;  afterwards  colkil  the  figns  cf  one  parti- 
cular clafs,  and  you  will  unquefdonably  find  that  fuch  a  form  of 
nofe  never  fupports  a  forehead  of  fuch  another  form  hetercgene- 
oustoit;  that  fuch  a  fpecies  cf  forehead  is  ever  ailbciated  v/ith 
fuch  a  nofe  of  an  analogous  fpecies. 

This  examination  might  be  extended  equally  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  face;  and  they  would  fupport  it,  if  the  moveable  pans  had 
more  liability,  if  they  were  lefs  fubjeft  to  contrail  borrowed  airs, 
which  are  net  the  efFe6l  of  the  primitive  form,  of  the  produ6live 
force  of  Nature,  but  that  of  difguife  or  of  conftraint. 

I  fhall  colled,  in  fome  particular  prints,  examples  which  will 
ferve  as  a  complete  confirmation  of  thefe  principles.  J  fatis'y  my» 
felf,  at  prefent,  with  relating  the  fimple  refult  of  my  refearches. 

I  have  never  found,  among  a  liundred  foreheads  which  appear 
rounded  in  the  profile,  a  fingle  one  which  prefented  an  aqu'l^ne 
nofe,  properly  fo  called.  I  do  not  recolledtj  in  the  fame  number 
of  fquare  foreheads,  or  which  approach  that  form,  one  whole  pro- 
greffions  are  not  marked  by  profound  cavities. 

When  the  forehead  is  perpendicular,  never  does  the  lower  part 
of  the  face  prefent  parts  flrcngly  berit  into  a  circular  form,  uniefs 
it  be  perhaps  the  part  below  the  chin.  When  the  form  of  the  face 
is  perpendicular,  and  fnpported  by  bones  flrongly  conipadledj  it 
never  admits  of  eyebrows  very  much  arched. 

If 
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If  the  forehead  advances,  the  under  lip  generally  projetls  j  only 
this  rule  is  not  applicable  to  children. 

Foreheads  flightly  curved,  and  yet  floping  very  much  backward, 
cannot  admit  of  a  little  turned  up  nofe,  whofe  contour  prefents  in 
profile  a  marked  excavation. 

The  nearnefs  of  the  nofe  to  the  eye  always  fettles  the  diftance 
of  the  mouth. 

The  greater  the  diftance  between  the  nofe  and  the  mouth,  the 
fmaller  alfo  will  be  the  upper  lip.  An  oval  form  of  face  almoll  al- 
ways fuppofes  lips  plump  and  well  deiigned. 

Other  obfervations  of  the  fame  kind,  which  I  have  collefled, 
fall  need  to, be  confirmed  by  experience  :  but  here  is  one  whcfe 
evidence  is  ftriking,  and  which  v/ill  prove  to  every  mind  capable 
of  feeling  and  of  feizing  the  truths  of  phyfiognomy-— '  How  fimple 

*  and  harmonious  Nature  is  in  her  formations,  hcv/  uniformly  fhe. 

*  rejedis  patch-v/ork.' 

Take  the  filhcuettes  of  four  perfons  acknowledged  to  be  judi- 
cious :  feparate  the  parts  of  each ;  and  of  thefe  detached,  fedions 
compofe  a  whole  fo  nicely  adjiifted,  that  the  joining  ihall  not  ap- 
pear. With  the  forehead  of  the  firft  filhouette  affort  the  nofe  of 
the  feccnd  ;  add  to  them  the  mouth  of  the  third,  and  the  chin  of 
the  fourch,  and  the  refult  of  thefe  different  figns  of  wifdom  will 
become  the  image  of  folly  j  for  at  bottom  al\  folly,  perhapS;^  is 
only  an  heterogeneous  incoherence. 

It  Vv-ill  be  faid,  tliat  thefe  four  faces  could  not  '  be  heterogene/^ 
'.  ous,  if  they  all  belonged  to  men  of  fenfe;*  Be  it  fo :  let  them- 
have  been  fuch  or  not,  the'  jundlion  of  their  decompofed  features 
will  not  the  lefs  produce  an  imprefiion  of  folly.  Thofe,  therefore, 
who  maintain  that  it  is  impolTible  to  judge  of  the  v/hole  of  a  profile 
from  one  of  its  parts  only,  ^from  a  fimple  detached  fedion  ;  I  fay,, 
fuch  perfons  would  be  founded  in  their  afiertion,  if  Nature,  like 
Art,  fatisfied  herfelf  with  piecing  up  her  works.  But  the  com- 
poiitions  of  art  are  arbitrary^  whereas  Nature  ever  ads  according 

to 
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to  permanent  laws.  Should  it  happen  that  a  man  of  good  fenfe 
fall  into  madnefs,  fuch  a  revolution  is  immediately  announced  by 
heterogeneous  ligns.  The  lower  part  of  the  face  lengthens  ;  the 
eyes  take  a  contrary  diredtion  from  that  of  the  forehead;  the 
niouth  can  no  longer  remain  Ihut ;  or  elfe  the  features  undergo 
fome  other  derangement  which  makes  them  lofe  their  equilibrium. 
Indeed,  the  accidental  madnefs  of  a  man  naturally  judicious,  will 
manifeft  itfelf  by  a  want  of  harmony,  by  an  incoherence  of  the 
features  of  the  face.  If  we  are  delired  to  judge  from  the  foirehead 
only,  we  muft   venture  no  further  than  to  fay — *  Such  was  the 

*  natural   capacity  of  this  man,  before  his  face  was  changed  by 

*  extraordinary  caufes.'  But  if  the  whole  face  be  exhibited,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  determine  the  radical  charader,  and  to  dif- 
tinguifli  what  the  man  formerly  was,  from  what  he  aSually  is. 

You  muft  begin  Vv^ith  ftudying  the  harmony  of  the  conftitucnt 
parts  of  the  face,  if  you  wifh  to  ftudy  phyiiognomy  with  fuccefs; 
for,  without  this  preliminary  branch  of  knowledge,  your  utmoft 
efforts  will  prove  frui clefs. 

It  is  impoflible  for  any  one  to  make  progrefs  in  the  fcience  of 
phyiiognomy,  or  pollefs  its  true  fpirit,.who  is  not  endowed  with  a 
kind  of  inllind  for  perceiving  the  homogeneity  and  the  harmony 
of  Nature ;  who  poflefles  not  that  accuralre  tadl,  which  feizes  at 
the  iirft  glance  every  heterogeneous  part ;  in  other  words,  every 
thing  in  a  fubjefl  which  is  only  the  work  of  art,  or  the  effedl  of 
conftraint. 

Far  removed  from  the  fanduary  of  this  divine  fcience  be  all 
thofe  who,  deftitute  of  the  feeling  to  which  I  allude,  dare  to  call 
in  question  the  limplicity  and  harmony  of  Nature  %  all  thofe 
who,  conildering  an  organized  body  as  a  piece  of  chequered  work, 
reprefent  Nature  as  a  compofitor  for  the  printing -prefs,  picking 
the  charadters  out  ot  different  cafes.  The  Ikin  even  of  the  Imalleft 
infedt  has  not  been  woven  in  this  manner;  how  much  lefs  the 
mailer-piece  of  all  organifations^— the  human  body  ! 

He  who  dares  to  doubt  refpecling   the  immediate  progreflion, 

the   continuity,   the   fimplicity    of  the  organical    productions   of  J 

Vol.  II,  N  n  Nature^, 
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Nature,  is  not  formed  for  feeling  her  beauties,  nor  COnfequsntly 
for  elVimating  thofe  of  art,  the  imitator  of  Nature. 

I  beg  pardon  of  the  reader,  if  I  exprefs  myfelf  with  too  much 
warmth  -,  for  my  fubjed  hurries  me  along,  and  what  I  advance  is 
of  the  greateft  importance. 

The  knowledge  of  the  homogeneoufnefs  of  Nature  in  general, 
and  of  the  human  form  in  particular  5  the  prompt  feeling  which 
impels  us  inllantaneoufly  to  forp  a  judgment  of  both  the  one  and 
the  other,  as  it  were,  iniiincliveiy,  furniili  us  with  the  key  of  all 
truth,  is  any  one,  on  the  contrary,  'deftitute,  of  this  knowledgej 
of  this  feeling?  He  has  only  falfe  ideas  of  things.  I  muil  impute 
the  many  caprices  and  extravagancies  which  are  to  be  found  in 
works  of  art,  in  the  prbdu6lions  of  genius,  and  m  our  adliions 
and  decificns,  to  ignorance  and  the  want  of  inflinciive  feeling. 
Hence  the  fcepiicifm,  the  incredulity,  the  irreligion  of  the 
prefent  age. 

Can  he  who  allows  the  homogeneity  of  Nature^,  and  who 
poflelTes  the  feeling  of  it,  poiTibly  be  an  inndel  ?  Can  he  refufe  to 
believe  in  the  Father  and  in  his  blefied  Son?  M  uft  he  not  ac- 
knowledge the  moft  perfed  agreement,  the  moft  divine  harmony; 
one  and  the  fame  fpirit  of  unity  and  fimplicity  in  Naiure  and  in 
Kevelation,  in  the  conduft  of  our  Saviour  and  that  of  his  apoftles, 
as  well  as  in  the  precepts  which  they  have  left  us  ?  -  Where  finds 
he  the  appearance— what  do  I  fly-— where  finds  he  the-  polTibility 
of  an  incoherence  ?    » 

To  the  human  phyfionorny  let  this  principle  be  applied.  It 
will  continue  no  longer  a  problem,  after  one  is  intimately  con* 
vinced  of  the  homogeneoufnefs  of  the  human  form,  after  it  be- 
comes perceptible  on  the  firft  glance,  after  it  is  felt  fufiiciently  to 
refer  to  the  want  of  this  character,  the  infinite  diitance  which 
fepsrates  the 'works  of  art  from  the  works  of  Nature.  Be  polleffed 
of  this  feeling,  this  inilind,  or  this  VdB,  diilinguifn  h  by  what 
name  you  pleai'e,  and  you  will  allow  to  every  phyfionomy  only  the 
iuil  meafure  of  faculties  of  which  it  is  fufccptible,  and  you  will 
act  upon  each  individual  according  to  iis  capacity,  and  you  will 

never 
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never  be  tempted  to  afcrlbe  to  a  chara£ler  heterogeneous  qualities, 
which  could  not  belong  to  it, 

"  Faithful  to  the  rules  of  Nature,  you  will  work  after  her ;  you 
will  exafl  no  more  than  {he  has  given  5  you  Vv'ill  rejed  only  what 
Ihe  has  rejedled.  It  will  be  eafy  for  you  to  dillinguiih  in  your 
wife,  in  your  children,  in  your  pupil,  in  your  friend,  every  trait 
which  is  fuitable  to  him,  in  virtue  of  the  organifation  of  Nature, 

By  ading.vvith  prudence  on  this  original  dock,  by  giving  direc- 
tion to  the  capital  faculties  ftill  fublifting,  you  will  be  able  to 
reilore  to  the  propenfities  of  the  heart,  and  to  the  traits  of  the  phy- 
fionomy,  their  firft  equilibrium.  In  ^general,  you  will  coniider 
every  tranfgrelTion,  every  vice,  as  a  derangement  of  this  harmony. 
You  will  admit  that  every  deviation  produces  on  the  exterior 
form  alterations  which  cannot  efcape  the  eyes  of  the  quick-fighted; 
you  will  allow  that  vice  deforms  and  degrades  man,  created  after 
the  image  of  God, 

If  the  phyiionomill  is  penetrated  with  thefe  feelings  and  with 
thefe  ideas,  who  will  form  a  more  accurate  judgment  than  he  of 
the  atlions  of  man,  and  of  the  Vv^orks  of  art  ?  Will  any  one  fufped 
him  of  injuftice  ?  Will  not  his  decifions  be  founded  on  proofs  that 
are  irreiillible  ^ 

I  fhall  here  conclude  this  Le£iure;  and,  in  order  to  guide  with 
more  certainty  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  Ihall  proceed  to  exhibit 
(as  Additions)  a  new  feries  of  Portraits.  They  fhall  be  examples 
to  jullify  the  rules  laid  down,  and  at  tke  fame  time  to  indicate  the 
deviations. 
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LECTURE    XXVL 


ADDITIONS. 


1{£W   SERIES   OF    PORTRAITS. 


A. 


AN  HONEST  MAN,  INCAPABLE  OF  ACTING  FROM  MALIGNITY. 

Sec  the  Plate* 


FIRST,  here  is  a  head  in  which  the  nofe  and  mouth  are  found 
in  the  moft  perfect  harmony.  The  forehead  is  almoll  too  good 
for  the  under  part  of  the  face.  The  eye  pofleiTes  an  exa6l  medium 
sn  the  combined  whole ;  and  this  whple  promifes  a  charafter 
honed,  incapable  of  afting  from  malignity.  He  has  not  a  great 
deal  of  fenfibility,  but  yet  there  is  nothing  harlh  in  him. 

The  under  part  of  the  face  announces  a  contrafled  intellefl, 
which  you  would  not  have  €xpe6led  from  fuch  a  forehead. 

A  D  D  I- 
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ADDITION,     B. 

A    MAN    CALM    AHD    GENTLE,— ■(S'f^    ths    Plate, 

-  Without  being  ordinary,  the  forehead  is  not  fo  good  as  the  nofe, 
and  coiifequently  thefe  two  parts  are  not  homogeneous.  The  laH 
announces  a  man  who  thinks  with  much  ingenuity ;  but  I  do  not 
find  the  fame  degree  of  expreiTion  in  the  under  part  of  the  forehead^, 
and  Hill  lets  in  the  interval  between  the  eye  and  the  eye-brow, 
Befides  the  ftiff  and  conHrained  attitude  of  the  whole^  it  forms  a 
contrail  with  the  eye  and  mouth,  and  efpecially  with  the  nofe. 

This  phyfionomy,  the  ey&'hiow  excepted,  indicates  a  charaSex 
calm  and  gentle. 


ADDITION.     C. 

MIRTH,     BORDERING     ON     R AILLERY.— ^5"^^    the    Plate, 

This  outline,  drawn  afcer  a  buR  of  Cicero,  may  be  produced,  in 
fome  fort,  as  a  model  of  homogeneity.  Every  thing  in  it  bears  the 
fame  chara£lsr  of  ingenuity  |  every  trait  is  equally  cut,  poliihed, 
iharpened.  Though  I  do  not  find  in  it  the  fublime,  you  hazard 
Eothing  in  affirming  thit  this  profile  is  extraordinary. 

This  phyfionomy  I  would  propofe  as  the  prototype  of  an  acute 
and  penetrating  genius  j  but  I  fufpeft  him  a  little  of  giving  into 
fubtilties  and  minutenelTes,  Good-nature  15  not  what  I  would 
expedl  from  it,  but  rather  mirth  bordering  on  raillery. 

A  D  D  I- 
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ADDITION.     D. 

GENTLENESS,   GOODNESS,    AND    SENSIBILITY. — ^ee    the    Plate, 


This  head  Is  one  of  the  moil  original,  and  moH  flrikingly 
marked. 

I  difcern  in  it  an  air  too  childilh  :  the  defign  in  general  is  timid, 
and  the  contour  of  the  forehead  efpecially  ought  to  have  been 
managed  with  more  freedom ;  but,  neverthelefs,  a  very  beautiful 
harmony  reigns  through  the  whole,  Ex'ery  thing  unites  in  ex-- 
preffing  a  charader  of  gentlenefsj  goodnefs,  and  fenfibiiity.  When 
the  hind-head  is  roundly  prominent,  the  forehead  and  nofe  ufually 
advance  iikewife,  and  the  whole  fac€  alTumes  a  form  more  or  lefs 
arched. 

In  truth,  the  eye  in  this  profile  is  a  litde  too  dillant  from  the 
extremity  of  the  nofe  ;  but  coniidered  by  itfelf,  it  depiifis,  like  all 
the  reft,  a  foul  filled  with  candour,  a  mind  accurate  and  j  nil,  rather 
than  profound. 


ADDITION.     E. 

HEAD  OF  A  MAN  OF  EXACTNESS.'— See  t/js  Plate, 

However  fingular  it  may  be  in  other  refpe£ts,  a  homogeneous 
face  dillinguifhes  itfelf  almoil  always  by  a  natural  air  which  ftrikes 
from  the  £rll  moment.  Here  is  a  proof  of  it.  ConnoifTeur  or 
not,  will  any  one  pretend  to  doubt  cf  the  authenticity  of  the  oppo- 
lite  profile  ?  Will  any  one  take  it  for  a  work  of  imagination  ? 
Cettainly  not  5  every  perfon  who  looks  at  it  muil  declare,  without 
hefitation,  that  it  is  truly  copied  after  Nature.  It  is  not  thus,  in 
effecl,  that  art  invents  j  it  never  reaches  this  accuracy  of  relation, 
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tliis  barwiony  in  the  features  and  in  the  parts  of  the  face*  A  por- 
trait like  this  inilantly  awakens  ideas  of  refemblance  to  fach  and 
fach  perfocs  whom  we  think  we  have  feen ;  or  elfe  it  infpires  the 
idea  that  there  mull  exill  phyfionomies  which  approach  to  it, 
Siich  a  forehead  never  fupports  a  nofe  defrending  in  a  perpendi- 
culsr  lini.' :  there  misfi:  be  of  necelBty  this  aquiline  nofe,  this  form 
of  lip,  this  mouth  half  opened,  and  made  for  eloquence,  it  will 
be  eafy  likewife  to  determine  from  this  forehead  the  n^je^-fure  of 
the  faculties  which  it  contains.  We  muft  not  exreft  from  it  th^ 
fublime  flights  of  poetry  ;  but  the  whole  features  taken  together 
will  ever  refcue  this  head  from  :he  herd  of  ordinary  beings.  It 
promifes  a  man  of  exadnefs,  the  friend  of  order,  and  who  caie- 
fully  retains  the  ideas  .which  he  has  once  received. 


ADDITION.      F. 

PORTRAIT  BEARING  THE  IMPRESS  OF  TRVTH.'-^SeC  the  Plate, 

The  imprefs  of  truth  is  upon  the  oppofite  portrait.  What 
preciiion  and  harmony  sre  diftinguifhable  in  this  face.  The  deiign 
of  it  is  firongly  marked ;  but  I  iind  an  incoherent  void  in  the  in- 
terval which  feparates  the  eye>brows,  and  their  expreihon  itfelf 
appears  to  me  fomewhal  vague  and  feeble.  Belides,  the  charadler 
of  this  forehead  might  very  well  retain  the  emotions  of  goodnefs 
which  feem  to  animate  the  mouth;  that  is  to  fay,  that  the  fpirit  of 
application  of  the  original,  and  his  natural  firmnefs,  might  ealily 
degenerate  into  caprice  and  obfllnacy. 


ADDITION,     G. 

PORTRAIT    OF     A     MAN     NOT     EASY     TO     BE    SPORTED    WITH. 

See  the  Plate.  "         - 

A  good  phyfionomift  fhoiild  know  how  to  diflioguiih,  in  every 
unknown  portraits   the  traits  which  are  true,  from  thofe  in  which 

the 
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tEe  painter  hss  failed,  or  which  he  has  altered  :  thofs  whkh  are  M 
Nature,  from  thofe  which  are  out  of  it.  A  fingle  trait  perfeftly 
true,  fliould  fufiice  hin^  to  determine  and  fettle  all  the  traits  whicJi 
axe  only  half  true,  or  which  are  not  at  all  fo,  I  boafl  not,  for  my 
own  part,  of  having  arrived  at  this  degree  of  fagacity,  at  this  infai- 
libility  of  ta6t  j  yet,  however,  I  have,  at  leail  fometimes,  the  good 
fortune  to  approach  it  lefs  or  more,  and  to  make  experimencs 
tokrably  fuccefsfal  in  this  >  way.  Whatever  is  in  this,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  fucceed  here  with  refpeft  to  the  oppolite  por- 
trsi.t,  in  which  1  do  net  perceive  a  fingle  part  in  the  e^-aci  truiJj 
ef  Nature.  All  I  can  fay  cf  it  is,  that  the  forehead  is  in  harraony 
wi-h  the  hair,  and  particularly  with  the  chin. 

Were  I  to  form  a  judgment  from  thefe  features,  I  fliould  fuppofe 
that,  in  the  original,  the  eye-iids  are  more  wrinkled,  the  upper  lip 
much  more  precile  and  more  prominent;  and  the  parts  of  the 
face,  properly  fo  called,  better  marked  in  general.  1  am  equally 
certain  that  the  copy  does  not  give  entirely  the  expreUicn  of  the 
mouth,  already  fo  beautiful :  it  ought  to  be  more  open,  and  lefs 
undulating, 

Notwithilanding  the  imperfeftions  of  this  portrait,  I  difcern  in  it 
ftill  the  charasfler  of  a  m^n  not  eafy  to  be  fported  with,  and  whofe 
prefence  alone  would  overawe  mean  and  corrupted  minds. 


A  D  D  I  T  I  O  N,      H. 

PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAN  HARSH  AND  SURLY. — ^ee  the  Flaie» 

Were  it  not  ss  yet  underfiood  what  I  mean  by  the  homogeneouf- 
nefs  of  the  face,  the  oppolite  portrait  would  fully  explain  it. 

Connpare  the  contour  of  the  hirdhead  with  the  forehead,  the 
forehead  with  the  mouth  ;  and  you  will  iind  throughout  the  fame 
harlh  and  furly  character  :  a  ftupid  obftinacy  is  vifible  in  every 
fea:ure  taken  feparately,  and   in  the  form  of  the  whole.     Is  it 
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poITible  that  fuch  a  forehead  Ihould  be  affociated  with  a  little  funk 
lip  ?  Is  it  poffible  that,  vv'ith  fuch  a  forehead,  the  hindhead  (hould 
be  prominently  arched  ? 


ADDITION.     I. 

HEAD    OF    A    MAN    WITH    A    FALSE    NOSE. See   the    Plate,, 

Oppofite  is  another  llriking  inliance  ef  the  homogeneoufnefs  of 
the  face. 

This  man  loft  his  nofs  by  an  accident,  and  in  its  ftead  fupplied 
an  artificial  one.  Was  it  poffible  for  him  to  make  choice  of  any 
form  whatever  indifferently,  and  make  it  equally  to  accord  with 
the  reft  of  his  face  ?  AfTuredly  no  j  a  long  defcending  nofe  like 
this  alone  could  have  fitted  him  :  this  progreiFion  was  the  only  true- 
one  ;  every  other  would  have  been  incongruous,  heterogeneous. 

After  this  I  afk,  If  the  nofe  muft  not  of  neceiTity  rife  backward 
when  it  thus  inclines  forward  j  and  reciprocally,  if  the  hinder 
part  muft  not  link  when  it  is  turned  up  at  the  tip  ?  Here,  is  then 
one  primary  pofitive  rule,  on  which  the  homogeneity  may  be 
fettled  with  mathematical  certainty. 

With  refpeft  to  the  fignification  of  the  face  which  the  oppolite 
portrait  prefents,  I  would  fay,  that  it  announces  aftonifhing  facul- 
ties, but  with  energy.  The  whole  together,  and  more  particularly 
ftill  the  eye-  the  nofe,  and  the  mouth,  chara6!erlze  a  difpofition 
which  cannot  withoui,  an  eftbrt  relift  the  charms  of  pleafure. 


ADDITION.     K. 

CATHERINE  II.  OF  v^vh^w.-^-See  the  Plate, 

This  illuftrious  princefs,    diftinguifhed   by  fo  much  perfonal 

merit,  and  by  fo  xn?^r\j  Jingulai'  qualities,  1  never  had  the  honour  of 
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feeing.  I  am  certain,  however  (though  T  never  had  the  flightell: 
opportunity,  of  difcuffing  the  refemblance  of  this  profile),  that  if 
the  mouth  is  exafily  taken,  the  forehead  cannot  be  entirely  true  ; 
that  if  the  upper  part  of  this  divifion  of  the  face  is  hit  v^'ith  pre- 
cifion,  there  mull  certainly  be  an  error  in  the  fedion  which  appears 
between  the  eye^ brow  and  the  root  of  the  nofe:  A  face  fo  fublime 
cannot  abfolutely  admit  of  a  noilril  fo  fmall.  Befides,  the  chin 
and  the  nofe  are  fufficiently  homogeneous,  that  is  to  fay,  they  uni- 
formly announce  prudence  and  iirmnefs. 

The  goodnefs  and  dignity  fo  well  expreffed  in  the  eye,  are  re- 
produced fiill  more  advantageoufly  in  the  form  ,of  the  face,  and  in 
the  forehead. 


ADDITION.      L. 

POR.TRAIT     OF     A     FEMALE     POSSESSING     GENTLFNESS     AN» 

BENIGNITY.-— &i?  the  Plate* 

On  this  phylionomy  Nature  has  imprinted  the  image  of  gentle- 
nefs  and  benignity.  Some  marks  of  thefe  are  ftill  vilible  in  the 
copy,  were  it  only  in  the  mouth  y  but  the  irregular  deiign  of  the 
eye,  the  imm.oderate  lengthening  of  the  nofe,  and  the  harfhnefs  of 
feveral  other  features,  produce  a  heterogeneous  effeft,  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  chara6ter  of  this  face. 

The  painter  intended  to  give  it  an  antique  form,  to  introduce  an 
expreflion  of  greatnefs,  bat,  as  he  has  managed  it,  that  expreffion 
has  degenerated  into  hardnefs ;  and  in  this,  perhaps,  he  has  only 
lent  it  his  own  charader,  little  formed  apparently  for  fenfibility. 

Compare  this  portrait  with  the  following,  to  which  imagination 
has  not  contributed  the  flightell  ajtick. 
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ADDITION.     M. 

PROFILE     OF     A     FEMALE     WHO     POSSESSES     TRUTH     AND 

iNGENtrousNESs.— 5*^^  tbe  Plate* 

In  the  oppofite  profile  there  is  much  more  gentlenefs,  benignity, 
uniformity,  and  homogeneity.  It  wants  the  vivacity  of  the  pre- 
ceding onej  but  you  find  in  it  fo  much  the  more  truth,  and  in> 
genuoufnefs. 

This  charafter  is  lefs  ailuroing,  but  knows  how  to  make  its  fa- 
culties turn  to  good  account,  and  from  that  very  circumftance  its 
Hock  is  continually  improving.  Foreheads  rounded  in  this  man- 
ner never  admit  of  an  angular  nofe ;  and  when  the  mouth  ex- 
preffes  fo  much  goodnefs  as  this  does,  it  is  infeparable  from  a  look 
open  and  benign.  With  fuch  a  phylionomy  you.  are  perfedly 
fecure  again  il  oirence  and  outrage,  A  harmony  of  features  f@ 
perfedly  happy,  is  a  fafeguard  againlt  every  aiTauk. 


ADDITION.     N. 

PORTRAIT  OF  DR.  FR ANKLIN.^— iS?^  the  FhtB* 

An  elevated  forehead,  which  is  neither  perpendicular  nor  angu- 
lar, almoft  always  fuppofes  hair  foft  and  fine,  a  chin  thick  and 
fleihy,  a  nofe  rounded  at  the  end.  When  the  forehead,  viewed  in 
profile,  defcribes  two  curves,  the  upper  falls  away  backward,  and 
the  lower  advances,  fo  as  to  form  afterwards  a  marked  cavity. 

With  refpefl  to  the  portrait  under  review,  it  may  be  adduced  as 
the  model  of  a  thinker  of  lingular  fagacity  and  penetration.  This 
happy  phyfionomy  is  wonderfully  charaf^feriilic  of  a  mind  capable 
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of  rifing,  without  effort  j  he  is  a  man  who  purfues  his  obje£l  with 
a  refleding  coolnefs,  but  wholly  exempted  from  obllinacy. 


ADDITION.      O. 

HEAD  OF  SIR  RICHARD  STEELE.— 5^^  the  Plate, 

The  oppofite  head  prefents  an  affemblage  of  a  forehead  elevated 
and  bald,  of  a  little  nofe  more  or  lefs  flat,  and  of  a  double  chin. 

It  might  be  adopted  as  an  almoft  univerfal  law  of  Nature,  that 
the  eye -brows  are  always  thick  when  they  accompany  expreluvc 
eyes,  and  nearly  approach  them. 

The  harmony  of  the  features  of  this  portrait  prejudices  you  in 
its  favour ;  every  thing  in  it  is  perfedlly  homogeneous.  Nothing 
more  is  wanting  to  charafierife  clearnefs  and  folidity  of  judgment. 
Without  the  fmallell  helitation  therefore  I  declare  of  this  face— it 
is  that  of  reafon. 


ADDITION.     P. 

FOUR   PORTRAITS    AFTER   VAN    DYKE. ^ee   the  Plate, 

I  fhall  endeavour-to  explain  what  Is  homogeneous  or  heterogene^ 
ous  in  the  features  of  the  portraits  on  the  oppofite  Plate. 

I. 

VORSTERMANS. 

The  gentlenefs  and  flexibility  of  his  mind  are  charadterized  by 
the  contour  of  the  forehead,  by  the  eyes,  and  by  the  aperture  of 
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tKe  mouth  ;  but  the  drawing  of  the  mouth  itfelf  is  defeftive,  and 
this  incorrednefs  makes  it  form  a  contrail  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  face.  The  point  of  the  nofe  too  has  fomething  heterogeneous, 
and  the  bone  of  the  eye  ought  to  be  fomewhat  lefs  obtufe. 


Portrait  II. 

GUZMAN. 

This  is  truly  the  phyfionomy  of  a  hero  ;  but  it  required  a  more 
decided  look,  and  eyes  whofe  angles  were  m.ore  acute.  The  de- 
fign  of  the  lips  is  likewiie  too  vjgue,  too  feeble  for  a  face  fo 
energetic.  The  upper  and  under  p-rts  of  the  face  are  in  perfed 
harmony  in  all  other  refpefts. 


Portrait  III. 

PERERA. 

The  chin  and  forehead  are  homogeneous ;  though  this  lail  is  not 
fufficiently  arched,  that  is,  the  contours  of  it  are  not  round  enough. 
This  fort  of  elevated  and  .arched  foreheads  can  fcarcely  harmonize 
with  a  nofe  pointed  and  llrongly  marked.  They  require  one  of  a 
middle  lize,  that  is,  rather  fmall  than  large,  relatively  to  the  fore- 
head, Obferve  efpeciaily,  what  is  very  remarkable,  that  fuch  a 
forehead  rifing  into  ^n  arch,  and  half  bald,  is  ufuaJly  combined 
with  jaws  ana  a  chin  very  flelhy. 

The  head  of  Guzman,  that  of  Franklin,  under  the  letter  N.  of 
the  Additions  in  this  Ledure,  and,  in  fhort,  the  portraits  on  the 
preceding  pages,  furniih  a  proof  of  it. 

Portrait  IV. 

fritland. 

Here  is  another  phyilonomy  of.<a  hero,  and  one  of  the  moft 
Riajellic,     The  charadler  of  its  lirmnefs  is  exprefTsd  w^ith  great 

truth. 
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truth.  This  man  is  formed  to  command,  not  to  obey*.  The 
mouth  in  general,  and  particularly  the  line  which  divides  it,  are 
too  inliDid  for  fuch  a  face  ;  the  chin  and  under-chin  too  fmooth 
and  unmeaning.  Such  perpendicular  foreheads  as  this,  always 
affociate  harmonioufly  with  cheeks  of  an  analogous  form. 


ADDITION.      Qj, 

FOUR    PORTRAITS    AFTER   VAN    DYKE.— See    the    'Plate. 

F0R,TRAIT    I. 
PEIRESC. 

The  phyfiOnomy  of  a  confummate  politician,  equally  dexterous 
in  difcovering  and  in  concealing  fecrets,  formed  for  the  labours  of 
the  cabinet  in  every  refpeft.  Faces  which  draw  to  a  point  thus, 
from  the  eyes  to  the  extremity  of  the  chin,  always  fuppofe  long 
nofes.  Never  do  we  find  in  them  a  turned  up  nofe,  or  large  pro- 
minent eyes.  The  firmnefs  which  charadlerizes  them  deferves 
rather  ttie  name  of  obilinacy  ;  perfons  of  this  fort  have  recourfe  to 
intrigue,  and  ad  by  indirect  means.  They  carefully  fhun  occa- 
fions  which  require  them  to  appear,  and  to  run  any  perfonal  rifk. 


Portrait  II. 


SCAGLIA. 


If  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  this  face  is  the  mafter-piece 
of  homogeneity.  It  announces  a  heart  overHowing  wiih  fenfibi- 
lity,  mafculine  energy,  and  a  compofure  incapable  of  being  dif- 
turbed.     It  fuggefts  to  me  the  idea  of  beings  of  a  fuperior  crde7# 
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Seldom  are  energy  and  calmnefs  fo  happily  blended.  Need  we 
be  lurprifed,  then,  to  read  the  following  infcription  under  his 
portrait  ? 

*  Hie  quern  tacentem  nobilis  finsit  raanus, 

*  Nuper  diferta  principes  lingua  movens, 

*  Momenta  rebus  magna  perplexis  dealt. 

*  Sibi  nunc  filendo  vivit,  sc  procul  totum 

*  Undare  mundum.  tacitas  e  porta  intuens, 

*  Animum  ad  fatura,  dodus  ex  vifis,  parat.' 


IMITATED. 

In  form  ferene  behold  the  fage  pourtray'd, 
Whcfe  tongue  the  hearts  of  princes  lately  fway'd  ; 
His  hand  was  wont  to  guide  the  helm  of  Hate, 
And  fav'd  his  country  from  impending  fate  : 
Nowj  fafe  in  port,  he  hears  the  tempell  roar. 
And  the  lou{i  furges  dafli  the  founding  fhore  : 
Experience-taught  religns  all  human  things 
^  To  mad  ambition  and  the  pride  of  kings  ;* 
Eyes  happier  ihores  where  war  and  tempeHs  ceafe ; 
Where  all  within,  and  all  around,  is  peace. 


Portrait  IIL 

cachiopin. 

This  face  is  entirely  drawn  in  the  fame  fpirit.  It  can  fuit  only 
a  man  of  fuperior  tafle. 

The  eye  indicates  love  of  the  fine  arts ;  the  forehead  promifes  a 
clear  and  found  underfisinding,  and  quicknefs  of  conception,  rather 
than  penetration.  In  the  under  parr,  the  nofe  goes  off  a  little  too 
ihort. 

For- 
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Portrait  IV« 

STEVENS. 

Here-  is  a  vifible  contrail :  the  under  lip  cannot  harmonize 
either  with  the  mouth  or  the  eye.  This  lail  too  preferves  an  ex- 
preflion  of  gentlenefs  which  the  mouth  ^vants.  Farther  obferve, 
that  a  nofe  whofe  ridge  is  fo  broad,  and  v^hich  thus  turns  up  at  the 
tip,  is  a  very  ufual  mark  of  judgment  and  of  natural  wit. 

The  relation  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  fome  of  the  foregoing 
heads,  you  will  find  here  between  the  forehead  and  the  lower ^ait 
of  the  face. 
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LECTURE     XXVIl. 


BETERMINED  not  to  omit  any  thing  which  can  illuftrate  the 
Science  of  Fhyliognomy,  I  have  refclved  to  devote  a  fbparate 
Lefture  to  the  works  of  Raphael,  the  moll  interelling  and  the  moft 
inftrudlive  fubjeds.  No  copy  can  equal  the  perfedlion  of  his  pic- 
tures, nor  his  drawings;  but  frmething  they  mull  iofe  under  th^ 
graver. 

PORTRAITS  AFTER  RAPHAEL. 
A. 

A  SUBLIME   CHARACTER. — See  the  Platei 

With  a  look  of  compafiion  this  perfon  feems  to  regard  an  obje(!l 
which  excites  forrow*— a  fublime  charadler,  full  of  energy  and 
ftrength  of  judgment. 

Separately  to  conlider  every  part^  every  feature  of  this  face,  not 
a  fingle  one  is  to  be  found  perfeftly  true,  and  of  which  the  draw- 
ing is  corredl.  Clofely  examined,  the  eye  is  quire  a  caricature ; 
the  fame  thing  I  mull  fay  of  the  eye  brow,  the  nofe,  the  mouth,  the 
chin,  the  forehead.    The  nofe,  which  is  the  part  the  bell  managed. 
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as  weii  as  the  moft  elegant  ahd  the  moll  expreffive,  is  unfuitable  t§ 
a  female  face— it  is  not  natural ;  neverthelefs  it  produces  efFed;  it 
feduces,  becaufe  it  is  the  caricature,  the  incorreft  copy  of  a  pre- 
tended Greek  nofe.  The  notched  contour  of  the  point  of  the  nofc 
is  likewife  an  irregularity,  and  is  not  homogeneous  to  the  other 
contours  of  that  part,  Lallly,  the  chin  is  mafculine,  and  out  of 
nature.  ^ 

Young  painters,  deligners,  poets !  allow  me  yet  once  more  to 
tender  you  this  falutary  advice — Above  every  thing,  aim  at  truth  i 
be  correal ;  ftudy,  copy,  meafure  Nature.  Be  on  your  guard 
againft  that  Ueal  heautyy  that  great  manner ^  that  high  Jfyle,  that 
antique  tafte,  and  all  the  other  falhionable  terms  with  which  your 
ears  are  incelTantly  flunned,  and  your  imagination  heated,  but 
which  only  miflead  you  from  truth.  We  fometimes  overlook  neg- 
ligences in  a  genius  of  the  firll  order,  in  a  painter  otherwife  known 
to  be  correal,  who,  hurried  on  by  his  ideas,  prefents  them  haftily 
iii  a  flight  Iketch  j  but,  neverthelefs,  thefe  negligences  are  not  the 
lefB  real  faults. 


B. 


AtTENTIOM,    DESIRE,    HOPE,    REFLECTING  ASTONtSHMENT • 

See  the  Plate. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  chara6lers  diflinguiihable  in  this  fecoiidl 
head  of  Raphael. 

The  nofe  promifes  great  elevation  of  foul,  fuperior  wifdom  and 
equal  candour.  There  is  an  air  of  goodnefs  in  the  mouth  which 
borders  on  weaknefs.  The  eye  and  eye-brow  announce  the  com- 
pofure  of  ingenuoufnefs,  undifturbed  by  paffion,  and  the  fame  ex- 
preflion  is  alfo  apparent  in  the  outlines,  from  the  forehead  down  ta 
the  ear. 
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BEAD    AFTER    CUIDO.— 5^£    the   Platel 

I  here  fubjoin,  in  the  fame  flyle,  a  head  after  Guido.  Both  for 
truth  of  expreffion,  and  correftnefs  of  defign,  it  appears  to  me  ad- 
mirable ;  therefore,  1  mufl  be  allowed  to  give  it  the  preference  to 
that  of  Raphael,  which  feduces  chiefly  by  the  beautiful  contours 
of  the  nofe. 


HEAD  OF  A  MAN  OF  A  SERIOUS  CAST.— 5^^  the  Plate* 

The  ferious  caft  of  this  face,  and  its  mafculine  energy,  furely 
dellroy  not  the  fentiments  of  compaffion  which  are  at  the  fame 
time  painted  on  it.  It  is  the  afHi6lion  of  a  good  man,  fuch  af,  in 
effe6l,  I  find  him  in  form  and  features  of  the  face.  I  mufl  not 
fay  that  this  air  of  the  head  is  affeiled ;  but  cannot  help  finding 
fault  with  the  eye- brows,  which  fo  far  from  harmonizing  with  the 
energy  of  the  whole,  are  only  feeble  apd  harlh. 


HEAD  OF  A  MAN  WHO  GROANS  UNDER  THE  PRESSURE  OP  HIS 

SORROW. — ^ee  the  Plate* 

The  head  here  fubjoined,  is  from  the  hand  of  a  different  mafter; 
but  it  equally  expreffes  the  intereft  of  compadoni  It  has  not,  by- 
much,  the  fame  energy,  though  drawn,  perhaps,  with  more  accu- 
racy than  that  of  Raphael, 

This  face  reprefents  the  lituation  of  a  man  who  groans  under 
the  preffure  of  his  forrow,  and  who  has  not  fuihcient  iirength  to 
fupport  it ;  it  is  a  face  rather  ordinary  than  fublime. 

Pp^  ?ROFOUN0. 
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PROFOUND  CONTEMPLATION. — See  the  Plate, 

Were  this  face  interfedled  by  lines,  the  drav^ing  would  be  found 
all  nifbingly  inccrrcdt :  it  would  again  apoear  how  widely  the 
greatrfl:  mailers  deviate  from  Nature,  and  that  they  conceal  their 
faults  merely  by  dint  of  genius. 

Whatever  may  be  the  inaccuracies  of  this  face,  it  does  not  the 
lefs  approach  toward  the  fublime.  Every  thing  in  it  announces 
profoun  i  contemplation  :  you 'here  fee  a  fovil  calmly  occupied  vf'iih. 
its  cbjeft,  and  which,  without  being  agitated  by  the  more  violent 
paffions,  has,  however,  nothing  of  the  coldnefs  of  indiiFerence. 

Were  every  part  of  this  face  to  be  reduced  to  its  proper  place 
and  proportion,  the  forehead  M^ould  be  lefs  mafcuiine  ;  that  is,  it 
would  have  fomething  more  of  a  curve  j  the  eye-brows  would  have 
jnore  precifion  ;  the  upper  eye-lid  W'ould  be  n^ore  llrongly  marked^ 
and  have  more  of  the  arch  ;  the  noftril  would  more  clearly  appear; 
the  mouth  would  be  more  agreeable,  and  the  lips  better  formed. 
Even  in  the  original  painting,  thefe  are  not  the  only  defedls  which 
disfigure  this  piece.  This  head,  were  they  corredled,  would  be  a 
worthy  reprefentation  of  that  of  the  Virgin.  It  is  Hill  lovely,  even 
In  its  prefent  Hate,  were  it  only  but  for  the  contour  of  the  nofe. 


THREE   INFERIOR  ThCts.^-^See  the  Plate^ 

The  face  I  have  been  fpeaking  of  will  ever  be  preferred  to  the 
three  oppofite,  which  are  much  lefs  diilinguifhed,  and  are  the  pro«i 
^i^dion  of  a  pencil  very  inferior  ^o  that  of  Raphael, 
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E. 

HEAD    OP    AN    ANGEL.— iS"^^    t/:^e   Plate, 

This  is  no  more,  in  my  opinion,  the  head  of  an  angel,  than  it  ia 
that  of  a  man.  Why  r  Becaufe  it  is  compofed  of  parts  altogether 
heterogeneous.  Whatei'er  illuiinn  it  may  produce  as  a  whole,  and 
let  th's  illuiion  proceed  from  the  figure  itfelf,  or  from  its  attitude, 
or  from  the  flowing  hair,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  from  the  fericu-3  ai5d 
diicontented  air  difcoverable  in  the  mouth  and  in  the  eye,  never- 
thelefs  it  is  d(^cidedly  certain,  that  this  _prQdutiion  totally  violates 
every  rule  of  defign.  This  judgment  will  be  pronounced  on  it  by  . 
every  accurate  and  unprejudiced  obferver. 

The  nofe,  taken  apart,  is  faitable  only  to  a  young  lad  of  a  good 
heart,  but  a  weak  underilanding.  The  forehead  conceals  a  refleft- 
ing  character,  but  at  the  fame  time  cold  and  obftinate.  The  under 
lip  (of  which  the  defign  cannoi  bear  the  flighteil  inrpe6\ioii)  feems 
agitated  by  apprehenlion  and  termr.  That  eye  feeble,  and  incor- 
reclly  drawn,  has  befides,  I  think,  an  air  of  timidity.  That  fire, 
and  that  fublime  compofure,  which  become  the  MelTenger  of 
Heaven,  the  Announcer  of  the  judgments  of  the  Iv^oit  Highj  and 
the  iVIiniiter  of  his  vengeance,  is  not  there  difcernible.  The  upper 
part  of  the  face  forms  a  contraft  with  the  under  ;  the  former  does 
not  admit  of  that  fhrinking  under-lip,  nor  of  that  retreating  chin, 
I  muil  add,  even  at  the  hazard  of  tirhig  my  readers,  that  the  ear, 
thrown  to  an  infinite  dilrance  from  the  nofe,  is  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  homogeneity  J  and  likewife,  that  notwithltanding  all  the 
efforts  of  the  painter,  the  neck  is  feeble  to  the  iaft  degree,  and  dif- 
gufts  by  its  immoderate  tenlion. 

The  eye-brow,  viewed  in  front,  is  perhaps  homogeneous  to  the 
forehead  ;  but,  after  all,  this  trait  is  defedive  in  refps<a  of  pruth  and 
fixprelSoji. 

PROFILE 
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F. 


PROFILE,    VOID     OF    TRUTH,     HARMONY,     AND     GRACE.' 

See  the  Plate* 


At  fight  of  this  profile  fomc  will  declare,  with  an  enthafiafm 
real  or  afi'eiled,  '  This  is  ^  Greek  head.*  Others  will  exclaim, 
« It  is  impoffible  to  tell  what  it  is  !*  What  decifion  fhall  I  then 
pronounce  ?  Yet  once  morc^  nay  a  hundred  times  more,  if  there  be 
occafion  to  repeat  it,  *  My  rule  is  Nature.' 

Did  fuch  a  face  really  'exift,  what  an  impreffion  would  it  make 
upon  us,  and  on  every  perfon  capable  of  refle6l\on !  Perhaps  it 
might  feduce  for  a  moment  j  or,  in  other  words,  we  might  ima- 
ging that  we  perceived  fomething  great  in  it :  but  will  the  heart 
find  there  any  thing  to  folace  it,  and  can  we  dilcover  in  the  com- 
bined whole  the  charafter  of  true  greatnefs  ? 

This  profile  wants  truth,  harmony,  and  grace ;  how  then  comes 
it  to  ftrike  at  the  firfl  glance,  and  by  what  charm  does  it  fcrce  our 
approbation  ?  Not,  furely,  by  that  eye,  the  defign  of  which  is  fo 
frightful ;  as  little  can  it  be  by  that  uncouth  trait  which  reprefents 
the  noftril ;  nor  thefe  lips,  as  wretchedly  given  as  all  the  reft. 
Whcie  then  lurks  the  illufion  ?  Partly  in  the  beautiful  contour  of 
the  forehead  ;  perhaps  alfo  in  the  eye-brow,  which  pofTefles  much 
delicacy,  nciwithftanding  the  incorrednefs  of  the  defign;  it  is 
efpecially  in  the  contour  of  the  nofe,  from  the  eye  brow  to  the 
extienr;ity  of  the  upper  lip  ;  laftly,  it  is  lefs  or  more  in  the  chin. 
But  however  beautiful  thefe  parts  may  be,  they  want  expreflionj 
they  flatter  the  fenfes,  but  fay  nothing  to  the  underllanding. 
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G. 

PROFOUND    AND    CONCENTRATID    SORROW.— 5^tf   tibe  Plate, 


That  this  print  is  infinitely  inferior  to  the  original,  it  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  defign  of  it  is  contemptible,  if  minutely  examined 
feature  by  feature.  It  is  a  defedive  performance,  and  in  vain  do 
you  look  for  either  nature  or  art ;  every  thing  in  it  is  fpoilt  by 
aifeftation.  Can  thefe  be  eyes  ?  Is  that  a  mouth  ?  What  means 
that  nofe,  at  leafl  as  to  the  noftril  ?  The  hand  at  the  bottom  of  the 
plate,  is  neither  that  of  a  man  nor  of  a  woman.  This  wretched 
copy  is  probably  the  effort  of  a  young  artifl  eager  in  the  purfuic 
of  genius. 

What  difagreement  between  the  nofe,  the  tytz^  and  the  mouth ! 
There  is  at  moll  a  kind  of  relation  between  the  chin  and  the 
mouth ;  but  this  laft  is  fo  bungled,  particularly  in  the  corner  of 
the  lips,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  charge  it  to  the  account  of  Raphael. 

The  eyes  are  fore-ftiortened ;  but  wherefore,  in  the  fame  figure, 
and  in  the  fame  pofition,  not  forelhorten  alfo  the  nole  and  the  upper 
lip  ?  which,  by  the  bye,  can  be  the  lip  neither  of  a  man  nor  of  as 
angel,  nor  that  of  an  animal* 

The  forehead  is  the  feat  of  profound  and  concent-rated  forrow, 
which  tends  to  fainting,  of  which  the  mouth  gives  the  expreflioii. 


H. 

SANCTITY    TRULY  APOSTOLIC. — See   the  Plate. 

This  head  was  copied  from  a  fimple  Iketch  in  the  coltedion  of 
Mr,  Fcefch,  a  member  of  the  great  council  of  Bale.  A  face  fail 
-©f  foul,  and  a  fanflity  truly  apoftolic. 

However 
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However  carelefs  a  flcetch  -of  Raphael  may  be,  we  always  dlf- 
cover  in  it  the  ^reat  Raphael:  every  where  the  fame  fenfibilityj 
every  where  a  certain  efie6l.  After  noticing  twenty  faults  in  one 
of  hio  pieces,  the  quellion  will  always  recur  in  tie  end,  *  But  how 
*  comes  it,  th^t  this  face  produces  a  hundred  times  more  eiTefl  than 
«  fo  many  other  defigns  more  laboured  and  correct  ?* 

Here  the  forehe?.d,  conHdered  by  itlelf,  is  neither  v/ell  fhapfed 
nor  well  drawn.  The  eye-brow  is  fcarcely  vifible.  The  form  of 
the  eyes  is  trivial  to  the  laft  degree.  The  contour  of  the  cheeks 
has  nothing  to  diiVmguifli  it,  and,  with  flricl  propriety,  cannot  be 
called  beautiful.  In  what,  then,  confifts  the  happy  expreffion  of 
this  head  ?  Yity  are  We  inilantly  difpofed  to  call  it  the  head  of  an 
aoofile  ?  How  come  we  to  dwell  upon  it  with  a  religious  venera- 
tion ?  For  this  reafon,  becaufe  there  is  more  than  one  fpecies  of 
beauty  diicingulihes  this  head,  and-  contributes  to  the  furprifing 
efrecl  which  it  produces.  Firll:,  that  large  nofe  which  poITeffes  fo 
much  energy ;  then  the  mouth,  though  the  delign  of  it  be  a  little 
too  vague;  add  to  that  the  foftnefs  of  the  hair  of  the  beard  j  but 
above  all  the  fed'.on  of  the  forehead  v^hich  is  between  the  eyesj 
near  the  root  of  the  nofe  ;  in  fhcrt,  the  fimplicity  of  the  compofi* 
tion,  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  every  part  of  which  contri- 
butes to  the  fame  end, 

I  iind  in  it  a  mind  attentive,  a  chara£ler  full  of  energy,  a  foul 
powerfully  interefted  in  its  objed,  and  impelled  by  vivacity  of 
feeling. 


VIRGIN  MOTHER.  OF  THE  SAVIOUR.— O^^"  the  Platen 

The  original  prefents  great  beauties :  the  copy  conveys  them 
with  all  poffible  exadnefs;  and  yet  I  muft  not  declare,  that  this 
head  is  admirable,  that  it  reaches  the  fublime.  It  does  not  pro- 
duce a  decided  effecl.    Without  being  ordinary,  it  is  neither  an 
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accurate  produflion,  nor  a  work  of  genius;   and  the  one  or  thq 
other  is  abfolutely  necelTary  to  fucceed  in  painting. 

It  is  not  thus  that  Darer  and  Holb.ein  defigned  :  they  acculloined 
themfelves  faithfully  to  fullovv  Nature,  All  the  faculties  of  the 
ioul  appear  to  be  fufpended  in  the  oppofite  face.  It  expr^fies 
neither  profound  meditation,  nor  tender  ^edlion.  The  eyes,  and 
even  the  whole  together,  fufficiently  chara£terize  the.  Virgin 
Mother  of  the  Saviour;  but  the  eye -brows  are  too  thick,  and 
ought  to  have  been  more  arched.  The  under  part  of  the  nofe  is 
mean.  That  mouth,  open  from  the  one  angle  to  the  other,  there- 
by becomes  infipid.  The  lips  are  ill-formed,  and  the  chin  like- 
wife  has  been  neglefled. 


HEAD  OF   josEPHi, — See  the  Plate* 

r 

This  head,  in  the  original  piflure,  infpires  admiration  and  re- 
fpe£l;  and  the  very  copy  approaches  the  fublime.  The  contour, 
however,  of  the  forehead  is  palpably  inaccurate  ;  indeed,  it  is  not 
deligned  in  all  its  purity  ;  the  eye-brows  and  noftril  are  whim- 
fical ;  but  every  thing  elfe  announces  the  fandity  of  a  patriarch,  a 
calmnefs  not  to  be  diHurbed,  venerable  goodnefs,  modeRy  inac- 
ceffible  to  vanity,  a  moderation  which  alone  would  be  fufiicient 
to  form  the  eulogiuni  of  this  charafter. 


L. 

INfANT  HEAD  OF  CHRIST, -^See  the  Plate. 

When  I  feel  myfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  finding  fault  with 
works  which  I  could  have  wiihed  it  had  been  in  my  power  "to  com- 
mend, it  gives   me  pain.     But  amicus  Phto^  amicus  Socrates, 
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fedmagis  arnica  'veritas^?hto  is  my  friend,  Socrates  is  my  friend^ 
but  Truth  is  fiill  a  dearer  friend. 

The  drawing  of  this  forehead  is  timid  and  deditute  of  chara61er. 
Even  for  an  ordinary  child,  the  nofe  would  be  too  mean.  Were; 
the  upper  lip  a  little  more,  and  the  lower  fomewhat  lefs  flrongly 
marked,  there  would  be  an  expreffion  of  goodnefs  and  greatnefs  in 
the  mouth.  The  eyes  promife  a  judicious  mind,  excellent  difpo- 
jiticns,  dignity;   but  look  net  here  for  the  fublime. 

■  The  under  part  of  the  chin,  the  ear,  and  the  eye-brows,  are 
almoft  beneath  criticifm  ;  notwithHanding  which,  this  head,  in 
the  original  piflure,  produces  the  moft  ftriking  elFe6l"-for,  on 
looking  at  it,  you  fall  proftrate,  and  adore  it.  In  works  of  a  cer* 
tain  defcription,  all  depends  on.  a  little  more  or  a  little  lefs* 


M. 

INFANT   HEAD  OF  ST.  JOHN.»— i5^^  the  Plate, 

This  head,  and  the  three  preceding,  have  been  detached  from 
the  pifture  of  the  Holy  Family,  and  are  faid  to  have  been  copied 
on  oiled  paper. 

The  oppofite  head  does  not  the  lefs  prefent  the  forehead  of  a 
perfed  changeling.  The  nofe  is  deilitute  of  character,  and,  par- 
ticularly in  the  under  part,  is  contemptible.  The  eye  ar.d  the 
raouth  exprefs  a  fixed  attention :  I  difcover  in  them  much  iim- 
plicity  and  goodnefs,  but  nothing  that  indicates  a  fuperior  mind. 


N. 

ELIZABETH,      THE     MCJTHER     OF     ST.  JOKN-B APTIST, 

See  the  Plate. 

'■•  According  to  all  appearance,  this  figure  reprefents  Elizabeth, 
the  mother  of  St.  John-Baptill.     It  announces  a  mind  attentive, 

and 
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and  violently  on  the  flretch,  but  which  by  no  means  approaches 
the  fublime.     Here  too  there  is  not  a  fingle  part  corre£ily  drawn. 

This  criticifm  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  eye-brow^  the 
noftril,  and  the  niouth,  or  rather  to  what  is  fubllituted  in  the  room 
of  thefe  parts. 

The  forehead,  the  nofe,  and  the  chin,  are  paflable.  Even  to 
the  eye  I  w^ill  allow  a  certain  precilion  ;  neverthelefs,  I  think  it  is 
too  piercing:  I  could  wifh  to  fee  in  it  more  of  dignity  and 
devotion. 

What  gives  to  the  heads  of  Raphael,  even  to  the  moft  ordinary^ 
a  merit  fo  diftinguifhed,  and  a  charadler  of  originality,  is  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  compolition,  the  happy  unity  of  ideas,  which  all 
concur  toward  one  and  the  fame  end. 


O. 

HEAD    OF    ST*    JOHN    BAPTIST.— &(?    the   Platei 

This  is  confidered  as  one  of  Raphael's  mailer-pieces :  the 
original  pi6lure  is  in  the  gallery  at  DufTeldorp. 

There  is  a  limplicity  in  it  blended  with  a  dignity  which  cannot 
fail  to  produce  flrong  and  lading  impreffions.  A  judgment  may 
be  formed  of  this,  even  from  this  third  copy,  to  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree.  How  much  of  nature  and  expreffion  !  It  is  the  image  of 
fpotlefs  innocence,  but  you  perceive  in  it  not  fo  much  of  *  the 
*  fpirit  of  Eiias'  as  the  characler  of « the  friend  of  the  bridegroom.* 
(Jo.  iii.  29  ) 

Separately  conlidered,  the  parts  are  not  executed  in  a  fuperior 
manner;  notwiihftanding  which,  the  whole  produces  a  fine  effect. 
The  mouth  has  fomething  affefledly  precife  and  even  infipid. 
The  hair  is  juiily  admired;  but  is  not  ealily  conceivable  why,  in  a 
head  of  fuch  energy,  the  beard  ftiould  have  been  forgotten. 

Q^q^   2  THE 
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p. 

THE  CALMNESS  OF   INNOCENCE.*— 5^f  the  PlatS, 

Though  this  print  be  perhaps  only  a  tenth  copy/ it  is  notwith- 
ilanding  an  admirable  produdlion,  full  of  foftnefs  and  fimplicity. 

The  difpolition,  the  attitude,  the  details,  every  thing  in  it 
breathes  the  calmnefs  of  innocence.  Is  it  poffible  not  to  difcover 
the  Virgin  Mother  of  Chriil:  in  thefe  features?  Is  it  poffible  not  to 
difcover  in  them  a  ch grader  wife,  prudent,  and  difcreet,  exempt 
from  perturbation  and  paffion  ?  There  is  not  a  lingle  particular, 
even  to  the  hands,  that  does  not  exprefs  this  chara<51er  j  but  the 
contour  of  the  nofe  has  loft  much  of  its  dignity  through  the  fault 
of  the  copyer. 

Excepting  the  timidity  and  pitifulnefs  of  the  drawing,  and  par- 
ticularly of  that  right  ear  which  has  been  fo  fcandaloufly  neg- 
leded,  I  find  in  the  figure  of  the  child  the  character  of  uncommon 
energy.  It  promifes  a  perfonage  who  will  fignalize  himfelf  by 
great  adlions ;  who  will  not  leave  the  world,  without  leaving  in 
it  eternal  monuments  of  his  glory.  He  is  born  to  royalty,  and 
ieems  already  to  feel  his  dignity.  The  features  of  the  face,  in 
other  refpeds,  fuggeft  nothing  of  the  amiable  ingenuoufnefs  which 
fuits  his  age  and  charader  :  it  might,  however,  have  been  pre- 
ferved ;  for  fimplicity  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  heroifm, 
though  thefe  two  qualities  are  rarely  found  united  in  the  fame 
perfon. 

By  an  air  too  timid  and  too  vulgar,  the_  under  psrt  of  the  face 
likewife  gives  difguft. 
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.    CLEMENCY.— -aJ.?^  the  Plate, 

The  mors  that  forms  polTefs  of  the  truth  of  Nature,  the  more 
corred  and  harmonious  will  be  the  delign,  and  the  more  will  thefe 
forms  pleafe  the  eye  and  fatisfy  the  mind. 

Though  ftill  far  from  perfecltion,  this  head  is  better  drawn  than 
any  of  the  preceding.  It  is  q^uite  in  'the  fame  fpiric  :  over.alJ  the 
parts  of  the  face  the  fame  chara£l:er  feems  diffufed. 

The  contour  of  the  nofe,  t  admit,  goes  off  too  much  in  an  angle, 
and  prefents  fomething  of  harfhnefs  ;  but  is  net  for  that  deftitute 
of  powerful  exprefrion  :  it  indicates  as  much  firmnefs  as  dignity, 
and  may  be  confidered  here,  in  this  fenfe,  as  the  mark  of  a  cha- 
ra£ler  of  reditude  and  impartiality. 

The  painter  has,  in  general,  introduced  into  this  figure  much 
clearnefs  and  energy :  a  noble  fimplicity  animates  the  whole,  and 
every  part  taken  feparately. 

In  the  moO:  perfedl  harmony  are  the  eye,  the  eye-brow,  and  the 
mouth.  Every  thing  announces  an  indulgence  and  good-nature 
unmixed  with  weaknefs,  clemency  fourxded  on  juftice,  nothing  of 
precifenefs  or  affefiation. 

To  difccver  that  this  iigure  has  been  copied  after  the  marble,  it 
requires  only  a  flight  degree  of  attention  i  at  leaft,  it  is  impofTible 
to  doubt  that  the  artift,  in  imprinting  his  own  genius  upon  it,  has 
followed  the  model  of  an  antique. 


A  PA- 
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A  PATRIARCH  OF  SUPERIOR  RANK,  AND  THREE  YOUNG 

FIGURES. — See  the   Plate, 

Here  is  neither  a  god,  nor  a  demi-godj  but,  if  this  figure  be 
prefcnted  to  me  as  that  of  a  prophet  or  patriarchy  I  will  not  heiitate 
to  place  it  in  the  higheft  order. 

The  hair  and  the  beard  alfo  have  a  fedudlive  influence :  they 
throw  a  fpecies  of  illufion  ever  feveral  irregularities  which  might 
furniih  matter  to  criticifm,  or  even  appear  ihocking.  For  example, 
iuch  are  the  left  eye- brow,  the  total  negled  of  this  feature  above 
the  right  eye,  and  the  deiign  itfelf  of  that  eye,  Alfo  fuch  is  the 
nollril,  fo  frequently,  or  rather  almcll  always,  negleded  in  Ra- 
phael's heads. 

On  the  other  hand,  thefe  blemiHies  are  redeemed  by  great  beau- 
ties. The  difpofition  cf  the  fubjeft,  the  attitude  of  the  arms,  the 
hands,  the  drapery,  the  flowing  hair,  the  beard  ;  and  even,  in  fom.e 
refpedls,  the  form  of  the  face,  the  look,  the  fnape  of  the  nofe,  all 
are  managed  in  an  elevated  ilyle  which  gives  animation  to  the 
whole. 

Thefe  three  figures  of  angels,  or  v/ould-be  angels,  are  only 
lufty  Ilout  lads,  drawn  without  corre£inefs,  without  trath,  witk- 
out  amenity,  and  without  characler.  They  are  neither  children, 
nor  grown  men,  nor  angels,  nor  demons. 

Fig.  2,  in  particular)  is  a  h<5rrid  figure  ;  and,  were  I  difpofed  to 
allow  a  degree  of  dignity  ta  iig.  3,  the  nofe  mufl  ever  appear  con- 
temptible. 
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FIVE   KEADS. — See   the  plate, 

I  adore  wliat  is  exadl,  precife,  and  correcl;  what  Is  not  foj  can* 
not  be  conliflent  with  truth.  In  this  refped,  Nature  furpafies  all 
the  efforts  of  art.  She  always  knows  what  fhe  is  about :  ilie  dii^ 
poles  every  thing,  ilie  dengns  every  thing;  ihe  reduces  all  to  the 
individu?!,  v/hich  fhe  fubdivides  into  other  individual  narts. 
Hence  the  nearer  art  approaches  thefe  principles  of  Nature,  the 
more  expreflive  will  it  be,  and  the  greater  e:Te£l  will  it  produce. 
In  the  cppofite  plate  the  painter  intended  to  rife  above  ordinary 
forms ;  his  imagination  fed  on  inteliediusl  beauty,  and  vzx  he 
faithfully  adheres  to  nature  and  truth. 

Fig.  I.  Strikes  us  lefs  than  the  ethers  ;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
it  has  loft  by  the  foreihortening  ;  \j'cx.  the  under  part  of  the  face 
prefents  a  dignity  not  commonly  to  be  found  among  men. 

Figs  2.  This  figure  is  too  timid  to  be  tlr.it  of  a  Mofes ;  yet 
you  difcover  in  it,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreiEonj  a  cekitial 
origin. 

Fig.  3.  That  face  would  bear  the  imprefs  of  a  fublime  com- 
pofur? ,  and  fjperior  ilrength  of  mind,  were  the  nofe  a  hair's- 
breadth  broader. 

Fig.  4,  This  head  fuppofes  a  being  above  humanity;  and, 
even  in  the  copy,  it  preferves  an  energy  and  harmony  wliich  com- 
mand refpedl. 

Fig.  5.  An  open  and  contented  chara6ier,  of  lingular  com- 
pofure  and  goodnefs ;  it  announces  a  mind  luminous  and  formed 
for  enjoyment.  This  face,  howeverj  reaches  not  the  fublime  j  it 
dees  not  rife  even  to  true  greatntf§, 

FIVE 
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FIVE   HEADS  •'"See   the  PlatCc 

Pig.  I.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  forehead  is  a  littls 
too  tenfe  :  it  ought  to  have  bent  inward  more  or  lefs  toward  the 
middle,  and  confequently  to  have  defcribed  two  arches  when 
viewed  in  profile.  With  this  exceptiQn,  the  whole  taken  together,, 
and  the  parts  in  detail,  admirably  well  exprefs  attention  mixed 
with  ailoniiliment  j  they  promife  a  chara>^er  truly  dignified,  a 
heart  expanded  to  the  reception  of  truth* 

Fig.  2.  A  moil:  diilinguifhed  countenance,  but  it  has  unhap- 
pily fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  very  indifferent  copyifl.  With 
ihefe  fine  large  eyes  that  little  nofe  forms  a  fhocking  contrail.  The 
furprife  which  agitates  this  phyfionomy  appears  to  be  occalionecl 
by  fome  caufe  of  difcontent. 

Fig.  3.  If  I  except  the  under  part  of  the  nofe,  this  face  rifea,  to 
the  true  fublime;  in  other  words,  it  poffeiTes  the  greateillimplicity 
and  the  moft  powerful  exprejfion.  It  fuppofes  a  refleding  mind, 
and  a  feeling  heart.  It  promifes,  in  a  word,  a  perlon  who  will 
always  ad  with  dignity.  The  fuperiority  of  this  charafter  is  par- 
ticularly diflinguiihable  in  the  forehead,  the  eye-brows,  the  mouth, 
and  the  chin  j  and  is  again  apparent  in  the  wonderful  Iprmony  of 
the  whole. 

Fig.  4.  Here  again,  Snd  almoft  always,  the  tip  of  the  nofe  is 
faulty*  Befides,  there  is  in  this  figure  a  knitting  of  the  eye- brows, 
which  gives  it  an  air  of  chagrin  and  fullennefs  5  the  nofe  likewife 
is  too  near  the  mouth.  This  face,  ctherwife  energetical,  is  de» 
graded  by  all  thefe  irregularities,  and  rendered  difgufling. 

Fig.  5.  Affuredly  this  face  is  not  call  in  an  ordinary  mould  i 
but  it  becomes  almoft  infupportable  from  its  affedled  attitude  and 
the  prim  air  of  the  mouth  :  the  drawing  of  the  eye,  too,  offends 
againft  correftnefs.  •  Eefidesj  the  upper  part  of  the  face  announces 
not  energy,  but  much  capacity,  and  a  great  facility  of  feizing 
beauties  which  affed  the  fenfes, 
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FROM  THE  SCHOOL  OF  ATHENS.— &£  the  Plate, 

The  oppofite  head,  excepting  the  incorreflnefs  of  the  eye,  is  en- 
tirely in  the  fpirit  of  Raphael ;  that  is,  you  find  in  it  his  purity, 
his  iimplicity,  and  his  genius. 

The  nofe  alone  is  beyond  all  price.  The  upper  lip  advances 
tco'  much,  and  the  under  is  not  much  better  defigned.  It  is,  in 
fome  degree,  a  defedl  of  habit  which  lecurs  in  moll  of  Raphael's 
profiles. 


V. 

NiN'E   HEADS.— 5'£'5  the  Plates, 

Thefe  nine  heads  of  Raphael's  are  admirably  defigned,  and 
clearly  difcover  the  fpirit  of  their  author,  rather  better  perhaps 
than  all .  the  preceding.  They  likewife  poflefs  more  truth  and 
correclnefs.     I  fnali  make  a  few  remarks  on  each  in  particular. 

Fig.  I.  le  a  man  of  good  judgment,  of  lingular  honour  and 
probity.  ,  ' 

Fig.  2.  A  chara£ler  firm,  manly,  and  prudent  j  ellimable, 
and  even  great,  if  you  pleafe ;  but  not  fublime.    . 

Fig.  3.  Neither  is  this  {0,  though  perhaps  with  Hill  more  merit. 
I  difcover  in  it  much  firmnefs  and  gravity,  wifdom  and  mature 
reSeclion. 

Fig.  4.  Rather  the  grimace  of  feeling  than  ^eal  ienflbility. 
The  air  of  the  head  indicates  more  of  a  fiupid  look  than  holy 

rapture. 
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Fig,  5.  This  head  poffeiTes,  excepting  the  ear  and  the  unde? 
part  of  the  nofe,  gravity,  wifiom,  and  dignity.  It  is  the  true 
phyfionomy  of  a  Father  of  the  Church,  though  a  liule  iiiore  cun- 
ning than  was  neceilary. 

Fig.  6.  This  fuppofes  a  man'who  qiay  have  much  ability  and 
enterprize,  but  to  whom  I  cannot  admit  elevation  of  foul. 

Fig  7.  From  this  head  I  ihould  expefl  clear  ideas,  but  it  does 
not  announce  much  greatnefs.     The  under  Yip  links  too  much. 

Fig.  8.  This  faceis  allonifhingly  harnjonious— perhaps  it  ought 
to  have  the  preference  to  all  the  others.  This  is  a  man  capable  of 
giving  good  counfel,  and  who  joins  adions  to  words. 

Fig»  9.  A  flight  degree  of  incorredlnefs  in  the  dePign  of  the 
nofe  gives  this  phyiionomy  a  vulgar  air;  in  other  refpeds  it  wants 
not  dignity,  and  promifes  takr|ts» 


X. 


ATTENTION    MIXED    WITH    ASTONISHME|iT. 

See  the  Plate, 

Oppofite  is  another  head  entirely  in  the  tafte  of  our  painter. 

How  admirable  the  fimplicity  of  the  compofition,  the  fulnefs 
and  rotundity  of  the  defign,  the  uniformity  and  harmony  of  the 
whole  !  In  that  beautiful  face  you  difcover  a  mind  ingenuous  and 
docile;  a  marked  palfion,  yet  at  the  fame  time  fo  gentle,  and 
moderated  by  fo  much  calmn^fs,  that  it  fcarcely  retains  the  re- 
femblance  of  paffion.  However,  I  could  have  wifhed  to  fee  a 
little  more  connexion  between  the  parts,  more  of  mufcular  ex- 
preflion,  which  Nature  nevpr  fails  to  mark  to  a  certain  degree, 
chough  it  be  not  always  ftrikingly  apparent. 

You 
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AttE^TIO:N^  mixedwitli  ASTONISH^MENT. 
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You  are  fure  of  finding,  in  all  the  heads  of  Raphael,  a  beautiful 
fmooth  forehead,  and  a  long  nofe  remarkable  for  the  breadth  of  the 
ridge  :  almofl  always,  particularly  in  profiles  and  demi-profiles, 
the  mouth  is  half  open.  In  the  prefent  inftance,  you  difcern, 
through  thefe  diftinftive  features,  attention  mixed  with  aftonifii- 
ment.  On  the  whole,  the  chara^er  appears  pofTefied  of  lingular 
gentlenefs,  firmnefsj  and  candour. 


Y. 

CHRIST    WALKING    ON    THE    SEA.— *?£•<?  the  Flatet. 

In  the  attitudes,  and  in  the  aclion,  Raphael  is  peculiarly  excel- 
lent in  whole  figures.  His  pidlures  in  this  kind  have  a  charadler  of 
truth  and  enthuliafm  which  I  do  not  find,  to  the  fame  degree,  m 
his  heads. 

With  refpefl  to  the  oppofite  platens  the  attitude  of  Jefus  Chrill 
ought  to  he,  I  allow,  fomewhat  more  impofing  ;  but,  neverthclefs, 
this  figure  gives  full  proof  of  the  talents  of  thp  defigner. 

Were  the  features  of  the  face  lefs  concentrated,  the  exprefiion  of 
it  would  be  admirable :  in  its  prefent  Hate,  it  rifes  very  little  above 
mediocrity. 

From  the  attitudes,  as  well  as  from  the  air  of  the  headsj  the 
other  figures  are  equally  ftriking. 

You  already  diilinguifh  apollles  in  thefe  fimple'fifhermen,  and 
they  were  aiTu  redly  worthy  of  this  high  vocation.  Such  men, 
fuch  phyfionomies,  muft  neceiTarily  have  been  pleafing  to  our 
blefTed.  Saviour ;  muii  have  met  with  a  reception  from  him,  be- 
coming perfofis  fent  to  him  by  his  Father, 

I  am  lefs  pleafed  with  the  face  of  him  on  the  prow  of  the  vefTel 
than  the  r^fli  and  my  reafon  is,  that  the  left  eye  links  too  much 
toward  the  nofe. 

R  r   3  ASSEM- 
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THE  LAST  supper:— 5"^^  the  Plate. 

To  become  fenfible  that  this  is  an  aflemblage  of  great  men,  it  is 
fufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  look  on  thefe  figures  and  thefe  phy- 
iionomies. 

There  is  not  a  lingle  one  entirely  ordinary  among  thefe  faces  ; 
but,  with  refpe£^  to  both  proportion  and  expreffion,  that  of  the 
Saviour  {a)  eciipfes  all  the  reft ;  it  announces  moft  dignity  and 
calmnefs,  moft  gentlenefs  and  refolution. 

The  chara<5ler  of  its  greatnefs  ought  to  be  explained  by  t\i&  form 
of  the  face  j  by  the  proportion  of  the  principal  parts  5  the  hori^ 
zontsl  parallclifm  of  the  eye- brows,  of  the  eyes,  of  the  nofe,  and 
of  the  mouth  1  the  perpendicularity  of  the  nofe,  the  ridge  of  which 
is  broad  and  regular.  The  air  of  the  head  is  here  lefs  expreffive 
than  the  face  itfelf.  The  attitude  is  entirely  fuited  to  the  dignity 
of  the  greateft  and  moft  gentle  of  mafters,  and  forms  a  fine  contraft 
with  the  other  perfonages  of  the  piOure.  Their  features  have  not 
the  fame  regularity.  Infome  of  them  the  root  of  the  nofe  is  too 
clofe  to  the  eyes  ;  in  others  the  nofe  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
forehead.  In  this  refpec^  in  particular,  thofe  marked  h,  c,  i,  i, 
are  faulty. 

For  the  face  of  the  traitor  I  have  long  fearched  in  this  group; 
there  are  feveral  on  which  I  can  fix  fufpicion,  not  one  vv'hich  I 
dare  pofitively  accufe.  Undoubtedly,  this  is  to  be  afcribed  t© 
careleflhefs  in  the  copyift. 

Notwithftanding  all  their  greatnefs,  r,  d,  /,  /^,  feem  to  poflefs  an 
eauivocal  charadler, 

I  have 
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I  have  already  obferved,  that  a  prorainent  lip  is  a  dldindive 

f€ature  of  moil  of  Raphael's  profiles  5   and   1   mull  confefs  that. 

-  i  . 

after   all  my  experience,  I  have  never  known  this  feature  in  any 

but  perfons  of  fuperior  merit. 

The  face  marked  h  apparently  reprefents  St.  John  5  and,  eX' 
cep:ing  the  6.zi^^  which  I  have  already  pointed  out,  it  appears  ta 
me  the  moll  fublime  of  all.  Such  as  it  is  here,  I  prefer  to  it  facej^, 
and  much  more  Hill  to  that  marked  g^  In  t  the  height  of  the  fore- 
head, and  its  irregular  curve,  confiderably  dirr.inilh  the  exprefhon 
of  the  phyficncmy,  which,  in  other  refpefls,  is  not  ordinary,  tn 
is  incorred;  this  prefents  not  a  char ader  uncoir.monly  fublime, 
but  I  fhould  judge  the  more  favourably  -of  his  candour  and  fidelity. 
•Face  n  prefents  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  forehead  and  the 
nofe ;  this  latter  part  likewife  is  too  near  the  eye.  Thefe  two 
faults  would  excite  in  me  fosie  fufpicion,  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
my  confidence  were  net  reftored  by  the  eye,  the  mouth,  the  nofe, 
the  chin,  and  the  hair.  The  little  that  we  fee  of  facrs  e  decidedly 
promifes  a  charasfter  energetical  and  magnanimous;  a  heart  fimple 
and  pure. 

INNOCENCE     A.ND    BENIGNITY. "-S^^  the  Plate, 

I  Ihall  here  add  a  St,  John  after  HorDein-— a  face  in  which  are 
depided  innocence  and  benignity. 

From  this  fpecimen  I  am  enabJed  to  jiidge  how  far  Holbein 
would  have  purfued  his  arc, .  had  he  lived  at  Rome  with  the 
Raphaels  and  Michael- Angelos,, 


A.  A. 

SCENE     SUPPOSED     FROM     THE     GOSPEL,     JOHN    XS.     I/. 

See  the  Plate, 

This  figure  is  detached  from  the  celebrated  pif^ure  of  the  Tranf- 
figuration  ;  and,  even  in  the  copy,  the  face  Hill  preferves  an  air  of 

sreat- 
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greatnefs :  were  it  lefs  fquare,  and  fomewhat  more  oval,  it  wo^al^ 
be  fublime. 

What  fimplicity,  and  what  beautiful  management  in  the  parts  ! 
V/iiat  exprefiion,  particularly  in  the  arch  of  the  eye  and  in  the  re- 
gularity of  the  ridge  of  the  nofe  !  V/hat  ftrll  adds  to  the  majefty 
and  energy  of  the  whole  is  the  balancing  and  happy  eafe  which  the 
painter  has  fo  ikilfally  given  to  the  attitude  of  that  body  floa-ting 
in  the  air.  Here  every  .thing  recals  the  filial  confidence  and  the 
fervour  of  *  Him  whom  the  Father  heareth  always.*  This  is  not 
the  adoration  cf  a  finner  imploring  mercy ;  it  is  not  that  of  an 
angel  prollrated  before  the  throne  of  the  Moft-High  ;  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  alone  could,  with  fuch  confidence,  addrefs  the  God 
from  whom  he  proceeded.  However,  I  find  not,  either  in  the 
form  or  the  air  of  the  head,  that  character  of  gentlenefs  and  huma- 
nity which  I  delight  in  afoibing,  ev>»n  in  the  height  of  his  glory, 
to  Him  who  always  fpake  and  a£led  with. the  fimplicity  of  a  child. 
This  face  announces  rather  the  Sovereign  of  the  world  than  its 
Saviour. 

The  hands,  with  refpe6l  to  proportion,  are  too  Ihort,  and  for 
this  reafon  they  are  deficient  in  point  of  dignity.  A  figure  fo  tall 
and  beautiful  is  ill  afforted  with  a  hand  of  that  breadth,  and  fin- 
gers fo  unnaturally  Ihortened, 


PORTRAIT  OF  RAPHAEL. — See  the  Plate. 

Raphael  is,  and  in  my  eyes  ever  will  be,  an  apojiollcal  wan  i 
that  is,  v.'iih  regard  to  painters,  he  is,  what  the  apollles  were  com- 
pared with  the  reft  of  mankind.  As  much  as  hisvvorks  are  fape- 
rior  to  thofe  of  all  the  artil^s  of  his  clais,  io  much  is  his  beautiful- 
figure  dill'inguifnable  from,  ordinary  forms.  The  moil  indifferent " 
portraits  of  him  furnifh  the  proof  of  this  aill^rtion;  and  the  beil,  I 
am  confidenr,  are  far  below  the  original. 

«  Art 
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^  Art  never  can  come  up  to  the  beauty  of  Nature.'  This  is  a 
propofiiion  which  I  intend  foon.  to  confider,  and  iliall  endeavour 
to  eflablifh;  but  I  fcrefee  it  wiil  hardly  fucceed,  becaufe  it  attacks 
the  inveterate  prc;judice  of  ages.  Be  this  as  it  rr.ay,  take  a  thou- 
fand  portraits  of  great  men,  minutely  examine  them  ?  and  you 
will  nor  find  a  iingle  one  which  fully  conveys,  mach  lefs  furpafles, 
tac  prijicipal  chara^er  oi  the  criginaL  Place  foch  original  by  tiie 
fide  of  the  copy  ;  put  it  in  exadtly  the  fame  light;  wait  for  the 
mod  favourable  moment  of  the  phyfionomy  ;  pay  no  regard  to  ac. 
ceilcry'ornamentSj,  to  colouring,  to  what  is  pi£lurefque  in  the  atti- 
tude :  fimply  compare  the  forehead,  the  eye,  the  mouth,  the 
harmony  of  the  whole,  and  you  will  always  find  the  rnoll  exquiiite 
ideal  i'Jirci  far  below  Nature.  But,  however,  let  us  underftand 
one  another — I  fpeak  of  great  phyJionoj?iieSi  and  of  the  great  cha- 
ratler  of  the fe  great  phyji07wmies.  For  example,  it  is  evident,  that 
in  the  portraits  oi  Yan  Dyk  the  hair  is  ideal;  nay  more — that 
pa'nter  communicated  to  his  heads  the  air  of  his  own  phyfionomy  : 
he  thereby,  if  you  pleafe,  ennobled  them ;  and  this  talent  was 
commc?n  to  Rubens,  to  Van  Dyk,  and  to  Raphael. 

This  charafter  of  ideal  beauty,  which  firikes  fo  powerfully  in 
their  figures,  I  can  hardly  find,  except  in  the  acceffories,  fuch  as 
the  hair,  the  drapery,  the  great  effects  of  colouring;  and  of  the 
clare-obfcure  ;  it  is  very  far  from  appearing  to  the  fame  degree  in 
the  eiTential  parts  of  the  head,  in  the  look,  in  the  fpace  between 
the  eye  brows  (fo  frequently  neglefled),  in  the  mouth j  and  the 
exterior  contours. 

If  it  be  a  fa^,  great  Raphael !  that  the  flighteii  reflex  of  thy 
beautiful  phyfionomy  has  ennobled  features  the  moft  ordinary, 
what  mufl  the  crayon,  what  mull  the  pencil  have  been,  that  was 
capable  of  catching  the  fublimity  of  thy  own  ? 

What  could  be  the  reafon  that  Mengs  would  never  fufFer 
his  portrait  to  be  engraved— even  under  his  own  diresflion? 
Why,  becaafe  he  knew  that  the  utmoft  effort  of  art  could  never 
produce  any  thing  but  a  caricature. 

What- 
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Whatever  the  talents  of  the  imitator  may  be,  every  man  fhyji' 
ovno/Tiicaiy  beautiful,  performs  an  ad;  of  humility  when  he  fubmits 
his  head  to  imitation. 

Form  the  moil  complete  colleciion  of  the  hesds  of  great  men  5 
vifit  cottages  as  v/eli  as  palaces;  and  produce  every  human  being 
in  whom  you  have  cifcovered  rt^lgreatnefs.  If  you  find,  in  a 
fingle  infiance,  the  character  of  greatnefs  completely  expreffed  in 
their  portraits,  I  will  patiently  fubniit  to  the  fevereil  cenfure. 

But,  to  apply  thefe  principles  to  the  head  of  Raphael,  I  conclude 
from  them,  that  the  inajeftic  and  affeciing  beauty  which  flrikes  us 
in  all  the  portraits  of  this  illuixrious  artift,  was  only  a  feeble  imita- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  his  own  features. 

Here  is  one  portrait  more  after  an  excellent  drawing,  which  has 
much  the  appearance  of  being  3  produilion  of  his  own.  I  found 
this  judgment  on  the  fimplicity  of  tlie  work  ;  for  a  modern  painter 
would  not  have  failed  to  embellifli  it,  and  play  the  mannerift. 

In  efFeft,  what  gentlenefs  and  what  fublime  harmony  is  feen  in  the 
whole  of  this  phyiionpmy  !  Not  the  ilighteil  contradiftion  in  the 
features  J  nothing  overcharged,  no  grimace:  nothing  harfn  or 
forced^  Kere  every  thing  is  exprelBve  of  fenfibility  ;  every  thing 
indicates  a  heart  formicd  for  feeling  and  enjoying,  a  foul  tender 
and  impaffioned,  divefled  of  fear  and  vanity  ;  carried  avi^ay,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  exprelTion,  by  a  perpetual  enchantment, 
which  calls  up,  in  endlefs  fucceffion,  numberlels  delightful  ideas. 

The  fublime  of  this  face  confifls  in  its  extreme  fimplicity,  and 
that  fimplicity  is  the  refult  of  the  pi'oportions,  of  the  principal  form^ 
of  xkizjurfaces  and  the  contours.  Though  this  face  is  not  of  the 
higheft  order  of  the  fublime,  there  is  a  wonderful  harmony  among 
all  the  parts.  Still  it  were  polhble  to  add  to  it  ideal  beauties ; 
but,  thus  embellifhed,  it  would  lofe  that  charming  fimplicity 
which  diftinguifhes  it,  and  which  is  equally  to  be  found  in  all  the 
produaions  cf  Raphael,  Again  I  aflert,  in  this  refped,  it  is 
admirable,  ^ 
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The  works  of  art  of  ancient  Greece  have  like  wife  their  cha- 
rader  of  fitnpliciry;  but  I  am  always  tempted  to  fay,  that  they 
rile  a  little  above  humanity  :  whereas,  in  the  pi<ftures  of  Raphael, 
even  thofe  in  the  grandell  ftyle,  every  perfonage  feems  to  defcend 
to  our  level,  and  to  invite  cur  confidence.  His  figures  of 
Mary,  of  Jefus,  cf  Sr.  John,  and  Jofeph,  preferve  that  familiar,  af« 
fedionate  and  candid  air,  which  it  is  impoffible  to  refufe  to  the 
phyficnomy  of  the  artift  himfelf,  and  which  1  diftindlly  perceive  in 
it>,  whether  I  confider  the  whole  together,  or  the  air  of  the  head,  or 
even  every  feature  apart. 

Love  and  pleafure,  fimplicity,  and  a  happy  imagination,  feem 
poured  with  profuficn  over  that  face.  The  poetical  fentiment 
which  runs  through  it,  admits  neither  of  realbiiing,  nor  analyiis, 
nor  methodical  arrangement. 

That  open  and  ferene  forehead  promifes  a  conception  that  has 
no  occafion  for  effort:  the  fpace  between  the  eye-brows  is  a 
fecond  mark  of  this.  This  part  is  too  fmooth,  too  little  furrowed 
to  admit  of  its  belonging  to  the  political  Speculator,  to  the  Logi- 
cian, to  the  Metaphylician,  the  Warrior. 

The  fame  charafler.  appears  in  the  eye-brow.  The  eyes  do  not 
fparkle  with  a  fprightly  vivacity  :  they  are  not  agitated  by  an  un- 
bridled imagination;  but  I  fee  the  fenfibility  of  nature  beaming 
in  them,  the  love  of  art  carried  to  the  excefs  of  paffion.  The 
print,  however,  conveys  them  with  too  much  harfhnefs. 

The  nofe,  the  mouth,  and  efpecially  the  chin,  the  neck,  the 
attitude,  the  hair,  every  thing  bears  the  fame  charafter :  through- 
out there  is  the  fame  tone,  the  fame  fpirit :  not  a  fingle  feature 
exaggerated  or  laboured.  A  gentle  tendern?fs  breathes  in  the 
whole  of  this  phylionomy.  '    - 

When  I  have  a  deiire  to  fill  my  mind  with  admiration  at  the 
wonderful  perfeflion  of  the  works  of  Almighty  God,  I  have  only 
to  recoiled  the  form  of  Kaphael.  Where  is  the  human  being  who 
refembles  him  ? 

Vol.  IL  S  3  FOUR, 
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FOUR   HEADS. — See  the  Plate, 

Undoubtedly,  the  three  firft  of  thefe  heads  have  been  copied 
after  the  fame  original  ;  and,  notwithllanding  all  their  faults,  they 
ftill  bear  the  imprefs  of  a  dignified  and  gentle  tranquillity,  which 
is  equally  remote  from  cold  indifference  and  turbulence  of  paffion. 
This  calmnefs  is  fupported  by  a  fecret  erergy  ;  the  look  is  full  of 
w.armth  ;  ii  promifes  a  man  of  much  reHedion,  but  who  will  not 
dwell  on  the  fubtleties  of  analyfis. 

Very  pcflibly  the  iirll  of  the  heads  may  be  the  weakeft  ;  never- 
thelefs,  it  has  more  dignity  than  the  fecond,  becaufe  the  chin  of 
this  laft  is  too  much  ihortened.  The  third  is  ftill  more  animated, 
but  the  fourtU  rifes  to  the  fublime. 

This  charafler  is  fecured  to  it  by  the  look,  by  the  attitude,  by 
the  nofe,  the  mouth',  and  the  hair^  and,  ab-  ^ye  all,  by  the  line  of 
the  eye-brows,  and  ics  flcpe  towards  the  root  of  the  nofe.  In  the 
point  of  the  nofe,  and  the  fliortnels  of  fpace  between  the  nofe  and 
the  mouth,  there  is  a  tendency  to  feeblenefs.  The  chin  and  fore- 
head, likewife,  do  not  contribute  to  the  perfed  harmony  of  thp 
whole  ;  but,  independent  of  thefe  imperfections,  I  declare  I  have 
never  yet  met  with  a  fingle  phyfionomy  equal  to  this ;  as  I  have 
not  hitherto  i^zxi  one  pidlure  of  the  fame  merit  with  thofe  of 
Raphael. 

A  fingle  figure  of  this  great  painter,  an  air  of  Pergolefe,  a. 
paflage  of  Klopltock,  is  all  I  want  to  chaim  my  eye,  my  ear,  and 
my  he^rt;   to  fill  me  with  the  moH  delicious  pieafure. 
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CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  IDEAL  B£aUTY  OF  THE  ANCIENTS-^ 
BEAUTIFUL     NATURE,    AND    ITS    IMITATION. 

THE  firft  rank  among  the  works  of  art  has  always  been  affigned 
to  the  Greek  ftatues  of  the  refined  ages  of  antiquity :  art  has  never 
produced  any  thing  more  fublime,  cr  more  perfed.  This  is  a 
fa6l  generally  allowed,  and  I  proceed  on  this  ruppofidon,  at  leail: 
for  the  momenti 

But  from  what  fource  did  the  ancients  derive  the  idea  of  this 
perfect  beauty;  of  this  beauty,  in  fome  degree,  more  than  human? 

In  two  different  manners  may  this  quellion  be  anfwered. 

We  muft  either  believe,   '  that  their  artiils  knew  better  than 

*  ours  to  fill  their  minds  with  fublime  ideas;   that  their  imagira- 

*  tion  created   forms  more  perfed :  that,   in   fhort,   their  works 

*  were  the  fruit  of  a  pcetical  geniu;  fuperior  to  that  of  the  mo- 
«  derns.'     Or  elfe  it  muft  be  allowed,  *  that  they  had  before  their 

*  eyes  models  more  perfect,  a  niore  beautiful  Js^ture  which  gave 

*  the  tone  to  their  imagination,  and  after  which  ihey  produced 

*  their  matter  pieces,* 

S  s  2  Thus 
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Thus  fome  look  on  the  monuments  of  ancient  Greece  as  fo  many 
new  creations^  while  others  confider  them  as  poetical  imitations  of 
a  Nature  perfedlly  beautiful. 

This  lall  opinion,  which  appears  to  me  the  better  founded,  I 
embrace.  The  fubjed  is  interelting,  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  capa- 
ble of  being  dernonflrated  j  but  the  difculhon  would  require  an 
abler  pen  than  m.ii.e. 

In  this  place,  however,  I  mull  be  allowed  to  make  a  refle£\ion 
which  naturally  enough  prefents  itfelf — *  Man  cannot  create,' 

This  is  a  right,  this  is  a  privilege,  which  the  Being  of  Beings 
has  referved  to  himfelf  alone.  He  only  *  calleth  the  things  which 
*  are  not,  as  thoqgh  they  were.'  The  power  of  man  is  limited  to 
imitation  -,  this  is  his  ^ixidj^  his  naturcy  and  his  art.  From  the 
moment  of  his  birth  to  that  of  his  death,  he  ads  only  by  imita- 
tion. All  that  he  performs,  all  that  he  prefents  as  a  produdlicn  of 
his  own,,  as  the  work  of  his  hand,  as  the  produce  of  his  mind,  in 
great  things  as  in  little,  all  is  copied  and  imitated.  He  does  not 
create  his  own  language  :  he  fpeaks  it  after  others.  He  does  not 
create  written  characters :  he  adopts  thofe  already  formed.  He 
does  not  create  images ;  every  image  fuppofes  a  model. 

The  child  of  a  Frenchman  learns  French ;  the  child  of  a  German 
fpeaks  German.  The  pupil  of  a  painter  imitates  the  llyle  and 
manner  of  his  mailer,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 

In  the  inofl  fatlsfadlory  manner,  it  were  eafy  to  prove  by  indue- 
tion,  that  every  painter  has  copied  the  mailers  whom  he  had,  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  the  objedis  which  furrounded  him  ;  and  that, 
laftly,  he  copied  hinifelf. 

The  fame  thing  holds  good  in  fculpture,  in  literature,  in  morals; 
for  inftance,  let  a  fuperior  man  excel  in  the  fine  arts,  or  in  the 
fciences  J  let  him  diltinguiih  himfelf  by  eminent  virtues,  his  man- 
ner will  always  be  an  imitation  of  the  model  which  he  propofed 
to  himfelf,*  only  this  imitation  will  be  modified  by  the  fituation  in 

[  which  he  finds  himfelf  placed.  ^ 

Can 
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Can  a  truth  eftabiifhed,  by  fo  many  proofs,  be  feriouHy  called  in 
queition  ?  It  is  impoffible  forme  to  iniagine  it.  Recollect  the 
Siames  of  Raphael,  of  Rubens,  of  Rem'brandt,  of  Van  Dyk,  of 
Offian,  of  Homer,  of  Milton,  of  ELlopLiock;  perufe  their  works, 
and  you  will  difeover  that  thefe  excellent  originals  are,  at  bottom, 
nothing  more  ihzn  ccpyiils ;  that  they  have  copied  i^^ature  and 
their  mailers  ;  that  they  have  copied  themfelves.  They  have  in- 
dividually obferved  Nature  after  the  works  of  their  predecelibrs ; 
find  this  is  what  has  placed  them  in  the  clafs  of  original  geniufes. 

The  imitator  who  is  deftitute  of  genius,  copies  ferviiely  :  he 
crawls  in  the  footfteps  of  his  mailer :  he  knows  not  how  to  enter 
upon  his  fabjedt;  he  introduces  neither  warmth  nor  intereft  into 
it :  he  Satisfies  himfeli  with  tracing  ilroke  for  ftroke.  It  is  not  fo 
with  the  man  of  genius>  he  goes  a  different  way  to  work  :  it  is  true 
he  imitates,  but' not  as  a  fchooi.boy :  his  imitations  are  not  an 
ailembiage  of  fmall  fJseces  aiTorted  and  inlaid :  -he  melts  down  his 
materials,  and,  by  a  fidlful  difpofition,  forms  of  them  one  honvo- 
gereous  whole ;  and  this  reprodudioii  appears  lb  new,  fo  different 
from  a  vulgar  ccfnpofition,  that  it  palTes  for  original,  that  we  laoh 
upon  it  as  ideal,  as  an  invention. 

Much  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  the  chymiff  is  creator  of  metals^ 
the  painter  is  creator  of  his  portraits,  the  fculptor  of  his  ilatues. 

i^lways  luppofe  beautiful  works  of  art,  then^,  prototypes  fall 
more  exquiiite,  a  Nature  ilili  more  beautiful ;  and,  on  the  part  of 
the  artift,  an  eye  formed  for  perceiving  and  catching  thofe  beauties. 
Genius  can  do  ncihing  without  the  aid  of  the  fenfes.  Unfupported 
by  them  it  is  merely  a  torch  extinguifiied.  It  is  under,  the  ne- 
ceiiity  of  being  ffirred,  of  being  carried  along,  by  external  objeSs. 
It  affumes  the  tone  of  the  age,  and  communicates  its  own  tone  to 
the  age  in  return  ;  and,  in  fome  fenfe,  only  gives  it  back,  in  other 
forms,  the  materials  originally  received  from  it. 

Will  any  one,  after  this,  attem.pt  to  perfuade  me,  «  That  the 

*  Greeks  have  not  imitated  Nature?   That  they  have  not  chofen 

*  their  models  ia  the  rsal  world  which  -furrounded  them,  and 

*  which 
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*  which  immediately  afFeded  their  fenfes  ?   That  their  worlcs  are 

*  fo  many  arb.trary  creations,   the  produce  of  a  happy  imagma- 

*  tlon  ?   That  they  have  been  formed  (if  you  will  fo  permit  me  to 

*  exprefs  myfjf)  after  the  apparitions  of  a  fuperior  world  V 

I  am  fully  perfuadcd,  for  my  own  part,  that  the  ancients  drew 
from  the  common  fountain  which  furnifhes  the  idea  of  all  our  pro- 
ductions J  that  is,  from  Nature,  from  the  works  of  their  mailersj 
from  their  own  organization,  and  the  fenfations  which  it  excited 
in  them.  But,  in  all  thefe  refpeds,  they  had  advantages  and 
helps  of  which  we  are  deilitute. 

The  blood  was  purer  among  the  Greeks  than  with  us.  As 
models  of  the  beautiful,  we  have  inanimate  llatues  only  ;  they  had 
before  their  eyes  beauty  itfelf  perfonified. 

-  While  a  Carlo  Maratti  was  continually  under  the  necefiity  of 
recopying  the  face  of  his  daughter  in  all  his  figures  of  the  Virgin  i 
while  other  artills,  at  leaft  the  greateft  number,  are  limited  to  a 
few  models,  often  ordinary  enough,  and  fome,  belides,  degraded  by 
libertinifm ;  the  Greeks,  more  fortunate,  found  every  where  ele- 
gant forms,  and  to  make  a  choice  was  their  only  embarraffment. 

From  whence  did  this  national  beauty  proceed  ?  I  cannot  tell ; 
perhaps  it  may  be,  in  part,  afcribed  to  the  influence  of  climate,  of 
education,  and  of  manners. 

Any  perfon  in  poiTeffion  of  the  Jeafl:  fmattefing  of  the  firft  prin- 
ciples of  philofophy  knows,  *  Thar  there  is  nothing  in  the  under- 

*  rtanding  which  has  not  been  conveyed  through  the  fenfes.'  One 
of  the  moll  hackneyed  common  places,  1  allow  j  but  not  the  lefs, 
on  that  account,  an  eternal  truth. 

Let  an  ideal  form  be  a  hundred  times  above  our  art,  above  our 
imagination  and  conception,  it  is  no  more  after  all  than  a  *  repro- 

*  dudlion  of  what  has  been  perceived  in  reality/  Always  and  for 
ever  art  regulates  itfelf  by  Nature;  it  follows  the  imprelTions  which 
the  mind  receives  from  the  fenfes:  it  is  only  the  pidure  of  our  per- 
ceptions, and  of  the  fenfations  which  refult  from  them. 
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So  far  from  creating  ideal  beauties,  without  the  affiftance  of 
Nature,  I  maintain  that  art  does  not  perfedllv  fucceed,  even  when 
it  takes  Nature  for  a  model.  A  flrange  paradox!  and  which  can- 
not fail  to  (hock,  our  painrers,  our  fculptors,  and  our  poets.  I  de- 
clare, however,  it  is  not  the  love  of  fingularity  that  prompts  me  tq 
advance  it. 

Though  I  fhall  undoubtedly  be  accufed  of  thi^-  by  all  thofe  who, 
incapable  themfelves  of  every  thing  like  originality,  rejefi:  a  new 
idea,  unlefs  it  is  refpec^fully  chalked  cut  after  received  prejudices, 
and  the  precepts  of  the  fchool,  I  am  certain  o£  my  h&,  and  I  am 
limply  advancing  a  truth  when  I  affirm,  *  It  is  only  from  conven- 
*  tion  that  an  ideal  picture  appears  to  us  fuperior  to  Nature.'  Art 
always  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  below  her  :  and  what  we  call 
the  exalted  heaiity  of  the  ancients,  was,  in  all  probability,  with  re* 
lation  to  them,  no  more  than  a  feeble  imitation  of  Nature. 

What  is  done  in  rnodern  times,  inftru£ls  me  in  what  was  done 
formerly ;  and  if  I  may  form  a  judgment  of  ancient  artifts  from 
our  own;,  they  muft:  have  come  far  fhort  of  their  original.  Permit 
me,  however,  to  explain  myfelf : 

Among  our  pain*:ers,  our  fculptors,  and  our  poets,  I  fee  not,  on 
all  hands,  a  fingle  one  who  comes  up  to  Nature,  much  lefs  who 
furpalles  her.  If  an  artift  excels  but  to  a  certain  point,  if  he  fuc- 
ceeds  a  little  better  than  the  generality,  his  work  is  immediately 
exalted  to  the  rank  of  ideal  beauties.  But  does  this  boalled  pro- 
du61ion  aftually  exceed  Nature  ?  Does  it  even  exprefs  all  her 
beauties  to  the  fame  degree  ? 

When  an  artift  has  corrected  fome  of  the  faults  of  Nature,  he 
imagines  himfelf  ftill  capable  of  embellifhing  her,  even  when  fhe 
exhibits  herfelf  in  all  her  perfeftion.  A  painter,  a  fculptor,  fhali 
efface  a  (hocking  deformity,  fhall  foften  a  trait  that  is  rather  harfh, 
Ihail  £:1  up  a  difagreeable  void,  Ihall  eftablilli  proportions  which 
may  appear  to  him  badly  obferved.  This  he  knows  how  to  do, 
and  this  he  frequently  does  without  addrefs  and  without  art. 

By 
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By  dint  of  rules,  of  manner,  and  of  patching,  he  is  lucliy 
enough  to  disfigure  a  face  which,  with  bolder  traits,  would  have 
been  more  expreffive,  nay,  perhsps,  more  agreeable,  and  which 
lofes  its  whole  efFeft  in  that  finely  decorated  copy.  But.  even  ad-, 
mitting  the  artift.  to  have  performed  his  taflc  with  judgment;  even 
admitting  his  correfiions  analogous  to  the  fpirit  of  the  phyiioncmy 
(an  enterprife,  however,  extremely  difficult,  and  which  fuppofes  a 
profjund  knowledge  of  man%  is  he  for  this  m-uch  farther  advanced? 
Dees  it  follow  that  he  adds  to  the  beauties  of  Nature  ?  Do  not 
credit  it.  It  is  out  of  his  power  to  go  beyond  the  perfeflions  of 
Nature.  Can  he, perfed^ly  convey  the  expreiTioa  of  beings  organ- 
ized and  alive,  he  v,ho  is  incspable  of  catching  it  completely  in  in- 
animate objedls  ?  He  cannot  convey  the  glittering-^  of  a  fait  of 
armour,  nor  the  graces  of  a  fine  head  of  hair  ;  how  much  lefs 
is  he  capable  of  conveying  the  £re  of  the  look,  or  the  majeflic  air 
of  the  whole  head  ! 

Freauertly  we  extol  the  produflions  of  art  above  thofe  of 
Nature,  becaufe  we  have  not  thefe  lafl  immediately  before  ou? 
eyes ;  and  many  perfons  have  Hood  with  rapture  over  a  drapery  of 
Rigaud,  or  an  armour  of  Rembrandt,  while  thefe  two  mailers 
themfelves  acknowledged  that  their  produiTEions  could  not  lland  a 
comparifon  with  the  modfl. 

The  artiil  may,  perhaps,  fucceed  iia  giving  us  a  portrait  more 
beau  ifai  than  the  original,  and  then  it  will  be  faid  he  has  embel- 
liflied  beautiful  Nature.  But,  however,  on  minute  examination, 
it  will  be  found  only  a  fubHituted  portrait,  the  imperfed  copy  of 
a  beaudful  Nature,  diiFeient  from  that  which  he  had  before  his 
eyes,  or  the  imitation  of  another  model  which  was  prefenttohis 
mind.  What  pafTes' for  original,  therefore,  is,  at  bottom,  only  a 
copy,  modified  by  the  habitual  ideas  of  the  artill ;  or,  in  other, 
words,  embellifiied  by  the  fenfations  which  he  had  precedently  ex- 
perienced ;  ideas,  fenfations  which  have  become  fo  familiar  to  him, 
that,  in  oidtr  to  reproduce  them,  he  has  no  need  of  the  prefence 
of  the  obje(ft  which  -excited  them  at  firft. 

The  works  of  the  ancients,  for  a  Hmilar  reafon,  were  equally  but 
copies,  and,  from  all  appearance,  very,  imperf^id  copies,  either  of 

Nature, 
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Nature  herfelf,  or  of  the  works  of  another  mafler,  who  was,  in  his 
turn,  far  from  attaining  all  the  perfeftions  of  Nature. 

*  Among  the  Greeks,  Nature  was  more  beautiful  than  with  us.' 
in  every  fenfe,  this  is  a  truth  which  may  be  demonilrated  by  irre- 
fillible  evidence.  The  art  of  the  ancients  was  juft  as  far  from 
catching,  in  all  its  perfedion,  their  beautiful  Nature,  as  the  art  of 
the  moderns  is  incapable  of  exp/elTing  the  lefs  perfedt  Nature 
which  they  have  before  them. 

To  reprefent  beautiful  Nature  well,  even  in  a  flate  of  reft,  I 
have  already  declared  to  be  extremely  difficult. 

Give  to  a  defigner  of  the  greateft  ability  the  fimple  filhouette  of 
an  accomplillied  Beauty  (and  what  more  iimple  than  the  fingle 
exterior  outline  of  the  profile  ?);  he  ihall  attempt  to  trace  it  ten 
times,  but  fcarcely  once  will  he  catch  that  line  5  and,  after  he  has 
fucceeded,  there  will  always  be  fome  deviation  imputable  to  him. 
However,  the  flighteft  deviation  is  a  matter  of  very  great  confe- 
quence,  and  frequently  injures  beauty  infinitely. 

Thefe  flight  fhades,  thefe  flender  dliierences  of  more  or  lefs,  are 
precifely  the  thing  which  reduces  the  artift  to  defpair.  If  it  coil 
him  fo  many  and  ineiFedual  efforts  to  catch  the  limpleft  line  of 
beauty,  can  he  expe6l  to  fucceed  in  a  whole  furface  ?  a  Ihaded  fur- 
face  ?  ■  the  rounding  of  the  contours,  the  magic  of  colouring,  in  a 
a  beauty  full  of  life,  of  aflion,  and  exprefiion?  How  often  have 
the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican,  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  and  the  trunk  of 
Hercules  been  copied  ?  Have  they  ever  been  furpafled  ?  Have 
they  ever  been  equalled?  And  yet  they  are  only  motionlefs  ftatues. 
How  fruitleffr  then  mull  be  the  attempt  to  copy  the  animated  face, 
which  is  not  fixed  for  a  fingle  moment,  which  is  agitated  by  in« 
cefTant  movements ! 

After  this,  who  will  dare  to  maintain  *  That  the  Greek  artifts 
*  were  the  creators  of  their  boafled  ideal  beauties  ?'  Thefe  beau- 
tics  were  copies  merely,  whichj  compared  trait  for  trait  with  the 
true  models,  were  perhaps  only  caricatures  of  them. 

Vol.  II.  T  t  Every 
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Every  outline,  every  work  of  art,  is  fixed  and  motionlefs :  dl 
the  contrary,  animated  Nature  is  ever  in  motion,  ever  lefs  or  more 
agitated.  For  this  very  reafon  it  can  never  be  accurately  imitated 
by  all  the  efforts  of  art.  Defign  fuppofes  a  fixed  point ;  and  in 
Nature  there  is  no  fixed  point.  Thuf,  of  itfelf,  the  beft  copy  is 
onlv  a  fucceffion  of  inilances,  which  never  adually  co-exifted  ;  a 
copy,  therefore,  cannot  be  entirely  natural :  it  is  at  moll  only  an 
approximation.  Again — a  fimple  filhouette,  perfedly  exaft,  is 
abfolutely  a  phyfical  impoffibility ;  and  will  any  one  pretend  that 
an  ideal  may  be  created  ?  Here  I  Ihall  paufe — nothing  more  is 
wanting  to  demonilrate  to  the  feeling  and  to  the  eye,  that  every 
ideal  produflion  is,  in  reality,  only  a  repr.iduftion  of  fenfations 
which  have  antecedently  afieded  us  ;  vthat  it  is  only  an  imitation 
of  beauties  which  have  ftruck  us,  and  the  re  union  of  thefe  beau- 
ties in  a  fmgle  one,  which  by  the  effed  of  art  becomes  homoge*. 
neous,  or  at  lealt  appears  to  us  fuch, 

The>Grecian  race,  then,  was  more  beautiful  than  we  are;  they 
were  better  than  us ;  and  thg  prefent  generation  is  vilely  de- 
graded !— *  But  thefe  fame  Greeks  were  fuperllitious  pagans,  and 
*  we  are  Chriiliaos  enlightened  by  the  Gofpel.* 

This  pkufible  objedion  to  my  dodrine  may  be  darted  either 
from  malice,  or  ironically  j    but  it  is  eafily  removed.     From  love 
to  thofe,   therefore,  who  feek  after  the  truth,  I  will  make  the  . 
attempt. 

Chriftianity  ads  in  the  fame  manner  as  its  divine  Author.  It 
does  not  give  eyes  to  them  who  have  them  not;  but  it  reftores 
fight  to  the  blind.  By  it  the  ear  is  not  created  ;  but  it  makes 
the  deaf  to  hear.  It  is  a  fource  of  life  and  vigour  to  every  body, 
to  every  veflcl,  in  proportion  to  its  organization,  and  fufceptibi- 
lity.  It  embellilhes  all  according  to  internal  and  individual  dif- 
pofitions  of  the  fubjed  on  which  its  adion  is  exerted.  Nothing 
hinders,  of  confequence,  the  fuperftitiou.-j  Pagsn,  in  virtue  of  his 
organization,  and  of  his  natural  difpofitlons,  to  receive  from  the 
Creator,  whofe  counfels  are  unfearchable,  a  form  more  beautiful 
than  our's.  Befides,  1  am  perfuaded  that,  confidering  his  fitua- 
tion,  he  was  net  in  a  ftaie  to  develope  his  faculties  to. the  utmoil  of 

their 
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tlieir  capacity,  and  that  he  would  have  turned  them  to  more  ac- 
count had  he  been  a  Chriilian. 

After  all,  ought  we  to  exclaim  fo  violently  againft  our  religion, 
againft  that  Chriftianity  which  Ihould  embellifh  us  ?  IjCt  us  dif- 
tinguifh  between  paint  and  beauty.  It  is  the  interior,  it  is  fenti- 
menr,  it  is  the  proper  employment  of  faculties  which  ennobles  and 
gives  beauty  to  the  human  form,  Muft  it  not  be  admitted,  then, 
that  many  Pagans  of  antiquity  followed  the  light  of  their  reafon 
with  much  greater  integrity,  than  m.any  of  us  Chrillians  of  the 
eighteenth  century  follow  the  light  of  our  religion  ?  If  the  great 
truths  of  the  Gofpel  had  been  revealed  to  them,  with  what  earneli- 
nefs  vyould  they  not  have  received  them  !  Had  they  known  our 
blefied  Saviour,  with  what  tranfports  of  gratitude  and  joy  would 
they  not  have  tendered  him  their  hom.age: — I  hope  forgivenefs  for 
this  digreilicn. 

Some  ftarched  critic  perhaps  wil-1  reprimand  me,  and  aik,  with 
a  fevere  tone,  *  Why,  on  all  occafions,  introduce  the  nam.e  of  our 

*  bleffed  Saviour  into  an  eflay  on  Phyiiognomy  ?'"-My  anfwer  is, 

*  Stand  from  between  me  and  the  Sun  V 

The  hum^an  race  is  degenerated  I  every  thing  proves  it,  and  it 
is  with  the  utmoft  regret  I  fpeak  it.  We  are  but  the  refufe  of  pall 
ages ;  a  corrupted  generation,  that  fcarcely  preferves  the  varnifli  of 
virtue.  Religion  is  only  an  empty  found j  Chriitianity  a  jell. 
What  is  ftill  worfe,  we  are  not  fenlible  of  our  depravation ;  v/e 
blufh  not  at  our  deformity ;  we  behold  with  indifference  our 
bodies,  our  features  disfigured  by  vice.  This  obduracy  is  at  once 
the  fummit,  and  the  ftrongell  proof,  of  our  depravity. 

I  have  another  argument  to  propofe  with  refpeft  to  thofe  wha  \ 
are   difgulled  with   the  very  word  Religion.     Let  them  judge  of 
caufes  from  effe61s ;  let  them  compare  modern  produftions  with 
thofe  of  the  ancients,  and  the  proofs  will  deduce  themfelves  of 
their  own  accord. 

Let  me  recapitulate.— -Among  the  ancients  the  works  of  art  are, 
eternal  monuments  of  a  very  beautiful  Nature,  which  they  have 

T  t  2  not 
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not  furpafled,  which  they  have  not  even  equalled.  The  artift  is 
creator  of  his  works,  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  every  one  is  creator  of 
the  language  which  he  fpeaks.  Every  painter,  every  artift,  takes 
for  a  model  the  animated  Nature  which  encircles  him,  and  the 
works  of  the  great  mafters  who  have  gone  before  him,  His  llyle 
and  manner  carry  the  phyfionom.y  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  frequently  alfo  hi?  own  proper  phyfionomy.  His  ideal  beau- 
ties, and  his  caricatures,  are  an  extravagant. eulogium,  or  an  exag- 
gerated cenfure  of  contemporaries  5  and,  by  taking  the  juft  mean 
between  thefe  two  extremes,  you  may  eafily  determine  the  cha- 
radier  both  of  the  painter  and  the  age.  The  objecls  Vv'hich  fur« 
round  him  give  the  tone  to  his  imagination,  form  it,  afted  it,  feed 
it.  He  may  extend  the  boundaries  of  his  art,  but  it  is  impofiible 
for  him  to  go  beyond  Nature. 

I  have  only  glanced  at  this  fubjeft,  which  it  would  be  of  fo  much 
importance  fully  to  elucidate.  Humanity  it  concerns  very  nearly. 
In  it  poetry,  eloquence,  architeflure,  all  the  liberal  arts,  are  deeply 
interefted.  What  do  I  fay.  Morality  and  Religion  would  gain  in- 
finitely, could  we  arrive  at  the  capacity  of  deciding  once  for  allg 
what  is  ideal  or  copy,  creation  or  imitation.  To  one  or  other  of 
thefe  clafles,  whatever  belongs  to  man  may  be  referred. 
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THE    PRECEDING    SUBJECT    CONTINUED* 

ADDITION     A. 


winkelmann's  opinion  with  respect  to  the  APOLLO  of 

THE    VATICAN. 


In  thy  majeflic  form  and  kindred  eye, 
I  trace  the  features  of  a  noble  mind. 

SO  much  has  already  been  faid  of  the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican,  that 
the  fubjed  is  perhaps  exhauRe.-' ;  not^'vlthftinding  which,  however, 
(though  I  am  by  no  means  fond  of  repeating  the  reflections  of 
others,  and  what  all  connoifleurs  and  admirers  of  the  beautiful 
know  by  heart)  I  cannot  refill  the  temptation  of  inferting  here  the 
judgment  which  Winkelman  has  pronounced  on  this  celebrated 
ilatue,  in  his  *  Hill;  jry  of  Art  among  the  Ancients.* 

This  well  known  pafTage  can  never  be  placed  more  properly 
than  in  a  work  on  Phyfiognomy.  I  only  mufl  be  permitted  mo- 
deflly  to  fubjoin  the  remarks  which  it  has  fuggefled  to  me. 

'  Of 
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*  Of  all  the  produ6^ions  of  art  which  have  efcaped  the  ravages  of 
*  time,  ttie  ilatue  of  Apollo,  beyond  all  contradidionj  is  the  mof^ 
f  fublims. 


*  The  artiH  has  conceived  this  work  en  the  ideal,  and  has  em* 

*  ployed  matter  only  as  it  was  necelTary  to  him  in  order  to, embody 
"t  his  thought  and  tender  it  fenlible.  As  !far  as  the  defcription 
^  which  Homer  has  given  of  Apollo  furpaiTes    the  defcription  of 

*  facceeding  poets,  fo  far  is  this   figure  fapericr  to  every  other 

*  which  has  been  given  us  of  this  god.  Its  ilature  is  above  the 
*^  human,   and  the  attitude  breathes  majefty.     An   eternal  fpring, 

*  fuch  as  reigns  in  the  happy  plains  of  Elviium,  invefls  with  ami- 
'  able  youth  the  mafculine  charms  of  his  body,  and  flieds  a  gentk 

*  radiance  over  the  majeilic  ftrufture  of  his  limbs. 

*  In  order  to  elevate  your  mind  to  th^  contemplation  of  fuper- 

*  natural  beauties,  try  to  penetrate  into  the  empire  cf  incorporeal 

*  beauty  (i),  endeavour  to  become  creator  of  a  celellial  natures 

*  for  here  there  is  nothing  that  favours  of  mortality,  nothing  fub- 

*  je£l  to  the  wants  of  humanity.    -This  body  is  neither  warmed 

*  with  veins,  nor  agitated  with  nerves :   a  celeftia]  fpirit,  poured 

*  forth  like  a  gentle  ilream,  circulates,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
"*  preifion,  over  the  whole  circumfcription  ©f  this  figure. 

*  Ke  has  purfqed  Fython,  again-ft  whom,  for  the  firil  time,  he 

*  has  bent  his  formidable  bow  (2),  with  the  rapidity  of  thought 

*  he  has  overtaken  him,  and  let  fly  the  fatal  fhaft.  From  the 
•^  height  of  his  joy,   his  au'guft   look,  penetrating  into  infinity, 

*  flretches   far   beyond   his  viftory.      Difdain   is    feated   on   his 

*  lips  (3) ;  the  indignation  which  he  breathes  fwells  the  noftrils, 
'and  mounts  to  the  eye-brows.     But  on  his  forehead  re  fides  a 

,  *  peace  which  nothing  can  dillurb,  and  the  eye  beams  gentlenefs, 

*  as  if  he  w&tq  furrounded  by  the  Mufes,  emulous  to  laviflx  on  him 
'  their  carefTes* 

'  In  none  of  the  figures  of  Jupiter  produced  by  art,  which  have 
'_  reached  us,  do  we  fee  the  Father  of  Gods  approaching  that  great* 

*  nefs  in  which  he  manifeiied  himfelf  of  old  to  the  poet's  eye,  tha| 

«  is 
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^  is  apparent  in  the  traits  which  his  foh  here  prefents.     The  indi- 

*  vidual  beauties  of  all  the  other  gods  are  united  in  this  figure  as 

*  in  the  divine  Pandora*  That  forehead  is  the  forehead  of  Jupitei* 
'  impregnated  with  the  Goddefs  of  Wifdom;  thefe  eye- brows,  hf 
«  their  motion,  announce  their  will ;  thefe  eyes,  in  their  arched 
«  Orbit,  are  the  eyes  of  the  Queen  of-  GoddelTes  j  and  that  mouth 
«  is  the  very  mouth  which  infpired  the  lovely  Bacchus  vs,'ith  de- 

*  light.     His  beautiful  hair,  like   the  tender  flioots  of  the  vine,. 

*  floats  around  (as  if  gently  waved  by  the  hreath  of  the  zephyrs) 
'  his  facred  head  :  the  ringlets  feem   perfumed  by  the  elience  of 

*  the  Gods,   and  carelefsly  fcattered  around  by  the  hands  cf  the 

*  Graces, 

*  When  I  view  this  v/onderfiil  prodigy  of  art,  I  forget  the  wliole 

*  univerfe,  and  cannot  help  afTuming  a  more  elevated  pofition,  to 

*  contemplate  it  with  dignity.     From- admiration  I  rife  to  ecflafy« 

*  Like  thofe  who  are  filled  with  the  fpiritof  prophecy,  I  feel  my 
^  bofom  dilate  and  fweii.  I  am  tranfported  to  Deles  and  the  hal- 
« lowed  groves  of  Lycia,  thofe  facred  fpots  which  Apollo  graced 
<^  with  his  prefence;  for  the  beauty,  which  I  have  before  my  eyes, 

*  appears   to  acquire  motion,  as   that   beauty  formerly  received, 

*  which  was  produced  by  the  chiffel  of  Pygmalion. 

«  Hov7  is  it  poiTible  to  defcribe  thee,  O  inimitable  mafter-piece! 
«  To  do  it  juf!:ice,  art  herfelf  muil:  vouchfafe  to  infpire  me  and 
«  conduft  my^pen.     As  thofe,  who  cannot  reach  the  head  of  the 

*  divinity  they  adore,  place  at  his  feet  the  garlands  with  whlck 

*  ihey  wiOied  to  crown  him,  fo  I   depofit  at  thy  feet  thefe  lines 

*  which  I  have  nov»'  traced, 

'  ¥/ith  this  defcripdon  nothing  agrees  lefs,  and  particulaily  wltli 

*  the  expreffion  which  is  diffufed  over  the  phyiionomy  of  Apollo^ 
'  than  the  idea  of  Spence,  who  pretends  to  find  in  this  liatue  an 
^  Apollo  the  Hunter.' 

(Hiftory  of  the  Art  of  Antiquity  by  Winkelmasns  Ruber's 
Traiifiation,  Leipfig  edition,  1781,  vol.  iii.  p.  195.) 


REMARKS. 
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REMARKS. 

(i.)  To  my  apprehenfion,  an  incorporeal  beauty  is  a  mere 
chimera,  and  appears  to  me  fully  as  inconceivable  as  a  vivified 
body  without  a  foal, 

(2:)  Hogarth,  is  nOt  of  this  opinion.  '  Manly  beauty,*  fays 
he,  *  and  fwiftnefs  of  motion,  appear  to  me  well  choferi  attributes 

*  to  charafterize  ihe  God  of  Day,     Nothing  can  be  more  poetical 

*  than  the   attitude  in  which  he  is  reprefented  :  with  one  foot 

*  gracefully  advanced,  he  lets  fly  an  arrow,  the  emblem  of  rapidity; 

*  which  may  ealily  be  referred  to  the  rays  of  the  fun.    This  expla- 

*  nation  feems,  at  leaft,  as  natural  as  that  of  the  vifiory  olDtained 

*  ever  the  dragon  Python ;  the  aclion   of  which,  befides,  accords 

*  but  indifferently  with  the  elevated  poUure,  and  the  graceful  air, 

*  of  the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican.     The  hiilorical  details  which  have 

*  been  tranfmitted  to  us  of  this  celebrated  ftatue,  have  made  fomc 

*  prefume,  with  much  appearance  of  probability,  that  it  is  a  repre- 

*  fen  ration  of  the  Apollo  of  Delphi.     This  opinion,   for  my  own 

*  part,  feems  to  me  fo  well  founded;  that  I  find  no  diificulty  in 

*  adopting  it.'     (Hogarth's  Analyfis  of  Beauty.) 

(3.)     This  obfervation  is  true ;   but  if  Winkelmann  had  faid, 

*  That  the  difdain  is  marked  betvjeen  and  not  jipon  the  lips,'  he 
would  have  exprefl^ed  himfelf  v/ith  more  precilion.  The  fepa- 
rating  line,  vdiich  refults  from  the  portion  and  the  relation  of  the 
two  lips,  exprelTes,  beyond  the  power  of  being  deceived,  the  proud 
difdain  of  a  divinity.  The  judgment  of  Hogarth,  of  confequence, 
is  ill-founded,  and  proves  that  he  has  never  either  feen  the  ori- 
ginal, nor  a  good  call  of  the  ilatue.  It  is  true,  however,  that  this 
air  of  difdain  is  difcernible  in  the  line  of  the  mouth  alone;  be-^ 
lides,  it  muft  be  viewed  in  front,  and  the  light  mull  fall  upon  it 
from  above.  In  no  other  refpeft  is  any  trace  of  contempt  im- 
preffed  on  that  face  ;  it  was  necelTary  carefully  to  avoid  every 
thing  that  could  impair  the  beauty  of  it ;  with  the  ancients  this 
confideration  prevailed  over  every  other.    *  They  never  facrificed 

*  beauty 
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*  beauty  to  force  of  expreflion  ;  they  attached  themfelves  more  to 

*  ideal  forms  than  N?.ture,   and  rejedled  every  thing  that  was  too 

*  individual.'     (Suker's  I'heory   of  the  Fine  Arts  under  the  word 
Antique.) 


ADDITION      B. 

SILHOUETTE    X)F    THE    AFQhhO  '"See ,  the   Plate, 

Let  any  one  make  a  hundred  filhouettes  of  the  Apollo^,  and  it  is 
much  eaiier  to  draw  after  a  bull:,  w^hich  is  immoveable,  than  after 
Nature,  which  is  never  entirely  fo  1  they  will  all  differ  more  or 
Icfs,  and  fcarcely  will  you  find  a  fingle  one  which  gives  the  con- 
tour in  all  its  purity. 

Is  it  needful  to  fay  any  thing  m.ore  in  order  to  prove  what  has 
already  been  allerted — *  That  beautiful  animated  Nature  is  inimi- 
*  table  ?'  yet  one  is  never  wearied  with  admiring  this  limple  pro- 
file drawn  after  the  fhade,  Fruitlefs  would  be  the  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  the  pleafure  it  conveys,  and  words  are  inadequate  to  ex^ 
prefs  the  ideas' we  wilh. 

Partly  in  the  pofition  of  the  forehead  confifts  the  fublime  cha- 
'  rafter  of  this  head,  which  is  neither  too  perpendicular,  nor  too 
Hoping,  and  which  befides  harmonizes  fo  well  with  the  whole. 
The  chin  I  admire  flill  more  :  it  has  nothing  either  harih  or  effe- 
minate, and  that  prominent  form  gives  it  a  bold  and  manly  air : 
the  defign  of  it  is  limple  and  correal,  and  its  progreffion  toward 
the  neck  is  very  happily  managed. 

To  add  to  the  grace  and  dignity  of  exprellion,  the  opening  of 
the  mouth  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  is  necelTary,  J  muil  fay 
as  much  of  the  regular  form  of  the  lips,  of  which  the  one  projedls 
not  bevond  the  other. 

The  paffage  from  the  forehead  to  the  nofe,  and  the  lower  part 
of  this  laft,  have  left  infinitely  in  the  copy,  ftom  differences  which 
are,  in  other  refpeds,  extremely  flight. 

Vol.  II.  Uu  A  D  D  I- 
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ADDITION      C. 

APOLLO. — See  the  Plate, 

After  a  drawing  of  Seidelmann  this  plate  is  engrsved.  The 
face  is  prelented  fomewhat  more  than  in  profile.  The  forche;jd 
and  nofe  are  more  energetic,  more  fublime,  more  worthy  of  a  god, 
than  in  the  preceding  lilhouette.  Likewife  obierve  hew  far  re- 
moved the  contours  are  from  the  form  of  the  famous  Greek  heads. 

A  line  perfedly  ftrait  would  infinitely  injure  this  profile  (it 
being  underftood,  however,  that  this  ftraight  line  muft  not  be  con- 
founded with  thofe  v^hjch  only  approach  to  it}. 

The  breadth  of  the  nofe,  near  its  roct,  becomes  here  the  ex- 
preffion  of  a  dignity  mere  than  human.  Confidered  feparately, 
the  eye  is  not  deficient  in  point  of  energy ;  but,  when  placed  by 
the  fide  of  that  majeilic  nofe,  it  almoll  lofes  it.  The  arch  of  the 
eye,  though  rather  harfh,  is  admirabke  The  noftril,  and  the 
wings  of  the  nofe,  are  drawn  without  corrednefs  and  without 
charader. 

In  the  mouth  you  difcover'an  air  of  diiTatisfaftion  bordering  on 
contempt.  But  this  flight  difibnance  difturhs  not  the  divine  har- 
piony  of  the  whole.  The  faint  tint  of  inquietude  difcoverable  in 
It,  is  abforbed  in  an  inexhauUible  fund  of  energy  and  tranquillity  ; 
and  this  lafl  charader  is  perfedly  fuitable  to  a  gcd  vidorious  by 
his  own  energy  alone.  To  me  the  under  lip  appears  too  thick, 
and  not  v^'ell  finifhed  ;  and,  unlefs  I  am  deceived,  neither  has  the 
chin  the  dignity  of  that  of  the  filhouette.  In  fhort,  it  is  needlefs 
to  add  that  what  is  perceived,  or  what  is  conjedured  of  the  Ihoulder 
and  of  the  attitude,  announces  heroic  force,'  and  prefents  to  us  all 
^he  traits  of  greatnefs  and  majefly. 

ADDI« 
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ADDITION      D. 

WiNKELMAls's    OBSERVATIONS    RESPECTING    THE     CONFORMA- 
TION   OF    THE    GREEKS, 

*  Refpefiing  the  beautiful  conformation  of  the  ancient  Greeks 

*  there  is  only  one  opinion  ;   and  though  it  be  ho  longer  the  fame 
'  among  the  modern  Greeks,  yet  fome  relics  cf  it  ftill  remain. 

*  Befides  that  their  blood  has.  been  mixing,  during  feveral  ages, 
'  with  the  blood  of  the  nations  which  have  fettled  in  their  country, 
'  it  may  eafily  be  comprehended  that  their  prefent  gcverriment, 

*  their  education,  their  m~anner  of  thinking,  muil  have  likewife  had 

*  an  influence  on  their  configuration.     The  Grecian  form  is,  not- 

*  withilanding  all  thefe  difadvantageous  circumilances,  to  this  day, 
'  boafted  of  for  its  beauty. 

*  It  is  a  truth,  that  the  more  nearly  Nature  approaches  to  the 

*  climate  of  Greece,  the  more  beautiful  fhe  is,  the  more  majellic  is 

*  the  conformation  of  man.     Such  is  the  influence  of  climate,  that 

*  in  the  fine  provinces  of  Italy,  you  rarely  find  on  the  faces  of  the 

*  inhabitants  any  of  thofe  indecifive   and  equivocal  traits  which 

*  ycu  frequendy  meet  v^ith  on  thofe  of  the  ultra- mountaineers. 

*  The  traits  which  charafierize  the  Italians  are  noble  or  fpright- 

*  ly  ;    the  form  of  their  face  is,   for  the  moll  part,  great  and  de- 

*  cided,  and  the  parts  are  in  a  beautiful  harmony  with  the  whole. 
«  This  beauty  of  form  is  fo  flriking,  that  frequently  the  head  of  a 
«  peafant  might  figure  gracefully  in  the  moft  fublime  hillory  paint- 

*  ing.  (Is  there  not  a  little  tendency  to  exaggeration  in  all  this? 
V/e  phyfionomifts  are  unfortunately  fometimes  rather  difpofed  this 
way.)     '  Neither  v/ould  it  be  difiicult  to  find,  among  women  of 

*  low  condition,  a  model  for  a  Juno. 

*  The  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  enjoys,  more  than  the  other 

*  provinces,  the  influence  of  a  mild  climate,  produces  m.en  cha- 

U  u  2  «  raiterif^ 
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'  radlerifed  by  ir.ajefty  and  flatelinefs  of  form.     Thus  exquifiti 

*  beauty,  which  ccnfiils  not  fiirply  in  a  delicate  fkin,  in  a  clear 

*  complexion,  in  eyes  piercing  or  languiihjng,    but  in  a  majellic 

*  port,  and  an  intereiling   phyfionomy.  is  more  frequently  to  be 

*  found  in  countries  which  only  enjoy  a  temperate  climate. 

*  If  it  be  true,  as  an  Engliih  author,  a  man  of  quality,  advances, 

*  that  the  Italians  alone  are  capable  of  reprefenting  beauty  to  ad- 

*  vantage,  it  is  in  the  beautiful  ccKiigurations  of  the  country  itfelf 

*  that  v/e  mufc  look,  in  part,  for  the  principle  of  this  aptitude,  a 

*  matter  of  eafy  acquifition  in  Italy,   where  daily  opportunities 

*  occur  of  contemplating  the  molt  beautiful  forms. 

•  Beauty,  however,  was  not  a  gift  beftowed  without  exception 

*  on  all  the  Greeks  j   and  Cotta,  one  of  the  perfonages  in  a  dia- 

*  logue  of  Cicero,  obferves,   that,   duririg  his  ilay  at  Athens,  he 

*  found  very  few  young  perfons  who  were  really  beautiful, 

'  Among  the  Greeks,  the  moft  beautiful  race,  particularly  as  to 

*  colour,  Vv^as  found  in  the  climate  of  Ionia  in  Alia  Minor,  that 

*  climate  imdef  which  Homer  was  born,  and  by  which  he   was 

*  infpired. 

*  One  fenlible  proof  of  the  advantageous  form  of  the  Greeks, 

*  and  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  Levantj  is,  th.at  the  broad 

*  flat  nofej  one  of  the  greateft  deformities  of  the  face,  is  no  where 
«  to  be  found  among  them,     Scaliger'^maintains,  that  the  flat  nofe 

*  is  not  to  be  found  even  among  the  Jews,  and  that  thofe  of  Por- 

*  tugal  have  them,  for  the  moft  part,  of  an  aquiline  form ;  hence 

*  this  fpecies  of  nofe  is,  at  .Lilbon,  called  the  JeW'  nofe.     Vefalius 

*  obferves,  that  the  heads  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks  have  a  much 

*  finer  oval  than  thofe  of  the  Germans  and  Flemilh. 

*  On  this  occafion  it-mufl  be  conlidered,  that  the  fniall-pox  is  lefs 

*  dangerous  in  warm  climates  than  in  cold  countries,  where  it  is 

*  a  dreadful  epidemic,  and  commits  ravages  like  the  peftilence. 

*  Among  a  thoufand  perfons  x-vhom  you  meet  in  Italy,  fcarcely  ten 

*  are  fen.Gbly,  marked  with  t^ie  fmail-pox.     It  appears  that  this 

<  malady,  with  refpe^  to  the  ancients,  was  abfolutely  unknown  to 

<  them.* 
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ADDITION     E. 

*rHRE^  GREEK  PROFILES  AFTER  C02ENS.--5'c'(?  the  FlaU: 


Th€  three  cppoiite  Greek  proxies  have  every  chara£ier  of  being 
fo. 

What  monotony!  what  difguiling  iliffnefs!  Thefe  marble  faces 
abfoluteiy  poiTels  nothing  of  Nature.  Euch  a  prodigious  value  is 
fet  on  Greek  proiilesj  drawn  almofi  by  the  rule,  A  thoufand  times  . 
it  has  been  faid,  and  a  thoufand  times  it  will  be  repeated,  that  this 
line  is  the  dlftinflive  mark,  the  true  touch-ilone  of  a  beautiful  pro^ 
iilcj  particularly  of  a  female  prohle. 

I  confefs,  to  my  fhame,  that  the  very  light  of  three  heads  fo  uni- 
form fatigues  and  opprelles  me ;  that  a  whole  fociety,  that  a  whole 
nation  fc  compofsd  would  be  to  me  infupportable.  I  do  not  mean 
to  cenfure  the  ingenious  artiil  who  defigned  thefe  heads.  He 
me^nt  to  reprefent  a  beauty  at  once  gentle  and  majeiiic  j  and,  to 
this  eiiecl,  he  has  preferved  the  fame  form  efface,  varying  the  eye, 
the  mouth,  and  the  head-drefs.  He  has  executed  his  tafk  5  but  \t 
i^  the  principle  which  I  combat,  and  this  is  what  I  think  on  the 
fubjed. 

1.  Nature  delights  ia  variety,  and  the  Sraight  line  is  the  very 
clTence  of  monotor.y, 

Z,  Where  no  one  thing  is  meafured  by  the  rule,  where  nothing 
is  formal,  this  line  exifts  no  where  in  Nature,  Nature  i^  the 
fworn  and  irreconcileable  foe  of  perpendiculars,  and  of  ftraight 
lines.  They  are  utterly  excluded  from  all  that  is  animated,  or 
even  vegetative. 

3-  Be  it  Greek  or  not,  a.ltraight  profJe  is  then  a  mere  chi- 
mera, and  no  where  in  reality  exiiis.     It  is  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples 
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cipies  of  all  mech^,nics:  it  is  incompatible  too  with  that  of  the 
human  fcuU,  which,  being  arched  in  every  diredlion,  can  become 
neither  the  root  r.or  the  iXQm  of  a  line  perfedlly  Ilraight. 

4.  The  three  profiles  under  exairiination  are  far  from  being 
drawil  by  the  rule  ;  but  they  are  deflitute  of  thofe  foft  gradations, 
the  delicately  undulating  line  is  wanting  which  we  perceive  in 
Nature,  and  which,  in  truth,  we  find  in  the  Greek  profiles  of 
the  greatcfl  mafters. 

5.  The  beauty  of  Greek  profiles  is  determined  not  folely  by  a 
gentle  progreffion  of  forehead,   by  the  uniformity  of  the  forehead 

.and  ncfe,  by  the  monotony  ar.d  con.inuity  of  the  exterior  outline. 
It  depends,  on  the  ccntrary,  quite  as  much  on  the  obliquity  and 
the  polition  of  that  exterior  line,  on  its  relation  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  face,  to  the  upper  and  hinder  part  of  the  head, 

6.  The  nofes  and  chins  of  thefe  heads,  v.'hether  it  be  the  fault 
of  the  original  defign,  or,  which  is  more  probable,-  that  of  the 
copier,  are  neither  antique  nor  natural,  nor  true,  nzr  ideal :  if, 
however,  any  other  diilindion  can  be  admitted  beuveen  Nature 
and  the  antique,  between  true  and  ideal,  except  that  of  more  or 
lefs  ;  if,  however,  the  ideal  be  any  thing  elfe  than  a  copy  of  beau- 
tiful Nature.  At  the  fame  time  I  admit,  that  thefe  chins  are  not 
ordinary,  and  that  they  are  nor,  to  a  certain  degree,  deficient  in 
dignity  ;  but  the  tranfition  from  the  under  lip  to  the  rounding  of 
the  chin  has  neither  fufiicient  esp^efiion  nor  truth. 

7.  The  eyes  favour  llrongly  of  the  flatue  ;  unkfs  perhaps  this 
be  done  on  purpofe,  and  becaufe  the  artiil  intended  to  give  every 
charaderiftic  trait  with  exaft  precifion. 

Head  i,  feems  to  languifh  with  love.  ~  A  majef^ic  hauphtinefs  I 
difcern  in  head  2 ;  and  head  3  is,  I  think,  the  moil  refieding : 
but  none  of  the  three  promifes  a  mind  capable  of  vigorous 
thought. 
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ADDITION      F. 

CARICATURE  OF  VENUS, — See  the  Plate, 

XVithout  hefitatlon  this  will  be  pronounced  a  Greek  head,  and  it 
has,  in  truth,  all  the  ch?.ra£lers  of  being  fuch.  Every  leading 
feature  of  it  is  given  with  freedoiu  5  I  can'not  difcover  a  fingle 
weak  part  in  it. 

The  bendings,  the  acceffary  traits,  every  thing  appears  to  have 
been  produced  by  a  fmgle  call,  and  from  the  fame  mafs.  How- 
ever, the  nofe  fcill  wants  a  certain  degree  of  delicacy:  it  is  not 
fuiiiciently  feminine,  an  ::  the  under  pa. t  does  not  exadly  harmo- 
nize with  the  upper,  which  is  more  ilrongly  marked,  nor  with  the 
forehead  which  is  fo  beautifully  arched. 

The  mouth  is  fenfual  in  the  extreme  :  it  has  the  air  of  relifhino- 

o 

pleafure.  The  fame  thing  I  might  iay  of  that  voluptuous  chin; 
but  this  expreffion  forms  a  contrail,  lefs  or  m.ore,  with  the  iirm- 
nefs,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  the  lliiFnefs  of  the  forehead  and  nofe. 


ADDITION      G. 

TWO  GREEK   HEADS,— 6"^^  the  Plate* 

In  thefe  t^vo  profiles  T  perceive  mafculine  energy,  a  mind  firm 
and  calm,  I  alfo  clearly  difcern  in  them  the  fimplicity  and  dig- 
nity of  Greek  heads;  and,  without  knowing  whom  they  reprefent, 
1  confider  them  merely  as  works  of  art. 

Fig.  2.  approaches  lefs  to  the  ideal  than  fig«  i,  and  it  preferves, 
for  that  reafon,  an  air  more  true,  more  natural,  and  more  homoge- 
'  '        ■  neous: 
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neous  :  I  fhould  likewife  expeft  from  it  a  greater  degree  of  faga- 
city  and  candour.  To  me  the  ether  appears  more  fleepy,  more 
indiirerent ;  and  this  judgment  1  form  from  the  part  which  is  be- 
tween the  nofe  and  the  mouth.  The  noilril  is  defedtive  in  both, 
and  by  no  means  accords  with  the  exprelHon  of  the  face. 


SUPPOSED    BEAD    OF    APPOLLON  IUSo~»5f^    the    Flats* 

This  fmall  head,  which  paffes  for  that  of  i^ppclloniuf,  muft 
have  the  preference  to  the  two  iirft  :  1  fhould  afcribe  to  it  more 
ingenuity,  more  firmnefs  and  elevation* 


ADDITION      H. 

THREE    GREEK    HSADS»-?-&'^  the  Plate, 

A  fuperior  mind  docs  not  always  fuppofe  an  external  form  per- 
■fc&ly  beautiful  and  regular.  Every  man  of  genius  is  imprefied 
with  the  cliarafter  Of  his  greatnefs ;  but  this  charadler  is  deter- 
mined by  the  meafure  of  his  merit. 

However  admirable  the  three  oppolite  heads  may  be  in  their 
kind,  yet  nothing  in  them  recals  that  ideal  beauty  of  the  Apollo 
which  has  fo  cf^ien  been  transferred  to  figures  of  gods  and  men, 
and  fcr  v/hich  the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican  itielf  is  indebted  to  the 
fu.blinie  forms  which  the  arliit  had  taken  for  a  model. 

Thefe  faces  have  a  refembknce  to  thofe  of  our  climate  and  age  : 
they  have  the  form  and  features  of  them;  and,  notwithftanding 
that  air  of  confanguinity,  the  i^pore  we  examine  them,  the  more 
they  infpire  us  with  refpefl.  With  the  modifications  of  each  cha- 
rafter,  you  difcover  in  them  a  fund  of  energy  and  calmnefs,  a 
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firmnefs  of  mind,  a  richnefs  of  idea,   a  fuperiority  of  genius  and 
faculties,  which  fix  our  admiration,  and  compel  us  to  revere. 

Fig,  I.  This  man  I  will  not  take  for  a  profound  thinker;  but, 
without  hefitation,  I  will  allow  him  a  poetical  and  prophetic 
genius,  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  invention.  Were  I  looking 
upon  this  head  for  the  firfl:  time,  and  without  knowing  it,  I  Ihould 
fay  that  it  dwe:ls  not  on  frivolous  refearches,  that  it  confults  not, 
nor  liftens  to  any  perfon,  that  it  ails  of  itfelf  and  v^^ithout  eitort. 
That  mind  has  formed  for  itfelf  a  world  apart,  where  it  is  in  its 
proper  element.  In  the  mufcles  of  the  forehead  I  difcern  the 
richnefs  of  the  forms  which  the  poet  has  taken  from  reality,  and 
of  which  his  imagination  has  created  the  afiemblage.  Never  did 
the  fatiguing  intenfenefs  of  metaphy Ileal  fpeculation  contraft  thofe 
eye-brows.  Every  thing  is  full  of  life  and  motion, ;  every  thing 
is  in  a  harmony  that  cannot  be  dellroyed  :  every  thing  announces 
the  divine  Homer. 

The  beauties  of  a  head  fuch  as  this  cannot  be  expreffed  but  by 
the  boldeii  Hights  of  language;  and  I  muft  entreat  the  reader  to 
pardon  fome  exprelTions  which  may  appear  to  him  rather  extra- 
yggant,  but  which  will  better  convey  my  ideas. 

That  fcull  is  a  poetical  heaven  into  which  the  viviiied  images  of 
the  gods  tranfport  all  Olympus.  There  inhabit  all  thofe  heroes 
whofe  exploits  aftonifli  us.     It  is  there  that  Achilles^ 


■^ a  vaft  enormous  form 

hugely  extended  lies. Iliad. 

The  nofe  fo  beautifully  arched  is  made  for  feizing  the  moft  de- 
licate fenfations ;  and,  though  extrem^ely  fine,  has  nothing  effemi- 
nate. Thefe  eyes  funk,  and  deprived  of  fight,  announce  a  foul  fo. 
much  the  more  concentrated  ;  and  I  will  boldly  afSrm.  that  they 
are  inwardly  feafting  on  piftures  v/hich  an  imagination  of  tire  pre- 
fents  to  them.  That  mouth  is  the  organ  of  the  marvellous,  and, 
though  it  has  fuffered  a  little  in  the  hand  of  the  copierc  it  ftill  pre- 
ferves  all  the  iimpiicity  of  the  age  of  innocence.  The  hair  and 
Vol.  il.  X  X  beard 
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beard  fpread  over  the  whole  a  veil  that  commands  refpedl.  Tli? 
fpirit  which  refides  there  is  not  diilurbed.  by  paffions :  it  piirfues 
its  own  train  without  defign.  It  exills  cnly  for  it(clf,  and  the 
world  which  it  has  created,  affords  it  complete  employment  and 
fatisfaciion. 

Fig.  2.  This  head  is  much  more  formed  for  thinking;  more 
adapted  to  obfervation  and  analyiis.  It  is  riot  fo  inventive  as  the 
one  preceding,  but  it  is  for  that  very  reafon  fo  much  the  more 
capable  of  refledlion. 

Fig.  3.  This  lail  promifes  a  mind  f.ill  more  profound  :  its  pro- 
grefs  will  be  fiov/er,  Headier,  and  more  fure.  It  will  more  firmly 
retain,  with  Ids  facility  of  apprehenfion,  what  it  has  once  feized. 
In  every  thing  that  belongs  to  abilradion  or  analyfis  it  will  excel, 
and  its  ideas  Vv^ill  pofiefs  precilion.  This  is  particularly  indicated 
by  the  contour  of  the  nofe. 


ADDITION      I. 

TWO    ANTIQUE    HEADS.— 5*^^    t/jfi    Plate, 

Cppofite  are  two  more  antique  heads,  to  which  it  is  impoffible 
to  refufe  the  diftindlive  charafter  of  male  beauty ;  or,  in  other 
words,  fimplicity,  harmony,  and  energy. 

Muft  not  forms  fuch  as  thefe  captivate  your  elleem  from  the  firft 
moment?  Will  any  one  helitate  vvhether  or  not  he  Ihould  admire 
that  fteady  and  penetrating  look  which  nothing  can  intimidate  ; 
that  forehead  To  fmooth  and  yet  fo  expreffive  j  that  regular  and 
energetic  ncfe  ;  that  mouth  which  fo  well  expreffes  courage  ;  that 
prominent  chin  ?  Thefe  features  will  Ilnke,  will  aftonilh  you  in 
the  firft  head,  and  will  determine  the  degree  of  admiration  which 
you  mull  allow  to  the  feeond. 

Thii- 
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This  laft  will  enchant  you  by  its  beautiful  forehead,  by  the  nofe 
fo  gently  arciiecl,  by  the  fnortening  of  the  upper  lip,  and  the  deli- 
cacy  of  the  under  ;  and  thefe  different  fi gns  will  enable  you  to 
difrover  fomething  of  that  exquifite  feniibility  which  raifes  IliU 
higher  the  fimplicity  and  energy  of  the  characler, 

Mud  not  thefe  obfervations  produce  in  you  a  delire  of  living 
with  fuch  men  ?  a  delire  which  appears  to  me  fo  natural,  and 
which  I  cannot  refill.  Thefe  are  not,  however,  the  forms  of  an 
ideal  world  ;  they  are  only  the  caricatures  of  beings  which  for- 
merly exiiied  in  reality.  Formerly  ! — Is  it  then  impoffible  that 
our  faftitious  and  enervated  characters  ihould  henceforward  attain 
to  the  fource  of  iimplicity  and  energy?  Ah,  if  the  afped  of  the 
beautiful  forms  of  sntiquity  could  make  any  imprelBon  on  my 
readers!  At  fight  only  of  thefe  two  heads  (and  I  defy  art  to  repro- 
duce them  after  ordinary  faces,  unlefs  the  copy  be  em.bellifhed  at 
the  exptnce  of  refemblance  and  truth),  I  fay  at  fight  only  of  thefe 
two  heads,  my  heart,  all  on  hre,  fays  to  itfelf,  and  would  wilh  to 
fay  to  all  my  contemporaries,  '  Theie  are  men,  and  we  too,  as  they, 

*  are  men  *  On  hearing  any  thing  praife- worthy,  on  the  recital 
of  a  great  adion,  my  heart,  divided  between  anguifh  and  delight, 
between  depreffion  and  hope,  exclaims,  *  This  is  in  human  na- 

*  ture  ;  and  I  alfo  am  a  man  5  and  the  germ  of  the  \nrtues  which/ 

*  diilinguiih  the  bell  of  men  is  to  hs:  found  likewife  in  me.'  I 
refer  thefe  principles  to  the  exterior  form. 

Our  bodies  are  eaually  fufceptible  of  perfeflion ;  and  this  per- 
fedion  ter)ds  to  the  glory  of  Him  who  created  the  whole  human 
race :  it  is  well  pleafmg  to  Him  who  loves  to  contemplate  the 
work  of  his  hands :  it  fills  with  delight  thofe  of  his  creatures  who 
are  able  to  trace  in  the  beauty  of  man  the  reile61iDn  of  the  Divinity, 
in  ihort,  the  perfe6ticn  of  our  bodies  difFufes  joy  through  heaven 
and  earth  :  it  announces  the  glory  of  the  all-wife  Creator,  who 
has  manifefted  himfelf  in  man,  and  in  his  form. 

This  perfeflion,  fo  pleafing  to  our  Maker,  and  fo  interefting  to. 
curfelves,   is  perhaps  of  lefs  difficult  attainment  than  is  imagined, 

*  Children  of  the  Father  of  Lights,  endowed  with  a  foul  which  is 
«  an  emanation  from  the  divine  eflence,*  dare  we  defpair  of  fuc- 

X  X  z  :.'  cefs? 
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cefs  ?  Even  admitting  that  this  enterprife  fhould  appear  to  exceed 
our  ftrength,  have  we  not  every  thing  to  hope  for  from  Him  who 
created  man,  and  formed  him  after  his  own  image  ? 

When  my  foul,  difengagcd  from  this  grofs  covering,  fliall  have 
attained  the  knowledge  which  it  piufues  here  below,  groping  in 
the  dark,  what  an  age  will  it  be  which  fhall  prefent  to  its  purified 
organs  of  viiions  a  generaticn  all  iimplicity,  harmonyj  and  energy  ? 
At  the  prefent  time,  is  there  any  one  of  my  readers  fo  far  fuperior 
to  prejudice  as  to  perceive  and  to  love^  in  our  form  thus  perfeded, 
the  highell -degree  of  grandeur  and  uignity  of  which  human  nature 
is  fufceptible  ?  Are  there  any  who  feel  themfelves  encouraged 
henceforth  to  prefs  forward  to  this  glorious  mark,  and  *  to  glorify 
*  God  in  their  body  T 

I  am  abundantly  fenlible  that  thefe  ideas  will  not  be  relifhed  by 
the  critic,  all  whofe  iklll  is  employed  in  lifting  words  and  phrafesj 
nor  by  the  Vi?it,  who  prefers  a  lively  fally  to  the  intereil  of  huma- 
nity; but  the  period  will  arrive,  when  they  muit  be  conllrained 
to  abjure  their  error,  and  pay  homage  to  truth  :  tranfported  them- 
felves to  the  abode  of  perfedion  and  happinefs,  they  will  acknow- 
ledge that  the  moft  beautiful  mafter- piece  of  art  is  nothing  but  hor» 
ror  and  deformity  in  con^.parifin  with  a  body  raifed  up  again,  ^n4 
invefted  with  fpiendor  and  glory. 
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CONSIDERATIONS    ON    THE     STUDY     OF     PHYSIOGNOMY, 
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TO    THE     COUNT     FRANCIS-JOSEPH    DE    THUN,    AT  VIENNA, 


SECTION    I. 

IN  order  that  the  fcience  of  phyfionomies  may  attain  that  de- 
gree of  perfeftion  of  which  it  is  fufceptible,  it  is  necellary  to  know 
*  how  it  ought  to  be  ftudied.' 

Ignorance  is,  perhaps,  no  where  (o  pernicious  as  in  phyfiognomy; 
it  is  equally  injurious  to  him  who  pronounces  tlie  decifion,  and  to 
the  objefl  of  it.  A  (ingle  falfe  judgment  is  capable  of  producing 
the  greateft  mifchief ;  what  then  mull  an  erroneous  principle  be, 
which  may  di<Sate  a  thoufand  falfe  judgments?  What  (hall  we 
fay  of  a  whole  lyflem  ill-underftood,  which  eftablilhes  falfe  rulss  ? 
I  have  deferred  the  confideration  of  it  till  now,  being  unwilling 
to  throw  put  refiedions  at  random  on  a  fubjcd  of  fuch  high 
Importance. 

I  hope 
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I  hope  my  circumfpcflion  will  meet  approbation^  If  it  be  ths 
c'uty  of  an  a?.thor  to  employ  the  moll  fcropujous  exadnefs  even  in 
the  minuteil  obfervatioiis  which  he  lays,  before  the  pubiic>  Ko.v«?. 
much  more  ought  he  to  be  upon  his  guard  \vh:n  he  pretends  to 
teach  the  art  iikU  of  making  thefe  obfervations !  Ph)fiognomy  isj 
perhaps,  of  all  fcienceSj  that  which  furniflies  the  moft  employment 
to  the  reafoning  facalty.  Error  here  is  fo  much  the  more  to  be 
dreaded,  that  it  h  more  eaiily  fallen  into,  and  that  theconfequences 
are  never  ind^frerent,  '  It  is  impofiible  to  warn  the  phyfr/riomiii:  too. 
frequently,  and  too  earneftly,  of  the  paths  which  may  m-flead  him. 
It  is  impofiible  fufiiciently  to  prefs  upon  him  the  importance  of  re- 
peating and  varying  his  obfervations  j  bat  from  the  ilady  ia 
queilion  ail  the  refinements  of  pretended  genius  ought  to  be  ex- 
cludedo 

A  phyfi.oncmift  without  a  call,  that  is  to  (r-yj  who  wants  ta£l  and 
judgment,  who  has  neither  iludy  nor  logic,  who  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  obf^rve  and,  to  compare,  who  is  not  faithful  to  tr4;ith, 
who  dees  not  lay  to  heart  the  interejPcs  of  humanity;  a  phyliono- 
mifl  who  is  a  wit,  a  wrangler,  poiitive,  or  luperficial-— what  a 
dreadful  plague  to  fcciety ! — 1  fs.y  a  phyiionomill  who  wants 
judgm^ntj  and  is  not  faithful  to  truth  :  a;(d  on  this  i  rauit  ftrongly 
infiili;.  In  efFedl.  though  the  phyfiognomical  taft  be  the  firlt  and 
principal  attribute  of  the  phyiiorxmiii  :  though  it  be  his  light  and 
guide  j  and  though  without  it  ruks  and  precepts  would  be  as  ufe- 
lefs  a;  a  tch-^fcope  to  a  blind  man,  this  tad  alone  is  far  from  being 
fuficient» 

The  phyfionomiil  mud  likewife  poffefs  judgment :  he  ought  to 
refled,  analyze,  compare,  and  conned  his  obfervations.  The  mofi: 
tranfcendant  phyfiognomical  genius  will  be  irequeatly  in  danger  of 
deceiving  himfelf,  and  of  mifleading  thofe  who  implicitly  confide 
in  him  ;  if  he  want  fenfe,  if  he  be  deficient  as  to  rules,  pradice, 
defign  ;  confufed  in  his.  ideas,  he  will  be  in  no  condition  to  com- 
municate tiiem  to  others.  Before,  therefore,  I  would  recommend 
or  sdmit  any  perfon  w!;atever  Po  the  iiudy  of  our  fcience,  imuft 
pyevioufly  be  afuired  that  he  peflefles  tad  and  judgment  5  that  he- 
is  ?cquaiiited  with  the  art  of  defign,  or,  at  lesll,  that  to  a  certain 

poinS 
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pomt  he  has  the  talent,  ?nd  is  in  the  prad^ice  of  drawing.  He  nriuil 
have  the  phyfiognomical  ta(fi,  to  perceive  and  to  catch  the  charaders 
of  nature.  He  isuft  have  judgment,  to  digefl  into  proper  order 
the  obfervations  which  he  has  made,  to  geaerallize  them,  and  to 
indicate  them  by  abllr^dl  figns.  And,  finally,  he  mull  know  fooie- 
thing  of  deHgn,  to  reprefsnt  the  characlers,  and  deiermine  them 
wich  exadnefs. 

Without  thefe  qualities  it  will  be  impofSble  to  rr.ake  any  pro- 
grefs  in  phyfiognomy.  I  frequently  tremble  at  the  idea,  that  per- 
feus  deftitiite  of  capacity  Oiould  ralhly  plunge  into  a  fcience  v.hich 
it  is  {o  difficult  10  tre.'.t  with  precifion  and  method,  and. thus  con- 
tribu:e  toward  bringing  it  into  difcredit.  Let  not  the  mifchief 
which  may  refult  from  iheir  temerity  be  imputed  to  me  j  I  do  all 
I  can  to  prevent  it.  With  a  certain  ta(S,  with  judgment,  and  a 
turn  for  drawing,  rothing  is  more  eafy  tindoubtedly  than  to  ac- 
quire a  fuperficial  acquaintance  with  our  fcience.  1  admit.,  farther, 
that  every  man  has  /^ceived  a  certain  proportion  of  phyfiognomi- 
cal ta£l;  but  it  does  cot  follow  that  he  has  as  much  as  is  requifite, 
or  that  he  poiTslIes  at  the  fame  time  fufficient  judgment  and  capa- 
city to  make  obfervations,  and  to  exprefs  them  with  exadliiefs  ;  . 
or,  in  other  words,  to  make  a  pariicular  itudy  of  phyfiognomy . 

I  Ihall  not  here  repeat  v/hat  was  fiid  in  the  firil:  volume,  of  the- 
charafter  of  the  phyfionomift,  and  of  the  cifEcuIties  which  the 
fcience  he  cultivates  prefents  to  him.  I  make  haite  to  euablilh 
certain  principles,  which  I  confider  indeed  as  Hill  far  from  being 
fuHicienr,  but  which,  from  experience,  appear  to  me  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  ftudy  of  phyfiognomy. 

Young  man,  I  would  fay  to  the  psrfon  who  afked  my  advice,  if 
you  feeLyourfelf  called  to  this  ftudy ;  if  you  are  differently  affected 
by  diitjrtrrit  phyfionomies  i  if  from  the  firft  moment  you  are  pov/- 
crfuliy  attracted  by  forne,  and  as  powerfully  repulfed  by  otheis  ; 
if'  you  take  a  lively  intereft  in  the  knowledge  of  (he  human  heart; 
if  you  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  clearly  and  with  precifion — come 
and  engage  in  the  arduous  career. 

Imuft 
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I  mud  firft  inform  you  in  what  the  ftac'y  of  phyfiognomf  cos* 
Hfts, 

It  confifts  in  the  exercife  of  taa  and  judgment :  in  placing  the 
obfervations  which  you  may  have  made,  in  their  true  light  5  in 
marking  down,  in  charafterizing  and  reprefenting,  whatever  you 
have  perceived. 

It  confifts  in  fearching  for,  in  fixing,  and  clafiing  the  exterior 
figns  of  the  interior  faculties  :  in  difcovering  the  caufes  of  certain 
cfiefls  by  the  features  and  movements  of  the  phyfionomy  :  in  kn.:>':v- 
ing  accurately,  and  in  being  able  to  dillinguifh,  the  characters  of 
underflanding  and  of  fentiment  which  are  fuitable  or  repugnant  to 
fuch  a  form,  or  fuch  features. 

It  cofiiiils  in  finding  out  general,  apparent,  and  communicable 
figns  for  the  faculties  of  mind,  or  for  internal  facuhies  in  gene- 
ral :  and  then  in  making  an  eafy  and  unerring  application  of  thefa 
ligns. 

This,  w^oold  I  fay  to  my  pupil,  this  is  your  tallc,  Do  you  find 
it  too  hard  for  you  }- — Abandon  at  once  a  fcience  for  which  you 
have  not  the  neceffary  quali|ications  ;  for  to  pretend  to  acquire  it 
at  an  eafier  rate,  is  to  attempt  an  impoHibility, 

As  the  archite^l  before  he  begins  to  build,  draws  a  plan  of  the 
fabric  which  he  means  to  rear,  then  calculates  the  expence  which 
the  execution  demands,  and  compares  it  with  the  funds  allotted  for 
that  purpofe — the  phyfionomiH  ought  in  like  manner  to  confult 
his  faculties  and  his  zeal.     He  fhoald  thus  reflech  «  Have  I  cou- 

•  rage  and  capacity  equal  to  the  happy  accomplifhment  of  the  en- 

•  terprife  which  I  am  now  to  undertake  V 

If  he  is  not  difcouraged  by  the  appearance  of  difficulty  j  if  he 
is  confident  of  fuccefs  from  a  convidion  of  his  o,^^n  energy  and 
ftrengthj  if  his  phyfionomy  gives  me  ailurance  of  this  convidion  j 
if  I  believe  efpecialiy  that  I  read  there  the  proof  of  his  talents ;  I 

•will 
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-^'ill  cheerfully  continue  to  give  him  what  inflrudion  I  can,  and 
what  follows  is  an  abl^radt  of  my  leiTons. 

Firll,  Examine  carefully  ivhat  is  common  to  all  the  inSiniiduah  of 
the  human  fpecies ;  ivhat  univerfally  diftinguishes  'he  organization  of 
eur  body  from  cjery  other  orga'razation,  animal  or  fvegeiahle.  This 
difference  being  once  well  eiLabiiihed,  yoa  v/ill  feel  more  forcibly 
from  it  the  dignify  of  cur  nature  ;  you  will  fludy  it  with  greater 
refpedl,  and  with  more  certainly  lay  hold  of  its  charaflers. 

Next,  Study  every  Part  and  every  Member  of  the  Human  Body 
feparately ;  the  Connexions,  P^elations,  and  Proportions,  which 
they  have  to  one  another.  With  refpefl  to  this^  ccnfult  either  the 
Encyclopedia,  or  Albert  Durer;  but  reft  not  all  your  confidence 
on  books  J,  on  the  contrary,  make  ufe  of  your  own  eyes,  meafure 
and  determine  for  yourfelf.  Firft  of  all,  defign  alone  i  and  then, 
after  a  little  time,  proceed  with  your  operations  in  the  company  of 
an  intelligent  and  accurate  judge;  let  them  be  examined  and 
compared  under  your  own  immediate  infpedtion,  and  let  this  per- 
fon  himfeli  have  them  examined  in  your  abfence  by  a  dilinterefted 
obfcrver. 

In  meafuring  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  obferve  an 
effential  dillin6tion  which  has  hitherto  efcaped  the  greatefi  mailers, 
though  in  fome  fcrt  it  be  the  key  of  phyfiognomy,  and  the  negled 
of  which  has  given  occalion  to  a  thoufand  fault's  in  defigning,  to  a 
tbcufand  erroneous  judgments  on  the  works  of  the  Almighty, 
w^hich  are  ever  regular,  notv/ithilanding  their  apparent  irregularis 
ties.  I  Tay,  Diftinguifh  the  Proportions  of  Straight  Lines  from 
the  Prcporticns  of  Curves,  if  the  relations  of  the  parts  of  the 
face  J  and  of  the  members  of  the  body,  "correfpond  to  lines  ftraighfc 
or  perpendicular,  you,  may  exped  from  them,  in  ah  iipminent  de- 
gree, a  beautiful  countenance,  a  body  finely  formed,  a  judicious 
mind,  a  charsfler  noble,  firm,  and  energedc.  A  perfon  however 
may  be  endov/ed  with  all  thefe  advantages  when  the  parts  of  the 
body  appareniiy  deviate  from  this  fymmetry,  provided  it  be  found 
in  well-preferved  relations  of  the  curved  lines.  Nevertkelefs  I 
mufi  remark,  that  the  proportions  of  Uraight  lines  are  of  themfelves 
more  favourable,  and  lefs  liable  to  be  impaired  than  the  others. 

Vol.  II.  Y"  y  '  When 
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When  a  general  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  of  their  cos%- 
neftions  and  their  relations  is  thus  acquired  j  when  you  know  them 
fufficiently  to  perceive  and  to  explain  in  a  drav/ing  the  too  much 
or  too  little,  the  deviations,  the  tranfpofitions,  the  derangements  ; 
when  you  are  perfeftly  fure  of  your  eye  and  your  difcernment, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  you  may  proceed  to  the  Jiudy  of  particular 
chara^ers. 

Begin  with  Faces  whofe  Form  and  Chara6^er  have  fomething 
very  flrongly  marked  ;  with  perfons  whofe  charadler  prefents  you 
with  what  is  politive  and  unequivocal.  For  example,  take  either 
a  very  profound  thinker,  or  a  changling  born  fuch ;  a  man  of  fen- 
£bility,  delicate,  eafily  moved ;  or  elfe  a  man  obitinate,  harfli, 
cold,  and  infenfibie. 

You  muft  iirft-  lludy  this  individual  charafler,  as  if  you  had 
nothing  but  it  alone  to  lludy.  Obferve  your  fubjecl  in  the  whole, 
and  in  the  feparate  parts.  In  exprefs  terms  defcribe  to  yourfelf 
its  form  and  features,  juil  as  if  you  were  going  to  didate  the  por- 
trait of  it  to  a  painter.  Afk  of  the  original^  if  the  thing  is  poffible, 
different  fittings  for  your  defcription,  as  if  you  were  preparing  to 
copy  it  with  your  pencil  in  your  hand.  Defign  it  thus  in  words 
after  nature,  Obferve  iirft  the  ftature  5  then  examine  the  propor- 
tions, or,  in  other  words,  apparent  proportions,  fuch  as  they  may 
be  meafured  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines ;  and  laftly, 
determine  fucceflively  the  forehead,  the  nofe,  the  mouth,  the  chin, 
and  in  particular  the  eye,  its  form,  its  colour,lts  fituation,  its  fize, 
its  cavity,  &c. 

When  your  defcription  is  .completed,  read  it  over  with  atten- 
tion, and  confront  it  word  for  word  with  the  original.  Afk  your- 
felf pofitively — Have  I  omitted  nothing  ?  Have  I  added  nothing? 
And  are  the  features  which  I  have  caught  exprelTed  with  fufficient 
truth  and  precifion  ?  From  this  defcription  you  mull  afterwards 
draw  the  pr  rti-ait  of  the  perfon  in  his  abfence.  You  mull  have 
defcribed  it  ill,  you  muft  have  obferved  it  ill,  or,  at  leaii,  you  muil 
not  have  obferved  it  like  a  phylionomift,  if  your  iketch  does  not 
convey  the  princi|)al  charader  of  the  original. 

I« 
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tn  order  to  facilitate  thefe  means,  and  to  enfure  fuccefs,  ac- 
caftom  yo'jrfelf  to  feize  proinptl/,  and  to  imprefs  powerfully  on 
your  mind,  the  elTential  traits- of  the  phylionomy  which  you  in- 
tend to  Rudy.  My  method  is  this :  I  firft  examine  the  face  in  the 
front.  ThQform  is  the  firll  objedl  which  fixes  my  attention  ;  I 
coniider  whether  it  be  round,  oval,  fqiiare,  triangular,  on  to  which 
of  thefe  principal  figures  it  mofi:  correfponds.  To  explain  my 
idea  more  clearly,  fee  them  oppofite. 

Moil  faces  have  fome  refemblance  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  figures^ 
The  form  of  the  face  bemg  found,  I  confider  that  of  the  profile, 
and  I  refer  it  to  the  half  of  one  of  my  four  figures.  Next,  i  fix  the 
perpendicular  length  cf  the  three  ufu^l  feftions,  the  forehead,  the 
nofe,  and  the  chin.  I  take  notice  of  their  penpendicular  dif^ 
ferences,  and  the  rehtion  of  their  fituation.  If  I  draw  a  line  in 
idea  from  the  point  of  the  root  of  the  nofe  which  retreats  fartheft 
to  the  moll  prominent  point  of  the  upper  lip,  the  operation  be- 
comes eafy ;  by  this  means  I  am  able  to  comprehend  thefe  rela- 
tions under  three  general  claffes  :  one  for  perpendicular  forms,  one 
for  thofe  which  advance  aloft,  and  a  third  for  thofe  which  retreat 
in  the  fame  region  of  the  face.  It  is  abfolutely  impofiible  to  re- 
produce from  imagination  the  form  of  the  head  with  a  phyfiogno- 
rnical  accuracy,  unlefs  you  adopt  thefe  points  which  are  fixed,  and 
of  eafy  determination;  unlefs  you  reprefent  them  to  yourfelf  as 
the  bafis  of  the  phylionomy.  This  method  I  would  likewife  re- 
commend to  young  portrait  painters :  if  they  mean  to  acquire  yie 
faculty  of  defigning  the  form  of  the  face  accurately,  and  according 
to  the  rules  of  phyfiognomy,  they  njull  of  necefiity  fuhjed  them- 
felves  to  it. 

My  memory  being  once  impreffed  with  thefe  two  points,  I 
feparately  run  over  the  forehead,  the  eye- brows,  thefpace  between 
the  eyes,  the  tranfition  from  the  forehead  to  the  nofe,  and  the  nofe 
itfelf.  ipay  the  utmoft  attention  to  the  charac^eriilic  angle  which 
the  tip  of  the  nofe  forms  with  the  upper  lip,  if  it  be  a  right  angle, 
obtufe  or  acute,  and  I  fix  in  my  mind  which  of  the  fides  is  of 
greater  length,  the  higher  or  the  lower.  Viewed  in  profile,  the 
mouth  likewife  gdmits  only  three  principal  forms :  for  the  upper 
lip  muii  either  projefl  beygnd  the  under,  or  the  two  are  placed  in 

Yy  z 
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the  fame  perpendicular  line,  or  the  under  one  muft  advance.  Th'* 
fame  difdn6lions  I  obferve  for  nier^furing  and  claffing  the  chin  : 
ir.uit  be  perpendicular,  prominent,  or  retreating.  The  fpace  belosv 
the  chin  will  defcribea  horizontal  line,  or  it  will  deviate  from  that 
dire<^ion  by  nfing  orcefcending.  I  likewife  dwell'  with  particu- 
lar attention  on  rhe  curve  of  the  jaW-bone,  which  is  very  often  a 
matter  of  much  fignificjncy. 

One  who  is  not  ufed  to  make  obfervations  will  find  it  difficult  to, 
conceive,  tha  ,  from  the  indication  of  a  fimgle  bone,  a  prompt  and 
unerring  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  internal  qualities.     On 
the  prefent  occalxon  I  fhall  remark,  and  it  were  eafy  to  apply  my 
thelis  to  all  the  bones  of  the  human  body,   without  paying  any  re- 
gard to  the  Ikin  and  fleih  which  cover  them,   that  a  phyfionomitl 
of  ability  might,  with  a  bandage  over  his  eyes,  and  only  by  feeling 
the  bene  of  the  jaw,  form  a  well-iounded  corjc:£ture  refpedting  a 
charafler  which  had  till  that  inltant  eluded  his  moll  aitentive  in- 
velligation.     Very  often,  in  ftudying  iubjtfts  whoie  extraordinary 
far u! Ties  I  was  acquainted  with,  this  bone  alone,  viewed  in  profile, 
has  furn'ifned  me  vvith  indications  more  certain  and  more  pofitive, 
than  ail  the  ether  features  of  the  face.     1  would  therefore  advifs 
painters  and    deiigncrs   to  let  the  i.ght  icli  upon  their  prohles  in 
fuch  a  manner,   mat   this  part  may  acquire  all  poihble  rc!iet.     I 
have  feen  a  number  of  portraits  (and  I  mufl  afhrm  it  even  of  thofe, 
the  originals  of  which  1  did   not  know),  in  which  it  was  fhan"ie- 
fully  Leglcfted,     Young  ariifls   who  are  called   by  profeiiion  and 
from  tafie  to  rjeorefept  the  moft  beautiful  mailer  piece  cf  creation, 
the  huirjan  face  i  whole  charge  it  is  to  preferve  to  us  the  image  of 
the  objetl?  of  our  tendereft  affeftion — -i-eceive  from  a  m. an,  who 
has  nev?r  been  initiated  into  the  myfteries  of  your  art,  an  advice 
which  may  feive  to  promote  the  honour  of  the  creature  and  of  the 
Creator  :   let  nut  the  work  of  our  Maker  be  im.paired  or  disfigured 
in  your  hands,  through  indolence,  inatteption,  or  ignorance. 

With  refpe£l  to  the  eye,  I  firil  m.eafure  its  diflance  frcm  the  root 
of  the  nofe  ;  then  I  obferve  its  fize,  its  colour^  and,  laflly,  the  con- 
tour,of  the  two  eye-lids.  By  this  means,  I  am  enabled,  in  a  very 
little  time,  to  iludy  the  face,  and  to  get  it  by  heart,  if  I  may  be 

allowed. 
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?.llG\ved-tlie  espreflion,  jufl:  as  if  I  were  committing  to  memarya 
piece  of  poetry.  I  firfl  throw  ray  eye  along  the  whole  ;  I  run 
over  the  principal  divifions  ;  J  iix  in  my  memory  the  order  of  the 
periods  5  then  I  .repeat  with  the  book  (hut;  and  when  I  feel  my- 
felf  at  a  lofs,  I  once  more  confuk  tlie  text. 

This  is  the  method  to  be  followed,  accurately  to  retain  the  exafl 
features  of  the  face  ;  this  is  the  way  to  arrive  at  that  degree  of  fu- 
periority  which  the  fcience  of  Phyiionomies  recjuires,    . 

When  you  hai'e  carefully  flu  died  to  the  bottom  a  charaderiftlc 
face,  for  feveral  fucceeding  days,  examine  all  "the  faces  that  you 
meet,  and  en:ieavour  to  di 'cover  among  them  cne'who  prefents  to 
you  a  cjtriking  Refemblance  to  the  fubjed  that  you  have  been  ftu- 
dying :  and  in  order  the  better  to  difcover  thefe  relations,  apply 
yourfelf  lingly  to  the  Forehead,  at  iirft  ;  Vv'hen,  if  there  prove  a 
refemblsnce  there,  you  may  reft  fatisiied  of  a  refem.blance  like-wife 
in  the  other  features.  In  phyfiognomical  refearches,  the  grand 
fecret  is  to  fimplify,  to  abftraft,  and  to  feparate,  the  principal  and 
fundamental  features,  with  which  it  is  of  im.portance  t^know. 

When  you  have  difcovered  a  Forehead,  and,  agreeably  to  mj 
principles,  a  Face  that  has  a  refemblance  to  your  iirft,  immedi- 
ately apply  yourfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  this  new  one ;  ftrive  to  ac- 
commodate what  is  fiill  wanting  in  order  to  conftitute  a  perfed 
analogy  ;  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  charafrer  of  this  fecond  per- 
fonage,  and  efpeciaily  the  diftindive  mark  which  ilruckyou  in  the 
firft.  If  the  reiemblance  of  their  features  is  well  marked,  clearly 
decided,  it  wi'l  give  you  little  trouble  to  find  out  the  phyftogno- 
mical  fign  of  their  mental  conformity. 

I  will  retrafl  what  I  have  now  advanced,  if  you  will  produce  me 
two  individuals,  who,  with  the  fame  exterior  lefemblances,  have 
not  the  fame  general  caft  of  charader.  In;  this  cafe  only,  which 
it  is  not  too  eafy  to  forefee,  or  rather  which  will  never  exift,  will 
lallow'that  the  phyfiognomical  relation  of  thefe  perfcns  is  not  the 
diftinc^ive  fign  of  the  intelleduaJ  quality  which  renders  them  re* 
piarkablco 
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To  be  ftill  more  certain  of  your  fa6^,  watch  the  deeliive  Mo- 
ment when  this  predominant  Charafler  is  called  forth  into  Adlion. 
Obferve  the  line  which  then  appears  from  the  motion  of  the 
mufcles,  and  compare  it  in  the  two  faces.  If  thefe  lines  are  ftill 
fimilar,  the  men,tal  conformity  can  be  no  longer  problematical. 

-  If  after  this  you  perceive  a  feature  altogether  firtgular  in  the 
phyfionomy  of  an  extraordinary  man,  and  that  the  fame  feature 
ye- appears  a  fecond  time  in  the  face  of  another  diHingaifbed.  per- 
ioTii  without  your  being  able  to  iind  it  any  v/here  elfe,  that  funda- 
mental trait  will  become  a  pofitive  fign  of  the  charader,  and  will 
lead  you  to  difcover  in  it  an  infinity  of  fhades  whichj  perhaps, 
would  have  efcaped  you, 

I  fliall  illull:rate  this  idea  by  an  example  : 

Baron  Haller  was,  in  many  refpefts,  a  mofi:  extraordinary  man. 
Among  other  features  which  he  had  in  common  with  a  multitude 
of  enlightened  geniufes,  in  his  face  I  found,  under  the  lower  eye- 
lid, a  particular  trait,  a  contour,  a  mufcle,  which  I  have  never  yet 
obferved  in  any  cne,  of  the  fame  form,  and  of  the  fame  precifion. 
To  this  hour  1  am  ignorant  of  the  fignificativon  of  this  trait;  but 
wherever  I  go  I  am  eagerly  watching  for  the  re-appearance  of  it. 
Should  I  ever  meet  with  it  again,  I  will  very  clofely  examine  the 
individual,  and  by  leading  him  to  fubjefls  within  the  range  of 
Haller,  I  fhall  prefently  difcover  if  he  has  the  fame  fpecies  of 
genius  which  diftinguifhed  that  iUuftrious  fcholar?  or  to  what  poin,t 
he  approaches  it. 

From  uniform  experience  I  am  well  perfuaded,   that,  in  difcor 

vering  two  faces  with  the  fame  trait,  I  jQiall  have  invented  a  new 

letter  of  the  phyfiognomical  alphabet.     At  the  fame  time  it  is  very 

pdlEble,  that  Haller  may  have  had  fome  weaknefs  of  which  that 

trait  was   the  dillinflive  fign,  and  confequently  I  may  fooner  or 

later  perceive  it  in  an  ordinary  man,   who,   without  pofTtlhng  any 

of  the  eminent  qualities  cf  Haller,  may  refemble  him  only  in  his 

weak  fide.     However,  thp  contrary  appears  more  probable  ;  but  I 

Ihall,  without  taking  a  bias  either  way,  fufpend  my  judgnicnt  til] 

the  fa<f^  determines  it.      . 

One 
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One  of  the  firft  diref^ions  I  would  give  therefore,  is,  Begia 
^vith  the  moft  Extraordinary  Charaders.  Study  in  preference 
Extreme  Charaders,  the  moil  remote  extremities  of  oppofite  cha- 
rafters.  The  traits  of  excefhve  goodnefs  on  the  one  hand  j  thofe 
of  atrocious  malipnity  on  the  other— a  poet  all  fire  and  imagina- 
tion J  or  iiftlefs  apathy,  which  cannot  be  roufed-— a  changeling 
born  ;   or  a  man  of  great  talents. 

'  To  accomplifh  this  end,  vilit  hofpitals  for  lunatics,  Selefl  fub* 
jeds  completely  deranged  ;  draw  the  form  and  features  of  theif 
faces  J  iirll  the  features  which  they  all  have  in  common  j  then 
thofe  which  diilinguifh  each  in  particular.  The  fludy  of  the  in^ 
dividual  v/ill  ccnduft  you  to  general  rules,  the  application  of  which 
will  become  extremely  eafy.  I  fay.  Draw,  and  describe 
EXACTLY.  Study  Qvcry  part  feparately  ;  coniider  it  afterwards 
in  its  connexion  and  relations.  Aik  yourfelf,  Wheie  is  the  feat^ 
where  are  the  characleriftic  iigns  of  madnefs  ?  Detach  every  fea* 
ture ;  diiiinguifh  thofe  which  are  poiitive  ;  and  re-eilablilh  them 
in  the  mufcular  fyllem,  in  order  to  obferve  their  connexions  and 
Ihades,  From  thence  tranfport  yourfelf  to  the  fociety  cf  people  of 
fenfe,  who  think  and  reHed  with  judgment.  There  you  will  begin 
your  operations  a-new,  and  follow  the  fame  method  which  I  have 
juft  laid  down. 

.  -^'^"^ 
If  you  want  time,  opportunity,  and  readinefs,  for  embracing  m 

your  plan  all  the  parts  of  a  face,  attach  yourfelf  in  preference  to 
two  effential  lines,  which  will,  in  fome  meafure,  indemnify  you 
for  the  reft,  and  which  will  give  you  the  key  of  the  whole  charader 
cf  the  phyjionomy,  I  mean  the  cleft  of  the  mouth,  and  the  line 
defcribed  by  the  upper  eye-lid  on  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  To  com- 
prehend thefe  thoroughly,  you  muft  have  an  explanation  of  the 
whole  face ;  for  I  boldly  affirm,  that,  with  the  affiftance  of  thefe 
two  lineament^j  it  is  poiSble,  nay  eafy,  to  decypher  the  intelleftual 
and  moral  faculties  of  every  individual  whatever.  The  thing  is 
eafy;  and  though  not  fo  to  me,  it  is  to  the  perfon  who  has  more 
leifure  to  ftudy,  and  whofe  talents  are  fuperior  to  mine.  At  leaft 
this  is  certain,  that  ail  the  faces  whofe  charafler  I  pretend  to  knowj 
I  have  ftudied  from  thefetwo  traits.     At  the  fame  it  is,  true,  that. 
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our  bell  painters  have  not  paid  fuScient  attention  to  them.    How- 1 
ever,  the  whole  merit  of  refeinblance  depends  on  thefe  two  linei-, 
ments,   and  aim  :.ll  always  the  mannerilt  is  more  apparent  in  them 
than  in   tl  e  others.     From  the  manner,  theiefore,  in  which  the 
painter  gives  thefe  two  traits  ^  you  will  difcover  whether  he  is  a 
phylionomiil  or  not. 

But  the' lineaments  in  queftion  are  fo  moveable,  and  their  in- 
flections fo  delicate,  that  long  and  attentive  pracftice  is  reqtiiiice  to 
hit  ihem  well,  I  frequently,  for  this  very  reafon,  (atisfy  myfelf 
with  obferving  them  inlprohie,  which  brings  them  better  out,  efpe- 
cially  the  line  of  the  eye.  -  If  this  expeaient  does  not  fuffice,  I  add 
to  it,  as  much  as  pofiible,  the  traniition  from  the  fdreheid  to  the 
nofe,  and  that  from  the  nofe  to  the  mouth.  Thefe  t*vo  parts  pre- 
lenting  to  me  pr.ints  fixed  and  almoft  invariable,  I  deHgn  them 
exadly  m  idea,  in  order,  in  like  manner,  td'reproduce  them  aiter- 
wards  on  paper. 

Carefully  examine  and  compare  thefe'  features ;  ^  taken  two  and 
two,  you  will  fee  that  they  have  the  moil  perfed  relation  between 
themfei'^es,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  one  is  always  fuppoled  from, 
and  is  in  fome  manner  the  confequence  of,  the  other  ;  and  that  it 
is  not  diiHcuIt  to  indicate  the  fecond,  as  fDon  as  trie  hrft  is  exadly 
determined.  In  order  to  acquire  this  habits,  fo  elTentially  necellary, 
you  ought  to  fcitridi  yourfelf,  for  l^^e  time,  to  draw  nothing  what- 
ever except  the  fame  contoi^r  of  tht  upper  eye. lid,  and  the  fame 
line  of  the  mouth.  Make  ufe,  for  this  purpofe,  cf  little  cards,  and 
always  repeat  the  fame  defign  twice  upon  each  card;  hence  you 
will  acquire  greater  facility  in  t^^arifpoiing,.  aminging,  and  chffing 
your  lines.  The  o;her  two  features,  of  which  we  have  fpoken, 
will  foon  be  f^ound  by  means  of  filhouettes :  it  will  therefore  be 
necellary  likewife  to  detach  them  feparately,  to  draw  them  on 
cards,  and  to  trace  in  them,  if  it  be  pofuble,  mathematical  relations. 

I  would  fartner  cbferve  to  my  difciple,  that  thefe  charadlerifiic 
traits,  .the  certainty  of  which  has  been  clearly  demonllr^ted  by  re-, 
peated  obfervation,  are  not  the  only  -traits  which  he  mult  ftudy* 
defcribe,  defign,  detach,  and  compare.     The  others  ought  to  be 
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contemplated  with  the  fame  attention,  nor  is  there  a  fingle  part  of 
the  face  which  you  are  permitted  to  overlook.  Every  one  of  ihem 
retraces  the  entire  character  of  man,  juft  zs  the  leafl:  cf  the  works 
of  the  Almighty  prefents  to  us  the  charader  of  the  Divinity.  To 
undervalue  a  lingle  part  of  the  face,  is  to  undervalue  the  whole. 
He  who  formed  the  eye  for  feeing,  formed,  likewife  the  ear  for 
hearing  ;  and  his  produftions^are  not  pieces  of  patch  work.  This 
is  a  truth  v/hich  I  cannot  too  often  repeat,  and  which  I  cannot  im- 
prefs  with  fufficient  earneftnefs  on  the  heart  of  my  reader. 

Such  an  eye  fuppofes  fuch  an  ear ;  fuch  a  forehead,  fuch  hair 
of  the  beard.  Every  particle  preferves  the  nature  and  chara<^ec 
of  the  whole,  and  indicates  to  us  the  truth  which  the  combination 
renders  palpable,  There  is  no  part  of  the  body,  hov/ever  minute 
and  ignoble,  but  what  exhibits  fomg  indication  of  the  mental  fa- 
culties and  difpofitions.  It  is  a  concert  in  which  al!  the  founds 
harmonize,  in  which  every  note  ought  to  be  cbferved,  and  in 
which  every  femi-tone  is  calculated.  It  often  happens  that£pa:(Iage 
in  an  author,  which  at  iirft  we  had  glanced  over,  enables  us  afterwards 
to  interpret  the  mcH  abftrufe  parts  of  his  works.  In  like  manner 
alfo  an  acceffary  trait  of  the  face,  which  we  had  confidered  as  a 
matter  of  indifference,  becomes  the  key  of  the  whole  phylionomy, 
and  affifts  us  in  explaining  the  principal  features. 

If  you  wilfully  neglect  the  fmalleft  part  of  the  face  of  man,  yoa 
are  unworthy  of  ftudying,  and  equally  incapable  of  it. 

But  I  will  fuppofe,  that  you  feel  perhaps  you  have  a  particular 
taft  for  fuch  a  feature,  or  fuch  a  part  of  the  face.  Certain  traits, 
like  certain  talents,  fometimes  sffecl  us  in  preference  ;  and  m  this 
cafe  it  is  abundantly  natural  to  follow  our  propenlity.  In  that 
cafe,  carefully  examine  what  is  the  part  which  fuits  you  the  moH; 
fludy  it  with  fpecial  attention,  as  if  you  had  no  one  elfe  to  fludy, 
as  if  the  whole  charader  were  concentrated  in  that  feature  alone. 

To  be  a  phyfionomili,  you  muft  make  Silhouettes  a  particular 
iiudy  ;  for  without  them,  there  is  no  phyfiognomy.  It  is  by  means 
of  filhouettes  that  the  phyfionomift  will  exereife  and  perfedl  his  ta6i* 
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If  he  underllands  this  language,  he  will  polTefs  the  knowledge  of ' 
the  whole  face  of  man  :  he  will  be  able,  as  in  an  opened  book,  to 
read'  in  it.     I  Ihall  endeavour  to  point  out  to  him  how  this  may 
be  done. 


Firft  of  all,  he  mufl  himfelf  learn  to  make  filhouettes.  This 
operation  will  habituate  his  eye  to  accuracy  :  it  will  accuftom  him 
promptly  to  refblve  every  phyfionomy,  and  to  find  the  charafleriftic 
outlines  of  the  face  ;  but  he  mufl.  particularly  exert  himfelf  to  give 
there  outlines  in  all  their  clearnefs  and  precifion. 

Among  the  innumerable  number  of  filhouettes  which  have  paffed 
through  my  hands,  there  are  very  few  which  I  can  call  phyfiono- 
mical.     As  every  thing  depends  on  the  exterior  line,  as  the  fliade 
reflefted  on  the  paper  is  almofl  always  weakened,   and  as  it  is  Co 
difficult   to  reproduce  it  with  fuilicient  truth  and  corref^nefs,  I 
would  recommend  to  the  phyiionomift  to  make  ufe  of  the  folar 
microfcope,  and  fuggeil,  that  the  head  which  he  means  to  defign 
fliould  be  brought  as  near-  to  the  wall  as  poffible,  but  in  an  attitude 
perfeiflly  free  and  unconftrained.     He  may  employ,  for  this  pur- 
pofe,   a  board  doping  at  bottom,   which  may  lean  on  the  fhoulder, 
and  be  fixed  at  the  height  of  four  feet  four,  or  five  inches.     The 
board  mull  be  covered  with  a  Iheet  of  paper  perfedlly  fmooth  and 
free  from  creafe?,  adapted  to  the  Hope  of  the  wood,  and  fallened 
with  wax,     A  ilill  more  commodious  method  is  that  of  the  feat, 
which  I  have  already  defcribed.     By  means  of  this  apparatus  the 
ftiade  comes  to  be  reileded  on  a  polifhed  glafs,  which  like  wife  flopes 
below,  and  behind  which  an  oiled  paper  is  fixed.     The  filhouette 
is   traced  with  a  Heady  and  delicate  hand  j  and  being"  detached 
from  the  frame,  you  go  over  that  feature  which  in  the  firft  perpen. 
dicular  pofition  could  not  be   marked  with  fufficient  llrength  or 
holduefs.     This  being  done,  you  reduce  the  filhouette,  taking  par- 
ticular care  not  to  blunt  either  the  points  or  angles.     You  blacken 
one  of  thefe  reduced  copies,  and  keep  another  white  for  meafuring 
the  iaterior  fpace.     Next,,  fufpend  the  large  filhouette  perpendicu- 
larly»  and  delign  it  by  the  hand,  till  you  have  caught  the  refem- 
b lance  of  the  reduced  pro.^le. 

The  i 
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The  ftudent  in  phyfiognoniy  ought  not  to  fufFer  a  fingle  oppor. 
tunity  to  efcape  him  of  cxercifmg  himfelf  in  the  art  of  obferving, 
and  in  that  of  defign.  It  is  iir.poffible  to  imagine,  and  nothing  but 
experience  can  produce  convifticn  of  it,  how  much  is  to  be  gained 
by  deilgning  and  comparing  :  we  learn  from  them,  th?t  the  flightelt 
deviation  may  change  the  whole  exprelSon  of  the  charadler. 

AccLiftom  yourfelf  to  comment  on  every  filhouette,  and  mark 
down  in  precife  terms  what  you  pofitively  know  of  the  gharafter 
of  the  original. 

When  you  have  colle£led  a  certain  number  of  filhouettes  exaflly 
defigned,  and  whofe  charader  you  are  acquainted  with,  it  will  be 
proper  to  fet  about  the  clalling  of  them.     But  take  care,  in  the  be-   _ 
ginning,  not  to  afTociatc  fuch  as  feem  to  announce  the  fame  moral 
or  intelleflual  chara6ler.     For,  in  the  firft  place,  hov/ever  exa6t  a 
charafleFiftic  defcription  may  be,  it  will  ever  be  vague,  unlefs  de- 
duced from  the  rules  of  phyiiognomy  ;  and,  in  the  fecond  place, 
there  is  an  infinite  number  of  intelledtual  and  moral  qualities  which 
we  comprehend   under  general  denominations,  whereas  in  effect 
they  differ  prodigioufly,  and  fuppofe  alfo  a  marked  diiEmilitude  in 
the  features.     You  muft  not  begin  therefore  with  reterrirg  filhou- 
ettes to  the  clafs  of  titles  which  might  apply  to  their  originals.     It 
would  be  an  error,  for  infiance,  to  rank  under  the  clafs  of  Genius, 
the  profiles  of  two  men  both  of  them  acknowledged  to  be  men  of 
genius,  and  to  endeavour  to  fetde  the  points  of  refemblance  be- 
tween  their  filhouettes.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  pofiible  chat  thefe 
may  have  no  manner  of  relation,  or  even  may  be  totally  oppofite. 

But  how  fhould  filhouettes  be  clafiTed  ? — x'^kfter  their  refemblance  ; 
and  firft,  after  the  refemblance  of  the  foreheads.  Here  are,  I  mean 
to  fay,  two  foreheads,  the  relations  of  which  'are  ilriking  ;  let  me 
likewife  examine  wherein  their  mental  conformity  confills.  This 
forehead  retreats  and  bends  in  fuch  a  manner;  it  may  be  compre- 
hended under  fuch  an  angle.  This  other  nearly  approaches  the 
fame  form  :  let  me  enquire  if  the  mental  conform,  ity  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fame  relation  ? — For  the  greater  certainty,  we  m.uftmeafure 
the  large  filhouet.e  with  the  tranfporter.  Take  as  a  bafis  the  rela- 
tion of  the  height  from  the  fumrnii  of  the  head  to  the  line  which 
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finifhes  it,  paffing  through  the  root  of  the  nofe  and  the  eye -brows, 
Ohfervers,  ye  lo  whom  the  lludy  of  man  is  a  ferious  objeft,  it  i§ 
thus  you  muft  arrive  at  the  end  of  vour  refearches.  You  will  find 
that  conformity  of  contours  fuppofes  alfo  conformity  of  intellec- 
tual faculties.  You  will  find  that,  generally  fpeaking,  the  fame 
fpecifs  of  forehead  indicates  alfo  the  fame  mode  of  feeing  anu  feel- 
ing. You  will  find  that,  as  every  country  on  the  globe  has  its  la- 
titude and  a  temperature  analogous  to  it,  every  face  like  wife  and 
Gvery  forehead  have  their  given  height,  and  modifications  propor- 
tioned to  it.  Thefe  obfervgtions  might  eafily  be  Simplified  by 
compofing  a  particular  alphabet  for  filhouettes  of  foreheads ;  {o 
that  at  firft  fight  any  forehead  whatever  may  be  indicated  by  its 
letter,  by  the  name'of  its  clafs,  by  its  generic  orfpecific  name.  I 
am  aftually  engaged  in  forming  a  table  of  this  kind,  which  will 
comprehend  all  the  forms  of  forehead  real  or  pofiible,  and  which 
is  to  be  inferred  into  my  treatife  of  phyfionomical  lines;  but  I 
■  would  advife  every  phyfionomift  to  compofe  one  for  his  own  ufe, 
All  thefe  tables  mull  be  in  perfeft  accord  one  with  another,  iince 
they  are  founded  on  matheaiatical  figures,  which  never  vary. 

Examine  alfo  with  particular  attention  what  are  the  moft,  and 
what  the  leafl,  apparent  charaders  of  the  filhouette.  You  will  foon 
be  convinced  that  it  expvelTes  much  better  adlive  charaders  than 
fuch  as  are  purely  fenfible  and  pafiive. 

Employ  yourfelf  likewife  in  defigning  profiles  in  form  of  fil- 
houeites  by  the  hand,  and  after  nature.     Add  to  them  the  eye,  thej 
mouth,  and  the  features,  from   memory.     Transform  the  profile 
into  a  front  view,  and  bring  this  back  again  to  a  profile. 

Cut  profiles  from  fancy,  and  endeavour  to  abftrad  from  them 
the  lines  and  features  whofe  fignification  is  pofitive.  Simplify  each 
of  thefe  features  as  much  as  poffible  :  draw  them  exadlly  and  fe- 
parately  on  cards— and  you  will,  without  much  trouble,  acquire 
the  faculty  of  arranging,  of  compounding,  and  decompounding 
them.  This  method  will  procure  for  you  aftoniihing  facility 
toward  making  obfervations  the  moft  difficult  and  complicated. 
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To  fimplify  every  feature;  to  acquire  eafe  and  readirxcfs  in  tranf- 
pofing,  bringing  together,  and  comparing  the  features  thus  detached 
«— is  one  of  the  great  means  vyhich  the  phyficnomift  ought  to 
employ. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bafis  of  the  forehead  contains  the  dira  of  all 
the  contours  of  the  fcull,  and  that  of  all  the  rays  which  diverge 
from  the  fummit  of  the  head, 

I  prefumed  from  reafoning,  and  experience  has  fince  coniirmed 
the  truth  of  it,  that,  in  every  well  confiituted  manj  this  fundamen- 
tal line  esprcffes  the  whole  meafure  of  his  capacity  and  perfectibi- 
lity. An  experienced  phyfionomifl  would  diilinguifh,  by  thefa 
contours  alone,  the  difference  of  charad:ers  in  a  crowd  colledlec^ 
under  his  windows.  ' 

In  order  to  catch  ezaflly  this  fundamental  trait,  it  is  necefTary 
frequently  to  draw  the  fame  forehead  in  profile  and  in  front  5  to 
draw  it  after  the  fhdde,  and  to  meafure  it.  , 

I  admit,  that  it  is  difficult  to  perceive,  at  the  firft  glance,  in  the 
forehead  viewed  in  profile  or  in  front,,  the  whole  fundamental  con- 
tour of  the  fcul! :  it  is  poffible^  however,  by  dint  of  unremitting 
application,  to  acquire  this  habit.  In  a  convent,  for  example,  when 
the  fhaven-crovvned  monks  iloop  to  pray,  or  when  they  olHciate  iq. 
the  choir,  one  might  make  very  interefting  obfervations  on  the  dif- 
ference of  thefe  lines,  and  on  their  expreflion. 

Nothing  is  more. difficult  than  to  obferve  men  well,  in  the  ordi« 
nary  com.merce  of  life,  and  while  they  are  awake.  With  a  thou- 
fand  opportunities  of  feeing  them,  you  can  rarely  find  a  fingle  one 
when  you  may,  without  indifcretion,  iludy  them  at  your  eafe. 
The  phyfionomifl  ought  therefore  to  endeavour  likewife  to  ob- 
serve PERSONS  ASLEEP.  He  muit  draw  them  in  this  flate  :  he 
mufl  copy  in  detail  the  features  and  the  contours :  he  mud  efpe- 
cially  preferve  the  attitudes,  were  it  only  by  general  lines :  he  muffc 
feize  the  relations  trhich  are  perceptible  between  the  body,  the 
ijdn,  the  arms,  and  the  legs,    Thefe  attitudes  and  relations  have 
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an  inexprefEble  figniiication,  and  particularly  in  children.  The 
form  of  the  face  is  likewife  analogous  to  it,  and  this  accord  is  fen- 
iible.  Every  face  anrwers  individually  to  the  attitude  of  the  body 
and  of  the  arms. 

The  Dead  furnifh  a  nev^^  fubjefl  forfludy.  Their  features  ac- 
quire a  precifion  and  an  ej^preffion  which  tiney  had  noc  -.^  hen  either 
awake  or  afleep.  Death  puts  an  end  to  the  agitations  to  which  the 
body  is  a  perpetual  prey,  fo  long  ss  it  is  united  to  the  foul.  It  flops 
and  fixes  what  was  before  vague  and  undecided.  Every  thing 
rifes  or  finks  to  its  level  ;  all  the  features  return  to  thsir  true  rela- 
tion, provided  they  have  rot  been  diftorted  by  difeafes  too  violent, 
or  by  extraordinary  accidents. 

But  what  I  would  recommend  to  the  phyfionomift  in  preference 
£0  all,  is  the  (ludy  of  figures  in  plaster.  Nothing  is  more 
proper  for  obfervation  than  a  molded  figure.  You  may  lludy  it  at 
all  times,  in  every  way,  and  with  all  the  ealmnefs  of  reiledion. 
You  can  place  it  in  differentlight3,takealilhouetteof  it,  and  meafure 
it  on  all  fides.  You  can  cut  it  in  what  manner  you  pleafe,  defign 
(every  part  exa£lly,  and,iix  the  contours  of  it  with  a  certainty  aU 
inoft  mathematical.  Thefe  experiments  will  bring  back  and  attach 
the  phyfionomiil  to  wh^t  is  real,  to  "the  immutable  truths  of  the 
phyiionomy,  that  is,  to  the  lludy  of  the  folid  parts,  which  will  al- 
ways be  the  grand  end  of  all  his  refearches.  He  who  negleds  this 
bafis  of  cur  fcience,  in  order  to  apply  himfelf  to  mufcular  motion 
only,  refembles  thofe  Theologians  who  extr^iJl  from  the  Gofpel 
certain  precepts  of  morality,  without  difcovering  Jefus  Chrifl.  in 
it.  Compare  the  buft  of  a  man  of  genius  with  that  of  a  change- 
ling bornfo,  analyze  the  one  and  the  other,  delign  and  meafure 
them  in  whole  and  in  detail— and  your  fsith  in  phyfiognomy  will 
come  near  to  the  certainty  you  have  of  your  own  exiftencp,  aad 
you  will  learn  to  know  m?n  as  well  as  you  know  yourfelf. 

When  once  we  faall  be  in  poffeiTion  of  an  exatTt  frgntometer'— 

and  I  hope  we  fhall  foon  have  that  inftrument  in  all  its  perfeflion 

.  —when  the  Iludent  of  phyfiognomy  (hall  have  acquired  the  ufe  of 

it  tofuch  a,  degree  as  to  be  able,  by  fight  merely,  and  without  mea- 
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furing,  to  determine  with  a  certain  precifion  the  capacity  and  cha- 
ra£ler  of  every  forehead,  and  to  indicate  the  curves  and  angles  oi 
it^  when  he  fhall  be  able  to  diftinguifli  after  the  fundamental  lines 
and  the  profiles  of  this  part  of  the  face,  a  harfli  from  a  foft  charac- 
ter, a  fpirit  lively  and  prompt,  from  one  flow  and  fluggifh— 
what  aftonilhing  progrefs  will  he  not  make  in  the  knowledge  of 
man  I 

For  this  purpofe  I  would  advife  the  phyiionomiil  to  procure  a, 
colledion  of  fculls  of  well-known  perfons ;  to  draw  the  lilhouettes 
of  thefe  fculls,  which  may  all  reft  on  the  fame  horizontal  board ; 
and  to  look  for  the  triangles  under  which  they-  may  be  compre- 
hended, I  fay  he  muft  iele£l:  welUknown  perfons:  for  he  ought 
to  learn,  before  he  pretends  to  teach*  He  ought  to  compare  fa£t 
with  faft  ;  the  poUtive  chara£ler  of  the  exterior,  v/ith  the  poiitivc 
charader  of  the  interior.  Nor  muft  he,  till  he  has  found  the  rela» 
tions  of  the  one  to  the  other,  venture  to  iludy  the  unknown  rela- 
tions of  approximating  charafters.  Be  in  no  hurry  to  give  pre- 
cepts :  unlefs  they  can  ftand  the  fevereft  examination,  they  will  ex- 
pofe  you  to  Ihame  and  contempt. 

U  you  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  phyfionomiil:,  a  thoufand 
indifcreet  queilions  will  be  put  to  you,  which  you  will  be  called 
upon  to  anfwer  without  premeditation.  Thefe  queilions  are  un- 
doubtedly ridiculous;  but  would  it  not  be  a  ftill  more  ridiculous 
vanity  to  pretend  to  folve  them  ?  You  muft  banje  before  you  can 
^i've.  It  is  for  this  reafon  I  fay  to  every  beginner :  obferve  in  fi- 
lence,  and  do  not  communicate  your  conclufions  to  any  but  a 
fraall  feleftion  of  friends.  Give  no  anfwer  to  any  of  the  curious 
queftioners,  who  are  not  fo  much  enquiring  after  truth,  as  they  are 
aiming  to  draw  you  into  a  fnare.  If  your  only  objed  is  to  Ihine, 
by  means  of  your  knowledge  ;  if  this  is  the  only  motive  by  which 
you  are  animated— you  will  never  make  any  confiderahle  progrefs 
in  this  fcience.  Do  you  believe  you  have  made  a  difcovery  of  im- 
portance ?  before  you  bring  it  to  light,  be  at  pains  to  afcertain  it  ; 
verify  it  by  exaft  and  reiterated  experiments  ;  confuk  with  an  en- 
lightened obi«rver-»=-but  difmifs  the  idly  inquifitive,  and  increafe 
not  your  own  embarrafsment-by  precipitate  decinons, 
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A  Colleclion  of  ImprefTions  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Medals  iii 
Parget,  is  another  effential,  and  almoll  indifpenfable,  refource  for 
the  phylionomift.  Profiles  of  this  kind  reduced,  furnifh  much  af- 
iiftance  towards  clafiification  and  tranfpofition.  We  cannot  great- 
ly depend,  I  confefs,  on  medals,  for  the  expreffion  of  features; 
but  the  principal  forms  of  the  profile  are  fo  much  the  more  true. 
And,  were  we  even  to  refafe  them  all  kind. of  authenticity,  they 
would  not  the  lefs  be  of  ufe  toward  exercifing  the  phyfiognomical 
taft,  and  the  claifing  of  faces. 

The  phylionomift  cannot  ftudy  language  fufficiefitly. 

Moil  of  our  errors  have  iheir  fource  in  the  iinperfe<5lion  of  lan^ 
guage,  in  the  want  of  flgns  perfectly  charadleriftic,  and  adapted  to 
the  fubjefl,  A  truth  which  has  all  the  fimplicity  and  all  the  clear- 
nefs  of  which  it  is  fufceptible  j  a  truth  conveyed  with  all  the  fea- 
tures which  are  proper  to  it,  and  exprelTed  with  fuitable  precifion; 
fuch  truth  cannot  be  mifunderftood  by  any  one.  The  knowledge 
of  languages  muil  therefore  be  one  of  the  principal  obje6is  of  your 
application.  Study  your  mother  tongue  j  ftudy  foreign  languagesj 
cfpecially  the  French,  which  is  fo  rich  in  phyfiognomical  and 
charadleriftic  expreffion s.  In  the  courfe  of  reading,  in  converfa- 
tion,  you  muft  be  fure  to  lay  hold  of  every  fignificant  word,  and 
put  it  down  in  a  vocabulary.  You  will  thus  eftabiifli  different 
claffes,  a  different  fpecies  for  love,  for  judgment,  for  fpirit,  &c. 

The  pupil  of  phyfiognomy  has  occafion  for  a  regifler,  as  com- 
plete as  pofiible,  of  all  charaCteiiilic  faces.  He  muil  compofe  it 
himfelf  from  the  writings  of  thofe  authors  who  have  moft  fucceff- 
fully  iludied  human  naturej  and  from  his  own  genius.  I  have  my- 
felf  already  collected  more  than  four  hundred  names  of  faces  of 
every  kind,  and  this  vocabulary  is  far  from  being  fufficient  for  me. 
Look  then  for  a  charafteriftic  general  name  for  every  face  which' 
yoti  wifh  to  obferve  ;  but  be  in  no  bafte  to  fix  its  denomination. 
Confider  in  how  m.any  ways  this  may  be  modified  ;  purfue  it 
through  all  its  diftinduons  ;  and,  before  you  proceed  to  the  appliw 
cation  of  it,  examine  well  v^hether  you  may  not  have  confounded 
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fomething.    Then,  and  not  till  then,  you  may  draw  the  form  of 
the  face,  and  give  the  charaderillic  defcription  of  it. 

Let  me  prefentyou  with  feme  of  the  general  clafTes  of  my  regif- 
tcr  :  ftate  of  body,  flate  of  mind,  moral  charaQer,  immoral  affec- 
tions, energy,  fpirit,  judgment,  t/ifte,  religion,  imperfedions,  na- 
tional phyiionomies,  p'lylionomies  of  perfons  of  quality,  phyfiono- 
mies  of  people  in  place,  phyfionomies  of  tradefmen,  &c. 

For  example,  the  word  spirit,  admits,  in  its  turn,  of  the  fol- 
lowing fubdiviiions  :  a  correct  fpirit  (perhaps  a  found  underftand- 
ing)  I  a  coliefter'  fpirit  (prefence  of  mind,  or  a  ready  wit)  5  a 
flafhy  fpirit  ;  abufe  of  fpirit  iperverlion  of  mental  powers)  ;  a 
ilovenly  fpirit,  an  acute^  affefled,  lively,  "brilliant,  vain,  ferious, 
dry,  cold,  rude,  popular,  cenforious,  prompt,  pleafant,  jovial, 
fprightly,  jocofe,  giy,  trifling,  comical,  burlefque,  mifchievous, 
fneering,  ironical,  farcaftic,  &c.  fpirit  (humour,  difpolition,  turn 
cfmind). 

♦ 

After  yoa  have  lludied  the  charafler  of  a  face  in  a  pidlure  or 
drawing,  and  have  afligned  to  it  a  correfponding  chara6leri(lic  name, 
copy  exadiy  the  contour  of  the  head,  were  it  but  by  fome  light 
ftrokes,  or  even  by  points.  I  always  love  to  (implify  operations. 
The  form  of  the  face  in  general  j  the  relation  of  the  conftituent 
parts  ;  their  inflei^ion  or  lituation — thefe  three  objefts  merit 
a  particular  attention,  and  may  be  indicated  by  lines  the  moil 
limple,  as  I  fliall  demonilrate  in  my  Treatife  on  Phyliognomical 
Lines. 

If  you  feel  yourfelf  at  a  lofs  to  unfold  all  at  once  the  pofitive 
charailer,  euaeavcur  to  difcover  it  by  the  negative — in  other  words, 
recapitulate  all  the  names  which  it  feems  to  exclude :  run  over 
your  vocabulary  from  end  to  end  j  and  as  foon  as  you  perceive  ap- 
proximations, Hop  there,  and  the  comparifon  of  thefe  will  help  you 
to  the  true  name.  If  a  tolerably  complete  regifter  does  not  furnifli 
a  fingle  denomination  which  you  can  apply  to  your  fubjed,  th^ 
face  will  be  fo  much  the  more  remarkable,  and  you  will  ftudy  it 
in  all  its  fituations,  in  all  its  turnings  and  windings,  till  you  have 
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got  to  the  bottom  of  it.  The  more  enigmatical  a  phyfionomy 
is,  the  greater  difcoveries  you  will  make  in  the  decyphering  of 
it. 

Study,  I  befeech  thee,  my  difciple,  Portraits  and  Hillory  Pic- 
tures, by  the  beft  painters  and  defigners.  Among  portrait-painters, 
Mignard,  Largilliere,  Rigaud,  Kneller,  Reynolds,  and  Van  Dyk, 
in  my  opinion,  hold  the  firft  rank.  I  prefer,  however,  the  por- 
traits of  Mignard  and  Rigaud,  painted  by  themfelves,  to  all  Van 
Dyk's  pieces ;  thefe  frequently  want  illufionand  exaftnefs,  becaufe 
Van  Dyk  paid  more  attention  to  the  general  combination  and  fpi- 
rit  of  the  phylioncmy  than  to  the  details.  This,  unfortunately,  is 
a  cenfui:e,  which  mull  be  fixed,  with  Hill  greater  juHice,  on  an  in- 
finite number  of  Flemifh,  EngUfli,  and  Italian  mailers.  I  except 
Giboon,  Vander  Banck,  Mans,  Poel,  and  fome  others,  whofe 
names  I  do  not  at  this  moment  recoUeft.  Under  the  fpecious  pj^- 
text  of  fhunning  the  imputation  of  being  fervile  copyifts,  fome, 
with  an  unpardonable  carelefsnefs,  negleft  the  moft  delicate  de- 
tails ;  they  aim  at  producing  great  efFe£l,  and  attempt  to  impofe 
upon  tafte  by  giving  nature  in  wholefale*  This  is  not  what  the 
phyfionomiil  wants,  nor  is  it  thus  that  nature  prefentsherfelf.  To 
exhibit  only  her  ftriking  parts,  is  not  to  imitate  her  :  it  is  to  ac- 
knowledge that  you  are  not  acquainted  with  her,  that  you  have 
ftudied  her  aHiifs. 

The  beft  pieces  of  Kupetzky,  of  Kilian,  of  Lucas  Kranach,  and 
cfpecially  of  Holbein,  are  an  admirably  inftruflive  fchool  for  the 
phyfionomift.  Refufe  them  fometimes,  if  you  pleafe,  tafte  and  a 
bold  touch  ;  I  always  prefer  the  true  to  the  beautiful.  An  author 
who  deals  in  truth  is  much  more  pleafing  to  me  than  one  who 
fludies  elegance  ;  and,  without  being  fond  of  too  laborious  exaift- 
nefs,  I  will  however  m.aintain  that  an  Erafmus  of  Holbein  is  pre- 
ferable to  all  the  portraits  of  Van  Dyk  both  for  truth  and  nature. 
To  defpife  detail,, is  to  defpife  Nature.  Where  are  details  treated 
with  fo  much  richnefs  and  eafe  as  in  her  works  ? 

The  heads  of  Denner  would  be  invaluable  for  the  ftudy  of  the 
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phyfionomy,  if  his  microfcopic  details  correfponded  better  to  the 
Ipirit  of  the  whole, 

Soutmann,  who  has  given  us  fome  good  heads,  is  not  however  the 
perfon  whom  I  would  propofe  for  a  model.  I  fet  a  higher  value 
on  the  precifion  and  vigour  of  Blyhof  j  but  the  connoifleur,  the 
real  painter,  the  phyliononiin:,  will  prize  above  all  the  portraits  of 
Morin. 


I  have  feen  very  few  heads  of  Rembrandt  of  which  the  phyiio- 
homift  could  avail  himfelf. 

With  better  health,  with  more  information  and  praflice,  CoJla 
would  have  perhaps  become  one  of  the  firl't  portrait-painters.  His 
heads  are  almolt  as  many  particular  fubjedls  of  fludy. 

Among  the  painters  and  defigners  who  have  gone  into  the  walk 
of  hiilory,  there  are  very  few  phyfionomifts  ;  almoft  all  of  them 
have  confined  themfelves  to  the  exp'effion  of  the  language  of  the 
paffions,  and  have  gone  no  farther.  Till  one  more  perfect  is  pro- 
duced, I  fubjoin  a  catalogue  of  fome  who  have  excelled  in  their 
art,  and  whofe  works  merit,  on  every  account,  a  particular  atten- 
tion 5  although,  everything  conlidered.  the  pooreft  performance 
of  a  middling  painter  is  not  to  be  defpifed  in  our  fcience. 

The  phyfionomift  will  ftudy  in  Titian  the  dignity  of  ftyle,  the 
natural  and  fublime  of  expreflion,  voluptuous  faces,  I  have  feen 
at  DufTeldorp  a  portrait  by  this  painter,  which  is  an  almoil  incom- 
parable mafter  piece  of  nature  and  expreflion. 

Michael  Angelo  furniihes  us  with  charadlers  energetic,  haughty, 
difdainful,  ferious,  obllinate,  invincible. 

We  admire  in  the  heads  of  Guido  the  touching  expreflion  of  a 
love,  calm,  pure,  celeftial. 

The  works  of  Rubens  prefent  the  lineaments  of  fury,  of  force, 
of  drunkeanefs,  of  every  vicious  excefs.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
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he  did  not  paint  a  greater  number  of  portraits.  His  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  which  is  at  Dufleldorp,  is,  I  think,  far  faperior  to  the 
beft  of  Van  Dyk. 

Van  der  Werf  muft  be  our  model  for  modell  and  fufFering  phy- 
fionomies. 

In  LairefTe,  in  Pouffin,  and,  above  all,  in  Raphael,  we  muft 
look  for  (imp lie ity  of  compofuion,  depth  of  thought,  the  calmnefs 
of  dignity,  an  inimitable  fublime.  Raphael  cannot  be  fufficiently 
lludie^  $  but  it  is  only  in  the  great  ilyle  to  which  his  figures,  and 
the  airs  of  his  heads,  have  always  a  reference. 

You  muft  not  expe£l  much  of  majefty  from  Hogarth.  This 
painter  rofe  not  to  the  level  of  the  really  beautiful ;  I  fhould  be 
tempted  to  call  him  the  false  Prophet  of  Beauty.  Bat 
what  inexpreffible  richnefs  in  the  comic  or  moral  fcenes  of  life  ! 
No  one  ever  better  chara6\erifed  mean  phyfionomies,  the  de- 
bauched manners  of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  the  exceffive  heighten- 
ing ridicule,  the  horrors  of  vice. 

Gerard  Douw  has  happily  hit  off  low  charafters  and  thofe  of 
fcoundrels,  phyfionomies  which  exprefs  attention.  I  have  feen  at 
Duffeldorp  a  mountebank  of  his  furrounded  by  the  populace  :  this 
performance  would  be  an  excellent  theory  for  phyfiognomical 
lines. 

I  would  confalt  Wilkenboon  for  the  exprellion  of  irony. 

Spranger  for  the  violent  pafiions. 

Callot  had  the  talent  of  reprefenting  fingularly,  according  to 
nature,  beggars,  cheats,  executioners.  in  this  alfo  A.  Bath 
excelled. 

For  all  forts  of  comical  and  lowr  fubjefts,  for  clowns,  valets,  &c. 
I  would  make  choice  of  Henry  Gohius  and  Albert  Durer, 
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Martin  de  Vos,  Lucas  of  Leyden,  and  SebaHian  Brand  were 
eminent  in  the  fame  ftylej  but  you  find  in  thera  likewife  phyfio- 
nomies  full  of  dignity,  and  a  fublime  truly  apoftolic. 

Kembrandt,  among  other  merits,  had  that  of  happily  delineating 
the  paffions  X)f  the  vulgar. 

Anniba]  Caracci  was  fuceriorly  excellent  in  the  comic  walk, 
and  in  every  fpecies  of  heightened  fingulitrity.  He  pcfTeffed  par- 
ticularly the  talent,  fo  neceilary  to  the  phyfionomiil,  of  giving  the 
charader  in  a  few  ilrokes. 

Chodowiecki  is  alone  equal  to  a  whole  fchool.  His  infants,  his 
young  damfels,  his  matrons,  his  lackeys,  are  admirable.  In  him 
every  vice  has  its  charaileriitic  traits,  every  paiTion  the  attitudes 
and  gertures  which  fuit  it.  As  an  obferver  of  lingular  ability,  he 
has  lludied  all  the  ranks  of  fociety.  The  court  and  the  city,  the 
tradefman  and  the  foldier,  farnifh  him,  by  turns,  with  fcenes  end- 
lefsly  varied,  expreifed  with  all  the  truth  of  Nature. 

Schellenberg  is  peculiarly  happy  in  delineating  provincial  low 
humour. 

The  bacchanalians  of  La  Fage  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  as  alf® 
his  gay  and  voluptuous  phyiionomies. 

Rugendas  is  the  painter  of  rage,  of  grief,  of  the  great  efFe£is  of 
paflion. 

The  chief  excellency  of  Blcemart  is  his  hitting  off  the  attitudes 
which  mark  dejedlion. 

The  heads  of  Schlutter,  etched  in  aquafortis  by  Rode,  charac- 
terize wonderfully  well  the.  fulfering  of  great  fouls. 

The  gigantic  is  the  favourite  walk  of  Fufeli,  His  genius  de- 
lights to  employ  itfelf  on  energetic  charaders  :  he  delineates  with 
bold  touches  the  effedls  of  anger,  terror,  and  fury  :  horrible  fcenes 
of  every  kind. 

What 
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What  tafle,  majefly,  harmony  and  tranquillity,  in  the  pi^^ure* 
of  Mengs ! 

Thofe  of  Weft  bear  the  Imprefs  of  a  noble  fimplicity,  of  calm- 
nefs  and  innocence. 

All  the  paffions  are  found  united  in  the  eyes,  the  eye-bro,ws, 
and  mouths  of  Le  Brun, 

Such,  in  part,  are  the  mafters  whom  the  phyiionomift  ought  to 
lludy.  He  will  feM  for  himfelf,  in  every  work  of  painting,  the 
features  which  are  moft  clearly  expreffed,  and  mark  them  down  in 
his  repertory  under  their  correfpcnding  ti.les.  If  he  purfues  the 
method  which  1  have  juft  now  traced,  I  dare  venture  to  alTure 
him,  that  he  will  foon  come  to  fee  what  no  one  perceives,  though 
cxpofed'to  the  view  of  the  whole  world  ;  and  that  he  will,  in  a 
very  ihort  time,  poffefs  knowledge,  which  no  one  takes  pains  to  ac- 
quire, though  il  be  in  every  one's  reach.  But,-  on  the  other  hand, 
xnoft  of  the  painters  I  have  now  quoted  teach  Pathognomy  only. 
Very  few  of  them  apply  themfelvcs  to  the  folid  form  of  the  body  5 
and  thofe  who  perhaps  merit,  in  this  refped:,  the  name  of  Phyfio- 
nomifts,  are  fuch,  I  muft  be  allov/ed  to  fay,  merely  by  chance,  be« 
^aufe  they  are  every  moment  deviating  from  the  rule. 
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THE    PRECEDING   SUBJECT    CONTINUED* 


S  E  C  T  I  O  N       II. 
I. 

NATURE  has  modelled  all  men  after  one  and  the  fame  funda'- 
xnental  form.  This  is  indeed  infinitely  varied j  but  fhe  no  mor€ 
departs  from  her  parallelifm  and  proportions  than  a  pantograph  or 
a  parallel  rule.  Every  individual  who  deviates  from  the  general 
parallelifm  of  the  human  figure,  unlefs  fuch  deviation  be  the  effect 
of  unfortunate  accidents,  of  which  he  has  become  the  fad  viflim,  is 
a  monfler  in  refpe^l  of  conformation.  On  the  contrary,  the  more 
Che  form  correfponds  with  this  parallelifm,  the  more  perfeft  it  is. 
This  is  ^n  obfervation  which  every  difciple  of  phyliognomy  ought 
to  repeat  with  me  ;  and  when  he  has  afcercained  the  truth  of  it,  let 
him  adopt  it  as  a  principle. 

A  difgulling  Outfide,  hov/ever,  does  not  always  exclude  great  In- 
telleiSual  Faculties.^  Granted.  Genius  and  virtue  lie  fometimes 
concealed   in-  an  obfcurc  hut,  and  why  may  they  not  likewife  be 
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clothed  with  an  irregular  form?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  mud 
be  allowed,  that  you  rometimes  meet  with  forms  where  genius  and 
dignity  of  fentinient  could  not  poflibly  find  entrance,  jail  as  there 
are  buildings  top  wretched  to  i'erve  as  a  lodging  place  for  human 
beings.  The  phyfionomill  will  therefore  exert  himfelf  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  the  forms  regularly  beautiful,  which  appertain 
exclufively  to  great  fouls ;  of  the  irregolar  forms  which  iiill  pre- 
ferve  fufficient  fpace  to  admit  of  taltnts  and  virtue;  or  which,  by 
narrowing  that  fpacc  on  one  fide,  do  more  concentrate  perhaps  the 
energy  of  the  natural  difpofitions. 


II. 

When  a  principal  Feature  in  a  Face  is  fignificant,  the  ^cceffory 
Trait  will  be  alfo.  The  lad  has  its  principle  as  the  hrft.  Every 
thing  has  its  caufe,  or  nothing  has,  if  yo»  are  not  ftruck  with  the 
evidence  of  this  axiom  ;  if  you  flill  call  for  proof  in  order  to  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  it  j  abandon  the  ftudy  of  the  phylionomy. 

iii» 

The  moll  beautiful  of  Faces  is  fufceptible  of  Degradation,  and 
there  is  no  one  fo  homely  as  to  be  incapable  of  Embellifhment ;  it 
being  always  underllood,  however,  that  in  thefe  changes  the  form 
of  the  face,  and  the  fpecies  of  the  phjlionomy,  ever  preferve  their 
primitive  bafis. 

It  is  the  bulinefs  of  the  phyfionomill  to  lludy  the  degrees  of  per- 
feiflibility  or  of  corruptibility  of  every  form  of  face.  Let  him  fre- 
quently combine  the  idea  of  a  noble  adion  with  a  forbidding  coun- 
tenance, and,  reciprocally,  the  idea  oi  a  mean  adtion  with  a  pro- 
mifmg  phyfionomy. 

IV. 

Pofitive  charaders  of  Face  always  announce  pofitive  Faculties. 
But  the  abfence  of  thefe  charaders  does  not  fuppofe  the  abfolute 
want  of  cqrre [ponding  faculties. 

Study 
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V. 


Study  with  particular  attention  the  Faces  in  which  you  find  a 
total  want  of  Correfpondence  ;  thofe  which,  in  order  to  fubfift  to- 
gether, have  need,  in  feme  fort,  of  the  mediation  of  a  third.  Two 
faces  which  prefent  a  perfed  contrail,  are  an  interclling  fpeflacle  to 
the  phyfionomiil* 


VI* 

Always  give  yourfelf  up  to  firft  Iropreffions,  and  truK^  to  them 
more  than  even  to  obfervations.  Are  your  perceptions  the  re- 
fult  of  involuntary  feeling,  excited  by  a .  fudden  emotion  ?— Be 
affured  the  fource  of  it  is  pure,  and  that  you  may  fpare  yourfelf  the 
trouble  of  having  recourfe  to  induition.  Not,  however,  that  I 
would  have  you  ever  negiedl  the  road  of  refearch.  On  the  con- 
trary, draw  the  feature,  tiie  form,  the  lock,  which  affected  you  at 
firft  J  oppofe  to  them  contrails  the  moft  extreme  ;  and  afe  of  one 
or  more  perfons  capable  of  feeling  andx>f  fjrming  a  found  judg- 
ment. What  are  the  different  qualities  which  thefe  two  faces  ex- 
prefs  ?  If  all  fuffrages  unite,  follow  as  infpiration  that  firil  impref- 
fion  which  you  received. 


VII. 

Of  all  the  Obfervations  which  yoii  have  occafion  to  make,  ne- 
gleft  no  one  whatever,  however  Fortuitous,  however  Indifferent  it 
may  appear.  CoIIedl  them  all  with  equal  care,  eveh*  though  you  at 
iirftput  no  manner  of  value  on  them.  You  will  fooner  or  later 
however  derive  advantage  from  them. 


VJII, 


JRemark  the  difference  of  Stature  5  the  tall,  the  middle,  the 

fliort,  the  deformed.     Examine  what  is  common  to  each.    Thej 
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have  proper  chara£lers  which  belong  to  all  the  individuals  of  the 
clafs,  which  they  compofe,  and  which  re- appear  in  the  whole  of  the 
phyfionomy  as  in  the  features  feparatcly. 


IX. 

Attend  likewife  to  the  Voice,  as  the  Italians  do  in  their  paff- 
ports  and  defcriptions  of  advertifed  perfons.  Obferve  whether  it 
be  high  or  love,  ilrong  or  weak,  clear  or  dull,  foft  or  harfli,  natural 
.or  feigned.  Confider  what  voices  and  foreheads  are  moft  frequent- 
ly alTociated.  If  you  have  any  delicacy  of  ear,  be  aflured  that  the 
found  of  the  voice  will  foon  furnith  you  with  infallible  indications 
by  which  you  may  diilinguifti  the  clafs  Of  the  forehead,  of  the 
temperament,  and  of  the  chara£ler. 


X. 


Every  phyiionomy  has  its  chara6ler.  I  have  already  fpoken  more 
l^an  once  of  the  general  traits  which  are  charaif^erillic  for  all  faces 
without  exception ;  but,  independently  of  thefe,  there  are  belidei 
fARTicuLAR  PtATURES,  the  precifion  and  iignificancy  of  which 
.cannot  efcape  the  glance  of  the  phyiionomift.  All  thinkers,  for 
f  xatnple,  have  not  forms  of  face  which  announce  in  a  ftriking  man- 
.Cer  ferioufnefs  of  refledion ;  the  wrinkles  of  the  forehead  alone  arc 
often  fufficient  to  exprefs  this  charafler.  It  is  thus  too  that  th* 
chara£ler  of  goodnefs  is  fometimes  jnanifefted  in  the  appearance^ 
the  form,  the  arrangement,  and  colour  of  the  teeth  5  that  of  J//1 
content  ia  the  triangular  lineaments  or  in  the  cavities  of  tbc 
chfdj;*  &c. 


XI. 

Diiiinguifh  carefully  what  is  Natural,  what  is  Accidental,  whgj 
is  produced  by  Violent  Caufes.     Whatever  is  natural,  is  contini*. 
bus;   and  this  continuity  is  the  feal  which  Nature  impreffes  on  all 
fcriaas  which  ar«  not  monllrousj   accideskts  alori^  are  capable  of  in- 
terrupting 
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terrupting  the  general  order.  Much  has  been  faid  of  thefe  acci- 
dents, as  being  fo  many  infurmountable  obllacles  oppofed  to  the 
fcientific  ftudy  of  phyfionomy,— and  yet  they  are  fo  eafily  difiin* 
guifhable.  Is  it  poffible  to  be  miilaken,  for  inftance,  in  the  defor- 
mities occafioned  by  the  fmall-pox,  in  the  marks  left  from  a  fall,  a 
blow,  or  any  other  violent  caufe  ?  I  have  known,  it  is  true,  iome 
perfons  who  in  their  youth  had  been  reduced  to  imbecillity  by  falls, 
without  their  preferving  vilible  marks  of  thefe  accidents  But  the 
imbecillity  ihewed  itfclf  fufficiently  in  the  features  of  the  face,  and 
partly  likewife  in  the  folid  form  of  the  head;  the  exten.rion  of  the 
occiput  feemed  to  have  been  flopped  by  the  effed  of  the  fall.  In 
thefe  kinds  of  doubtful  cafes  it  is  the  duty  of  the  phyfionomift  to  fa- 
tisfy  himfelf  refpedling  the  phylical  conftitution  and  education  of 
the  perfons  whom  he  means  to  obferve. 


XII. 

I  do  not  infift  that  the  phyfionomiH:  <?»^Zj/  always  to  Judge  final- 
ly on  one  only  Sign  ;  I  only  fay  that  he  ca7i  in  certain  cafes.  And 
though,  according  to  Ariftotle, 

To  truft  one  lign  only  is  a  mark  of  weaknefs, 

it  is  not  the  lefs  true,  however,  that  certain  particular  traits  are  ab- 
folutely  decifive,  and  perfe^ily  fuffice  for  charadlerizing  fuch  and 
fuch  difpofitions  and  palTions  of  the  individual.  Frequently  the 
forehead,  the  nofe,  the  lips,  the  eyes,  announce,  exclulively,  energy 
or  weaknefs,  vivacity  or  coolnefs,  penetration  or  ttupidity,  love  or 
hatred;^  it  being  always  underftood,  however,  that  thefe  duHndtive 
features  fuppofe  the  co-exiftence  of  the  other  paits  more  or  lefs  ana- 
logous. I  mull  always  recommend,  neverthelefs,  the  iludy  of  the 
acceflbry  traits,  and  of  the  moil  minute  details  of  the  ph)  ficnomy. 
I  will  always  fay,  and  it  is  a  principle  on  which  I  cannot  infill  too 
carneftly-— You  muft  combine  ;  you  rnult  compare  details  wi:h  de- 
tails; you  muft  view  Nature  in  her  complete  afiemblage.  Obferve 
with  equal  care  the  form,  the  colour,  the  fiefh,  the  bones,  and  the 
mufcles :  the  pliancy  or  tne  iliffnefs  g:  the  limbs,  the  mof'ements, 
Jthc  attitude,  she  gait,  and  the  voice ;  the  cxprelEons,  the  actions, 
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and  the  paflions  j  fmiles  and  tears ;  good  humour  and'bad  ;  impe- 
tuofity  and  calmnsfs.  Negledl  no  dcia-l  whatever,  hot  combine  al! 
into  one  whole.  Learn,  above  all  things,  to  dillinguifh  what  is  na- 
tural from  what  is  factitious,  the  real  from  the  alTumed  charader. 
You  will  find,  that  whatever  is  aflumed  or  fd£tinous  fappofes,  in  its 
turn,  a  previous  difpofidon  to  receive  thefe  adventitious  qualities  ; 
that  accordingly  it  is  poffible  to  forefee  and  to  predid  what  a  phyfi- 
onomy  is  capable  of  adopting  or  not.  Such  a  face  was  not  formed 
for  affuming  gentlenefs ;  that  other  is  incapable  of  putting  on  aa 
air  of  afiurancc  and  anger. 

But,  it  will  be  allcdged,  the  calmeft  man  may  fometimes  abandon 
himfelf  to  pafliqn,  and  the  mcil  violent  fpirit  h^s  its  moments  of 
compofure ;  of  confcquence  the  fame  phyfionomy  may  exprefs  by 
turns  gentlenefs  and  violence. 

I  admit  it ;  but  there  are  faces  to  which  gentlenefs  is  as  natural  or 
as  foreign,  as  violence  is  natural  or  foreign  to  others.  It  belongs  to 
the  original  form,  to  the  primitive  features  fludied  in  a  ftate  of  reft  ; 
it  belongs,  in  a  word,  to  the  character  of  the  mind  to  inform  you 
what  is  congenial  to  fucha  phyfionomy,  and  what  is  not;  what  it 
ftdmits,  or  what  jt  reje(5ls.  In  tracing  upward  thefe  fources  of  in- 
ftru£^ion,  you  will  often  difcover  the  moii  beautiful  harmony  where 
others  perceive  only  incoherence  and  irregularity. 

By  degrees  you  will  acquire  the  faculty  of  inferring  one  part 
from  another.  The  knowledge  of  one  or  of  two  details  will  con- 
dud  you  to  a  third,  and  (o  on  to  all  the  relh  You  will  Jbc  able  to 
determine  from  the  found  of  the  voice,  the  form  of  the  mouth;  an4 
.jthis  again  will  g'-ve  you  a  prefentiment  of  the  words  which  it  is 
about  to  pronounce;  you  will  learn  to  judge  of  the  ftyle  by  the  forn^ 
of  the  forehead  ;  and  reciprocally  of  the  forehead  by  the  ilyle.— 
You  wil)  not  know  beforehand  all  that  a  man  means  to  fay,  write, 
or  do,  in  general ;  but  you  Vvill  be  able  to  forefee  of  what  he  is 
capable  or  incapable j  how  he  will  aft  or  exprefs  himfelf  in  fuch  an^ 
fuch  given  circumilances. 

XIII. 

There  are  decifiye  jnoments  for  Hudyin^  the  phyfionomy,  whicfe. 
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it  Is  of  eiTential  importance  to  obferve.  Such  is  that  of  an  unex- 
pected rencounter,  or  the  firft  approach  only ;  the  inftant  when 
g  perfon  prefenis  himfelf  in  company,  or  when  he  takes  leave  of  it. 
Such  is,  again,  in  a  inore  particular  manner  the  moment  when  a 
violent  paffion  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  and  the  moment 
which  follows  the  nrll  explofi-on.  Such  is,  above  all,  the  moment 
when  ihe  paffion  is  fuddenly  reprefTed  by  theprefence  of  a  refpecl- 
^ble'  perfonage.  It  is  in  this  lall:  fituation  that  you  difcover  by  the 
fame  glance,  both  the  power  of  dimmulation,  and  the  lliU  fubfilling 
traces  of  paffion. 

An  emotion  of  tendernefs  or  pity,  of  forrow  or  ars;?er,  of  zeal  o^ 
jenvy,  is  frequently  fufficient  to  enable  you  to  form  a  judgment  of  a 
man's  charadier,  Place  in  opr'auaon  the  mo.j  perfeit  tranquillity 
and  the  mofi  violent  tranfport  j  on  one  hand,  the  moment  when  a 
mar  is  himfelf,  and  on  the  other,  that  in  which  he  flies  off  from  his 
natural  bent :  compare  thefe  two  Hates,  and  you  will  fee  what  every 
individual  is  i  \\hat  it  is  poffible  for  him  to  become,  or  what  he 
pever  can  be. 


XIV. 

Study  Superiority  which  certain  Phyiionomies  have  over  others. 
The  common  father  of  the  human^race  has,  no  doubt,  created  all 
men  of  one  and  the  fame  blood  j  but  equality  of  condition  is  not  the 
lefs,  on  that  apcount,  a  chimera.  Every  one  has  his  place  and  his 
rank,  and  this  very  diver fity  is  part  of  the  plan  of  Providence, 
Every  body,  animate  or  inanimate,  lias  millions  of  beings  fubor- 
dinate  to  it,  and  it  again  is  fubjedled  to  innumerable  other  beings 
which  pr^fs  upon  it.  Man  i$  king  and  fubjeft  by  turns ;  this  is  the 
law  of  nature.  Endeavour  then  to  find  out  in  every  organized 
body,  the  fuperiority  and  the  inferiority  which  belongs  to  its  fpe- 
cies,  which  are  infeparable  from  it,  and  cannot  be  taken  away  by 
the  conventions  of  fociety.  Fix  exadly  the  boundaries  which  arc 
contiguous  to  each  other.  Compare  always  the  ftrong  with  the 
weak  J  chara£ter3  firm  and  energetic,  with  charafters  foft  and  flexi- 
ble. Extremes  being  once  fettled,  you  will  eafily  difcover  interme* 
diate  felations.    You  will  be  able  to  determine,  according  to  geo-, 

metrical 
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metrical  rules,  the  relations  which  are  to  be  found  between  the  fore- 
head of  a  man  formed  for  commanding,  and  the  forehead  of  one 
formed  for  obeying ;  betv/een  the  nofe  of  the  monarch  and  the  ro!« 
of  the  Have. 


XV. 


In  the  lludy  of  phyilognomy  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  to  look  for 
conformity  of  characters  in  conformity  of  faces— and  the'  refem* 
blance  of  face5,  or,  at  leaft,  that  of  tlieir  form,  in  the  analogy  of 
foreheads.  Always  then  bring  together,  as  ciofe  ss  poiiible,  cha. 
ia6iers,  Iculls,  forms  of  face,  forehead,  and  features,  which  have  a 
lefefiiblance.     Arrange,  obferve,  and  compare. 


XVI. 


If  you  are  fo  fortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  a  man  who  has  the  fa- 
culty, fo  rarely  bellowed,  of  intereiling  himfelf  without  affectation 
in  what  is  propofed  to  him  i  a  man  who  afts  in  every  thing  with  a 
refle£live  attention,  who  never  gives  an  anivver  till  he  has  heard 
you  out,  who  is  always  prepared'  to  decide,  without  ever  affaming 
a  decifive  tone— do  not  fail  to  ftudy  his  face  both  in  whole,  and  in 
the  niqft  minute  details.  The  degree  of  attention  determines 
the  degree  of  jiidgmens  |  the  degree  of  goodnefs  of  heart,  the  de- 
gree of  energy .  He  who  is  incapable  of  iiitening  attentively,  is 
likewife  incapable  of  every  thing  that  ceferves  the  name  of  wildom 
and  virtue.  The  man  who  can  liden  with  attention  will  fucceeci 
in  all  that  is  within  the  reach  of  the  human  mind  A  H^gle  face 
jn  waich  atiention  is  painted,  wiil  furnilh  you  with  indications 
which  may  enable  you  to  decypher  the  moll  ellimable  <^u^lit;es  ift 
Other  individuals. 

Tc:lye  it  for  granted,  that  a  man  who  difcovers  exaftnefs  in  the 
indifferent  adiona  of  life,  thi£t  a  man  whom  you  oblerve  to  fix  a 
calm  and  attenjive  look  on  every  objed  which  engages  him,  is  an 
admirable  fubjed  of  Itao  ,  .  His  mien,  his  movements,  his  geftures, 
will  bear  the  impreffion  of  his  charader.     1  rife  nothing  in  advanc- 
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Jcg,  that  Ke  who  is  careful  and  circumfpe^  in  little  things,  will  be 
equally  h  in  great. 


XTII. 


Here  are  fome  traits,  the  union  of  which  infallibly  promife  the 
liappieft  phyfionomy,  I  may  fay,  without  referve,  a  phyfionomy 
more  chaa  human,  J  fuppofe  befides,  that  each  of  thefe  traits  is 
decidedly  advantageous  in  itfelf,  and  that  the  whole  together  unite 
in  a  j lift  relation.     There  muft  be : 

a^  A  ftriking  conformity  between  the  three  principal  parts  of  the 
face,  the  forehead,  the  nofe,  and  the  chin, 

^.  A  forehead  which  refts  on  a  bafe  aloioft  horizontal,''  with  eyc« 
trows  almoil  ilraightj  clofe,  and  boldly  marked. 

<r.  Eyes  ofa  clear^blue  or  clear-brown,  which  appear  black  at  a 
little  diiiance;*  and  whole  upper  lid  covers  only  a  fourth  or  fifth  part 
of  the  ball. 

d.  A  nofe  whofe  ridge  k  broad,  and  almoil  parallel  on  both  ficfe&, 
KVith  a  flight  inflexion. 

^  A  mouth  perfeflly  horizontal,  but  whofe  upper  lip  drops  gently 
In  the  middle.     The  under  lip  ought  not  to  be  plumper  than  the 

Mpper, 

y.  A  chin  round  and  prominent. 
g»  Short  haira  of  a  deep-brown,  parting  into  large  bufliy^fUJls, 

xviir» 

In  order  to  ftudy  a  face  well,  you  Miift  obfervc  it  in  profile,  in. 
front,  in  the  attitude  of  three-quarters,  of  feven-eighths,  and  from 
top  to  bottom.     Make  the  objedl  you  are  Hudying  (hut  his  eyes  for 

fojzis 
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fometime  j  kt  him  then  op?n  them.  The  face,  viewed  in  frontj 
prefents  too  many  things  at  once,  and  the  attention  is  of  confer 
quencc  diftrafted ;  it  is  for  this  reafon  I  advife  you  to  examine  it  on 
different  iides  fucceflively. 


XIX. 

I  have  faid  already,  oftener  than  once,  that  knowledge  of  Defign 
isabfolutely  necefTary  to  the  phyiionomift.  In  order  to  acquire  the 
lequifite  degree  of  praclke  in  this  arc,  he  ought  to  confine  himfelf 
entirely  to  contcurs,  whether  he  copy  after  Nature,  whether  he 
draw  after  bulls,  piflures,  engravings,  or  any  other  model  whatever. 
He  mull  be  able  to  diilinguifh,  refolve,  firnplify,  and.  explain  what 
is  conjplex,  confufe,  or  vague.  All  painters  ?/*ho  are  not  phyfi- 
onomiils,  and  who  are  indifferently  IkiHed  in  defign,  cry  down  thia 
method  ;  it  is,  neverthelefs,  the  only  one  which  unites  the  advan« 
tages  of  readinefs,  of  precifion,  and  exaftnefs;  of  this  I  fhall  produce 
liP  other  proof  than  the  celebrated  paffionsof  Le  Brun. 


XX. 

Nothing  is  more  proper  for  exercifing  the  phyfionomift  than  the 
ftudy  of  Paintings  in  Oil  j  but  he  ought  to  have  mailer-pieces,  and 
they  are  fo  rare  and  fo  expenfive,  that  a  very  fmall  colledlion 
amoants  to  an  enormous  fum.  Models  the  leaft  proper  for  him, 
are  drawings  inblack4ead,  I  would  advife  him  as  much  againft 
them  as  againft  miniatures.  Both  the  one  and  ihc  other  lead  to  thstt 
free  manner  which  would  pafs  for  Pifturefque,  but  is  only  vague* 
and  for  that  very  reafon  contrary  to  reafon  a»d  uw^.  In  order 
truly  to  cxprefs  the  character  of  the  phyfionomy,  in  order  to  pre* 
ferve  all  the  precifion  and  all  the  delicacy  of  it,  make  ufe,  in  prefer** 
«nce,  of  black-lead  ftrengthened  by  a  few  touches  of  China  ink. 
But  obferve,  at  the  fame  time,  that  drawings  of  this  fort  ought  to 
be  executed  in  a  dark  apartment  which  admits  the  light  by  a  round 
opening  of  a  foot  diameter  ;  you  muft  contrive  to  let  it  fall  from  th» 
height  of  three  or  four  feet  above  the  head  you  are  going  to  defign, 
and  the  attitude  of  this  laft  maft  approach  the  profile.  Of  all  the 
meth;?ds  v^hkh.  I  have  tried,  I  have  found  none  more  c^fy,  nor 
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whofe  effeft  was  generally  more  agrceab'^  and  niv-re  characleriltic, 
I  believe,  however,  that  certain  phyiionoixiies  might  be  deigned, 
with  equal  fuccefs,  by  a  light  falling  down  in  a  perpendicular  oi- 
redion  j  but  this  would  anfwer  at  moil  with  fist  and  delicate 
faces,  for  fuch  as  are  Ilrongly  mufculoas  would  lofe  too  much  by 
the  ihades.  In  the'  other  polition,  juft  now  dsfcribed,  you  might 
empioy  a  camera  obfcura,  which  (hould  dimini{h  the  objeui  three- 
fourths  ;  this  might  ferve,  not  to  execute  the  drawing,  which  would 
be  impoiTible  on  account  of  the  vacillation,  but  to  afccitijin,  by 
comparifonj  theexaclnefs  of  the  copy. 


XXI, 


It  will  be  alked.  Who  are  the  Phyfiognomacal  Authors  ycu  would 
recommend  to  your  pupil  ?  The  number  of  thofe  who  can  be  men- 
tioned with  aoprobation  is  very  fmall ;  a  fortnight  is  fu^cient  to 
run  over  all  of  them,  and  even  their  moft  fenlible  obfervaticns  have 
ilill  need  to  be  clcfely  examined.  When  you  have  read  two  or 
three  of  thefe  performances,  you  know  almolt  all  of  them.  Porta, 
and  after  him  Peufchel  and  Pernetti,  have  colleded  ail  thai  is  of 
any  importance  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients  on  this  fubjefl.  In 
the  firft,  (he  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  are  found  jumbled  to- 
gether :  his  book  fwa.-..is  with  contradiftions.  Pie  firings  together^ 
without  order  or  method,  the  opinions  of  Ariflotle,  Pliny,  Sueton, 
Polemon,  Adamantin,  Galen,  Trogus-Conciliator,  Albert,  Scotus, 
Maletius,  Avizenoa,  and -many  more.  He  fometimes  fubjoins  his 
own  refledions,  which  he  illuilrates  by  the  phyflonomies  of  emi- 
nent rnen,  and  here  chiefly  he  is  interefting.  Though  addided  to 
the  reveries  of  judicial  aftrology,  he  is,  however,  \tis  fo  than  his 
predeccffors. 

Peufchel,  and  flill  more  Pernetti,  have  rendered  effential  fervice 
to  the  fcience  of  phyfiognorny,  from  having  cleared  it  of  a  crowd 
of  abfurdities,  in  which  it  was  formerly  involved;  but  their 
writings  prefent  few  ideas  that  can  be  called  new,  and  they  are 
very  far  from  having  determined  with  precifion  the  features  of  the 
facej  a  determination  which  is  neverthelefs  neceffary,  and  with* 
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out  which  phyliognomy  would  be  the  moil  dangerous  of  all  infant 
fciences. 

Kelvetius,  in  his  Phyfiognomia  medicmalls,  has  chara6lerized 
the  temperaments  in  a  very  fuperior  manner.  If  we  except  his 
fondnefs  for  aftrology,  he  may  rank  ;\vith  cur  firll  mailers. 

You  ought  to  lead  Kuart-  notwithftanding  his  crudity  of  idea, 
and  exceiTive  boldnefs  ofhypothefis.  This  author  has  fuppnrted  his 
own  obfervations  with  excellent  pallages  e:<trafied  from  Ariftbtle, 
Galen,  and  Hippocrates  j  but  has  not  greatly  enriciied  us  with  new 
difcoveries. 

We  learn  very  little  from  Philip  May  ;  but  la  Chambre  is  a  ju- 
dicious wrirer,  who  has  fucceeded.  in  a  particular  manner,  in  the 
charafters  of  the  pafiions ;  he  ought,  however,  tohaveilluilratedhis 

jfubjedls  by  contours  and  defigns. 

John  de  Hagen  de  Indaglne  will  excite  more  fenfation  by  his 
own  phyfiouomy,  thj-n  by  his  work.  This  is  fcarcely  any  thing 
more  than  a  compilation,  but  which  merits,  however,  fome  at- 
tention, 

Marbitius  is  a  moll  infuffeisble  prattler.  His  difcourfe  de  va^ 
rietatefackihumams  {ov:.  the  variety  of  the  human  face),  Drefden> 
1676,  in  quarto,  does  not  contain  fix  ideas  which  are  his  own.-— 
The  mofi  abfurd  of  them  all,  that  of  the  tranfpofidon  and  arrange- 
ment of.  the  parts  of  the  face,  has  been  adopted  after  him  by  a  writer 
of  modern  times. 

Parfon,  whom  the  Count  de  BufFon  and  Baron  Haller  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  abridge,  is,  notwithilanding  all  his  imperfefiions,  a 
clafiic  author,  as  to  the  part  which  treats  of  the  moveablenefs  of  the 
phyfionomy,  of  the  mufcles  of  the  face,  and  of  the  language  of  the 
pailions. 

At  the  rilk  of  giving  offence,  I  will  mention  alfo  the  famous  Ja- 
cob Behmen,'— an  obfcure  myHic,  but  who  had  neverthelefs  obferved 
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Nature  ;  who  knew  her,  and  underllocd  her  language.  This  elo- 
giiim  will  be  reprobated  by  every  Ariftarchas  in  literature  ;  my 
friends  will  fay,  I  ought  to  have  fuppreffed  ic  as  a  philofopher,  or, 
at  leaft,  as  a  theologian— but  why  Ihould  I  be  afraid  of  following 
my  convi6lion,  and  of  paying  homage  to  truth  ?  Jacob  Behmen,  I 
repeat  it,  has  left  behind  him  proofs  of  a  very  uncommon  phyfi- 
onomical  difcernment.  Not  that  I  mean,  however,  to  recommend 
all  his  writings  indifcriminately ;  but  his  piece  on  the  four  co7?i^' 
pkxions  is  an  incllimable  treafure  to  every  one  who  knows  how  to 
diftinguilh  between  gold  and  drofs. 

William  Gratarole,  a  phyfician  at  Bergam.o,  is  another  phyftono. 
inift  who  deferves  to  be  iludied.  I  value  his  work  at  once  for  the 
richnefs  of  its  matter,  and  the  accuracy  of  its  ilyle.  It  is  entitled  : 
**  De  praedi<rtione  morum  naturarumque  hominum  facili,  cum  ex 
infpe6tione  vultus,  aliarumque  corporis  partium,  turn  aliis  modis'*— 
An  eafy  mode  of  indicating  the  nature  and  morals  of  man,  for  in* 
fpecfiing  the  countenancCj  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  by  other 
means. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  name  Scipio  Claramontius,  the  belt 
and  mioll  folid  of  all  ihe  phyfiognomical  authors  of  pail  ages.     With 
much  erudition,  he  by  no  means  fatigues  his  reader  with  quotaticn 
on  quotation:  he  fees  and  judges  for  himfelf :  he  goes  into  detail 
without  being  dittufe.     His  book  "  de  conjeilandis  cujufque  mori- 
bus  et   latitantibut   animi  affedibus"-— on   forming   judgaient  of 
man's   morals  and  fecret  affedlions,    if  not   v/orthy  of  a  comolete 
tranflation,  at  leaft  might  furnifh  valuable  extrads  and  commenta- 
ries.    This  work,  fo  valuable  in  many  refpe6>s,  is,  at  th°  fame  time, 
very  imperfecl  in  others.     A  great  many  ancient  errors  are  here  re- 
peated ;  but,  provided  you  are  ever  fo  little  in  a  condition  to  com- 
pare this  author  with  his  predeceiTors  in  the  f^nie  career,  you  muft 
applaud  his  difcoveries,  his  new,   and  original  ideas,   and  his  judi- 
cious reflexions.     Even  at  the  moments  when  he   gives  me  leaft 
fatisfadion,  I  ftill  find  a  man  who  refledls.     Though  attached  to  the 
fubtilties  of  the  fchool,  he  neither   cifends  by  exceffive   drynefs, 
nor  over-refinement :  his  thoughts  and  ftyle  are  never  deftitute  of 
dignity. 
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Dignity  !  This,  however,  is  wanting  to  moft  of  the  moderns  who 
have  written  in  favour  of  or  againft  phyfiognomy.  For  my  part,  I 
canealily  reconcile  myfeli'  to  an  author  who  treats  his  fubjefl  with 
dignity,  without  affectation  or  prefumption  ;  and  this  is  a  praife  we 
mufl  allow  to  Claramontius,  almoft  in  every  page  of  his  book.  He 
is  more  than  a  fcholar.  His  phyiiognotnical  information  is  the  re- 
falt  of  a  profound  invcitigation  of  the  human  heart  and  mind.  He 
underftands  how  to  make  a  happy  application  of  his  general  rules. 
His  extenfive  erudition,  without  being  cumberfonie,  is  of  the 
greateft  fervice  to  him  in  his  reafonings  and  obfervations.  He  fre- 
quently catches  with  much  fagacity  the  charaflers  of  the  paiSons, 
and  conveys  them  with  equal  acutenefs.  In  a  word,  I  can  confi- 
dently recommend  this  author  to  all  who  wifh  to  iiudy  man,  and, 
more  particularly  ftill,  to  fuch  as  make  choice  of  the  moral  charafter 
as  the  fubjefl  of  their  writings. 


XXIi. 


The  phyfia^omiii  mull,  of  neceffity,  procure  a  numerous  col- 
kdion  of  Remarkable  Portraits.  I  have  fubjoined  to  this  Ledure 
a  lift  of  fome  that  are  peculiarly  intereiling.  I  leave  to  amateurs 
the  labour  of  increafing  this  lilt  at  their  pleafure  5  for  I  have  con- 
fined myfelf  entirely  to  portraits  which  I  have  feen,  and  noted 
down  for  my  own  particular  ufe.  I  can  only  mention  their  names  j 
but  I  pledge  myfelf,  that  among  thefe  phylionomies  there  is  not  a 
iingle  one  that  does  not  defsrve  to  be  ftudied  and  commented  up- 
on. Run  ever  this  collefiion  feveral  times,  and  if  you  have  any 
difpofition  a:  all  to  be  a  phyfionomift,  it  will  exercife  and  confirm 
your  eye.  li  you  wi(li  after  that  to  compare  the  features  of  thefe 
illuftrious  pcrfonages  with  their  charaiiers,  with  the  hiftoryof  their 
lives,  with  their  anions,  and  their  works^  every  one  of  them,  I  dare 
anfwer  for  it,  will  fupply  you  with  curious  and  important  difco- 
veries  toward  the  cultivation  of  our  fcience.  ft  is  to  their  por- 
traits, at  leaftj  that  I  am  indebted  for  a  very  great  number  of  my 
obfervations :  they  will  Tkewife  enrich,  in  part,  my  Treatife  on 
the  Lines  of  the  Phyiionomy,  and  I  fhali  then  {peak  of  them  lefs  or 
more  in  detail. 
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XXIII* 


Bat  the  bell  and  moft  improving  of  all  fchools,  ever  will  be  the 
Society  of  People  of  Worth,  and  there  the  phyfiononiift  ought  to 
iinifh  his  ftudies.  Ho/V  may  perfed'tiors  will  he  there  difcover,  if 
he  fearch  for  theni  with  the  eyes  of  benevolence,  with  a  heart  fim- 
pie  and  pure  1  **  Seek  and  ye  Ihall  lind,"  You  will  often  find  even 
there  where  you  would  not  have  thought  of  feeking.  You  will 
trace  in  every  form  the  image  of  the  Divinity— and  this  fubiime  ob- 
jed  will  difFafe  lullreover  every  other  :  it  will  open  your  eyes  to  a 
multitude  of  wonders,  vvhich  no  one  flops  to  contemplate,  but 
which  every  man  is  ready  to  acknowledge  the  moment  they  are 
pointed  out  to  him. 


XXIV* 


1  conclude  w;th  an  exhortation,  which  I  cannot,  with  failicient 
carneilnefs,  repeat :  Pronounce  few  Decilions,  whatever  importu- 
nity may  be  employed  to  induce  you :  calmly  difmifs  indifcreet 
queilioners  who  may  appeal  to  your  tribunal,  whether  to  turn  your 
decilions  into  ridicule,  or  to  exprefs  their  approbation  with  an  air 
of  feif-fuf&ciency.  It  is  madnefs  to  think  of  fatisfying  all  the  fenfe- 
lefs  demands  that  may  be  made  upon  yoa.  To  no  purpofe  will  you 
alledge,  that  polTibly  you  may  be  miftaken.^ — If  you  are  To  unfor- 
tunate as  to  fall  into  a  fmgle  error,  you  will  be  hooted  without 
mercy,  as  if  you  had  advanced  a  claim  to  infallibility. 

A  profound  and  rational  ftudy  of  phyfiognomy  is  then  a  matter 
of  extreme  difRculty  !  Yes,  my  dear  reader,  it  is  much  greater  than 
is  generally  imagined.  I  know  well  at  what  an  expence  it  mull 
be  cultivated  ;  I  know  likewife  that,  after  all  my  efforts,  my  pro- 
grefs  in  it  has  been  very  fmall.  Whoever  ferioufly  applies  to  the 
fearch  of  truth  ;  whoever  lays  to  heart  the  good  of  humanity,  and 
believes  hiinfclf  capable  of  promoting  it  by  the  aid  of  our  fcience, 
will  not  lightly,  and  wichout  much  felf-examination,  devote  him- 
kli  to  this  branch  ot'  ihidy.  To  difcourage  thofe  who  bring  not 
to  it  the  taa,  the  capacirvj  and  the  ieifure,  which  it  demands ;   to 
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aJQifl.'  and  encourage  thofe  whofe  call  is  clear  and  decided— this  is 
the  two  fold  objefti  propofe  to  myfelf.  In  this  view.  I  have  given 
a  faithfal  account  of  the  obfervations  which  I  have  made  ;  I  have 
pointed  out,  without  felf  fufficiency,  and  vvithout  affedation,  the 
road  which  conducted  me  to  them. 


I  feel,  more  fenfibly  than  any  one,  the  imperfedlion  and  infuffi- 
ciency  of  the  precepts  which  1  have  juft  laid  down.  Neverthelefs, 
follow  them  in  the  fame  fpirit  which  diftated  them,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced you  will  difcover,  both  in  nature  and  the  phyiionomy  of 
inan,  wonders  and  myfteries  which  will  amply  reward  your  labours. 

I  am  likewife  perfuaded,  that  the  greater  progrefs  you  make,  the 
more  indulgent  and  circumfpeft  you  v/ill  learn  to  be.  You  will 
PC,  by  turns,  confident  and  timid  ;  but  the  more  knowledge  you 
acquire,  the  more  refeived  you  will  become  in  pronouncing  judg- 
ment. 
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UNCONNECTED    REMARKS. 

1  HAVE  hitherto  endeavoured  to  cclleft  materials,  and  to  exer- 
cifej  by  examples,"  the  phyfiognomical  tacl  of  thofe  vvho  will  take 
the  trouble  to  reflefl.  In  this  view,  I  have  palTed  by  in  filencethe 
greateil  part  of  the  ohjeiTnons  commonly  offered,  fatisfied  with  refut- 
ing them  by  fads.  ^ 

ThC'Cafe  of  objeflions  againft  the  phylionomy  is  frequently  {imi- 
jartothois  difputes  which  are  ftarted  refpeding  the  legitimacy  and 
Cioral  end  cf  certain  a6tions  in  life.  There  is  nothing  eafier  than 
to  attack  thefe  by  puzzling  fophifms.  Cut  the  truly  good  man,  who 
does  not  ftand  ftill  to  give  dilTertations  on  virtue,  lillens  to  the  cap- 
tious arguments  which  are  thrown  out  againft  him,  modeilly  gives 
nisopinion  of  them,  is  filent  when  he  (zzs  it  reje<fied,  lofes  temper, 
or  fmiles,  and  then  goes  and  puts  in  pra(5lice  the  duties,  the  utility, 
or  poiTibility  of  which  had  been  called  in  queftion — and  in  the  end 
the  cavillers  are  conftrained  to  admit,  '  that  this  man  was  ia  the 
right,  and  aded  wifely.* 

A  great  numbgr  of  perfons  will  pafs  whole  days  in  declaiming 
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agalnil  phyfiognomy,  snd  in  dsvhing,  againll  this  llience,  objec- 
tions which  it  is  frequently  difficult  immediately  to  overthrow. 
The  phyrionomill,  meanwhile,  iiilens  in  lilence,  fmiies  at  the  jokers, 
then  goes  and  lelefts  from  the  crowd,  a  man  whole  merit  had  been 
cvcrlookedj  embraces  him  and  Cisils  him  Brother— -and  this  dif* 
covcry  procur;;s  him  a  fatiDfaciion,  which  all  the  fophifms  in  the 
world  cannot  dilcompofe  ;  a  joy  as  pure  and  unchangeable,  as  the 
delicious  fenliment  which  flows  from  the  perforti^anctf  of  a  good 
adion. 

*  There  can  be  no  fi'ch  thing,*  I  fhall  be  told,  *  as  a  general  phy- 

*  fiognomy,  feeing  every  individual  lesjs,  in  his  own  way,  fympathy 
?  or  antipathy  for  the  forms  which  furround  him,     Objeds  produce 

*  on  every  one  of  us  a  particular  impreiTiorij  after  which  we  a61.     It 

*  is  frequently  the   exterior  which    decides  refp^ding  triendfhip, 

*  love,  hatred  J   and  this  exterior  is  ever  found  wonderluliy  in  har. 

*  niony  with  the  interior.*  i  am  by  no  means  difpofed  to  call  in 
queilion  the  truth  of  this  propofition  ;  but  it  decs  no:  at  al!  affedt 
this  other  truth  :   *  That  certain  faculties  and  certain  iniUndlii  may 

*  be  determined  in  an  abilrad  manner  by  external  figns«' 

i  I  Ihould   be  tempted  to  call  the   Physiognomical  Sentiment  *  a 

*  lively  intereil  which  1  take  in  viiible  cbji-cis—an  mtereii  which 

*  leads  ms  to  know,  if  not  wholly-,  at  least  m  a  grest  part,  the  re- 

*  lation  which  fubfiils  betVv'een  the  exifcence  of  one  individual  and 

*  that  cf  another  5  between  its  exiitence  and  my  own.' 

But  this  fentiment  which  difpofes  us  to  the  ftudy  of  this  fcience» 
is  fometimes  an  obilacle  in  the  way  ofprogrefs.  If,  on  the  one 
haPxd,  beauty  attracts,  and  uglinefs  repels  us — on  the  ;  thcr,  the  de- 
fire  which  allures  to  the  former,  and  the  averfion  which  the  fecond 
excites,  prevent  us  from  confidering  both  the  one  and  the  otaer  with 
th^  attention  and  innpartiality  which  are  neceflary  to  ttie  thorough 
knowledge  of  them. 

gut  is  it  neceffary,  after  all,  to  know  the  whole  thoroughly  ?  It 
appears  to  me  that  every  one  is  a  phyfionomift  to  a  certain  point; 
that  every  one  has  the  phyfiognomical  taft  to  (uch  a  degree  as  to  be 
llricily  lufhcient  for  him. 

I  am 
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-I  am  abundantly  fenfibie  that  exterior  obj'efts  affed  me  very  dif- 
ferently now  fr.m  vyhat  they  did  wiien  I  was  young  ;  it  is  very  pof- 
fible,  however,  tht.t  this  change  may  not  be  a.^  eixecl  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  my  knov/ledge.  The  relation  of  things,  perhaps,  alone 
may  have  changed. 

Phyliognomy  is  a  poetic  feeling,  which  perceives  caufe  in  ef- 
fedls.  Moft  men  appreciate  a  poem  as  i;hey  do  a  pidure ;  in  both 
they  look  for  beauties,  refemblances,  or  caricaturas* 

The  decifions  which  have  been,  or  ftill  may  be,  pronounced  on 
my  filTays,  will  be  produtflive  of  innumerable  writings  on  the  fci- 
ence  of  phylionomies.  The  motto  of  Bayard,  '  Sans  pear  et  Sans 
*  repoche'— Without  fear  without  reproach — does  not  better  ac- 
cord wiih  the  beautiful  phyfionomy  of  that  gallant  Knight,  than 
t?ie  criticifms  of  our  young  li'.erary  dodors  agree  with  their  learn- 
ed mien  and  flarched  air. 

Were  I  permitted  to  afk  a  favour,  it  would  be,  that  my  work 
might  not  yet  become  the  fubjeil  of  converfation  in  the  view  of 
either  praife  or  cenfure  ;  and  that  time  may  be  alk  wcd  me  to  re- 
folve  by  indudtion  difficulties  which  will  appear  infurmountable. 

I  riik  nothing  in  the  mean  time,  when  I  affert,  that  of  all  the 
objesflicns  which  have  reached  me,  there  is  not  a  fingle  one  but  may 
eafily  be  removed  by  dillingallhing  between  xkitfolid  parts  and  ih^ 
foft — between  the  difpolitions  and  the  employment  of  the  facul- 
ties. 

Every  thing  in  man  is,  if  I  may  ufe  the  exprelhons,  label  and 
contents,  branches  and  root,  difpolition  and  employment,  liefh  and 
bone. 

Unfold  this  idea,  purfue  it  as  far  as  you  can,  and  it  will  give  you 
the  key  to  tae  whole  phyfiognomy. 

On  the  fuppo/itioa  even,  that  all   I  have  produced  in  this  Vo- 
VoL.  II.  3D  lume 
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lume  is  nothing  more  than  a  reprefentation  of  certain  real  perfbn- 
ages,  nothing  more  than  a  gallery  of  phyfionomies  and  charadlers; 
on  the  fuppofition,  that  I  have  not  pointed  out  and  demonftrated,  in 
any  refpedj  the  harmony  which  exifts  between  the  exterior  and  the 
interior— I  Ihould  not  be  difpofed,  however,  to  believe  that  I  have 
undertaken  a  fruitlefs  labour. 


END  OF     THE    SSCOMl^    TOLUMI, 
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